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I. 

THE FKEEE ADMINISTEATION. 

{Continued.) 
'^ACROSS THE VAAL." 

The disaster at Isandlwana was not without its 
effect on the Boers across the Vaal. English 
prestige seemed to have suffered an eclipse on 
that fatal field, and the Nationalist party in the 
Transvaal itself saw their opportunity and 
pressed it. A meeting of farmers took place at 
Wonderfontein to hear what their delegates, 
just returned a second time from Europe, had to 
say. After some discussion it was decided to 
choose a committee who might represent their 
views and protest formally against the annexa- 
tion. The protest was virtually the same as that 
of April 11th, 1877. Mr. Joubert, as the chosen 
delegate of the meeting, succeeded in communi- 
cating with Sir Bartle Frere, and assured him 
that the Boers would be satisfied with nothing 
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2 OUR 80 UTH AFRICAN UMPIRE. 

less than their independence. This burning 
question of independence had been kept alive by 
means of active agitation ever since 1877. Part 
of the press in the Cape Colony, especially in 
the wine-growing districts of the west, had 
fanned the flames of Boer discontent. In the 
Transvaal itself unscrupulous men sowed sedi- 
tion broadcast over the land. The worst of it 
was that the Boers had some just cause to be 
irritated. They were not governed in the way 
they would have liked after the annexation, and 
their popular constitution was long in coming. 
Moreover, England's disaster in Zululand, as 
well as her complications in other parts of the 
world, were looked upon as Boer opportunities. 
Sir Bartle Frere was in a peculiarly difficult posi- 
tion. He had no reason to think that either Tory 
or Liberal at home— not even Mr. Gladstone — 
would have approved of absolute retrocession. 
Such a course would have seemed like retire- 
ment in the face of threat and menace. It was 
well enough for politicians in England and Scot- 
land to give expression to strong views and rhe- 
torical statements about the injustice of the 
Annexation Act, but were they really ready to 
follow out their expressions in a practical way 
and to their logical conclusion ? Time proved that 
Mr. Gladstone, for one, was not ready to give way 
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at first to menace, notwithstanding the partisan 
spirit in which he spoke of Boer grievances. 

Sir Bartle Frere, therefore, whose courage 
always rose higher in proportion to the difficul- 
ties before him, would not yield to Mr. Joubert's 
request for absolute independence, especially as 
it appeared to be made at the time of British 
perplexities. Moreover, it was galling to think 
that the Boers, for whose safety as well as for 
that of the Natalians the expensive Zulu war 
had been begun, should now turn round and ask 
for independence. The granting of such a re- 
quest would partially, if not completely, mar 
the Confederation scheme. Acting therefore 
according to the best light before him. Sir Bartle 
Prere promised that the Boers should have the 
greatest possible amount of independence, such 
as leading Dutchmen in the Free State and in 
the Cape Colony could suggest, but he never led 
them to expect that the British flag would ever 
be hauled down. Here it was, upon the question 
of the flag, that Sir Bartle Frere would never 
give way. He said at Pietermaritzburg, Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1879, that both Mr. Joubert and Mr. 
Paul Kruger had been informed, not only by 
him but by H.M. Secretary of State, on their two 
separate visits to England, that the annexation 
could not be undone, and they knew very well 
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that the High Commissioner had no power to go 
beyond that. The instructions received by Sir 
Bartle Frere at this time from Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach concerned the future government of South 
Africa " in a way that would conduce to its greater 
prosperity, and particularly referred to inquiries 
how the self-government promised under the 
proclamation of Sir Theophilus Shepstone could 
be granted in nearest accordance with the wishes 
of the people as they might express them." 
There was therefore no official warrant for Sir 
Bartle Frere to undo the past ; but with a view to 
obtaining a better understanding, His Excellency 
said, "I have asked your people to meet me and 
discuss this subject when I come up." When 
the Boer delegate repeated what he said, and 
observed that nothing less than absolute inde- 
pendence would satisfy the Boers, Sir Bartle Frere 
said, "I should be sorry if, from ignorance of 
the conditions under which they are acting, they 
should refuse what I am empowered to offer 
them, namely, an independence as great as they 
can wish or have ever enjoyed, self-government 
and security for their possessions, and a free 
constitution, in which any one could rise to the 
highest position in the State, as their brethren 
are doing in the Cape Colony ; and I trust that 
you have fully explained this to your country- 
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men," Further on he said, "You may tell 
your people of the Transvaal that if they stand 
aloof and do not help us to defend their own 
border, as they would have done in former days, 
terrible events may happen in Natal and else- 
where, so that none of us now here may be 
spared to take any part in the final settlement ; " 
and he reminded Mr. Joubert that this was not a 
war between the English and the Zulus, but 
between Cetywayo, as the ruler and champion of 
all native races, and the white races, Dutch as 
well as English. He begged therefore Mr. 
Joubert to consider the immediate effect of this 
standing aloof at the present time. It was just 
an hour ago, he said, that he had received official 
information that messengers had been intercepted 
on their way from the Zulu king to Mr. Kruger 
and others, bearing the tidings of the disaster to 
our troops, and pointing out that this was a 
favourable opportunity for the Boers to rise 
against the British Government, and begging 
them in any case to sit still. Eesistance to the 
law could not be tolerated, and Sir Bartle Frere 
begged Mr. Joubert to report faithfully what he 
had heard, and, if possible, to advise as a man in 
his position ought. 

Pressing business detained Sir Bartle Frere at 
Pietermaritzburg until March, and in spite of 
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certain threats that the Boers might seize his 
person if he ventured into the Transvaal, he deter- 
mined to meet them face to face. After telling 
them that they should have as full an inde- 
pendence as possible under the British flag, he 
observed : — 

" I believe that some of the newspapers state 
that a change has come over the people of England, 
and that they would be very glad to give the 
Transvaal up. I advise you, as a friend, not to 
believe one word of it. The reason given for 
taking over the Transvaal was that it was badly 
governed, and paved the way for foreigiiers to 
come in and set up a foreign government in this 
country. These reasons have been given ; and do 
you suppose for one moment that the people of 
England would be so cowardly as to take over 
the country and not make an attempt to govern 
it well? to throw over all the men who have 
stuck by us, and to give up the country to be 
torn as factions please ? Never believe that the 
people of England will do anything of the kind. 
They will strive honestly to give the country the 
best government they can — as good a government 
as they have themselves — ^and they will ask you 
to do nothing they do not do themselves." 

These words of Sir Bartle Frere are remarkable 
for his broad conception of England's duty and 
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honour. After morality was instilled into Eng- 
land's politicians by a successful rebellion, after 
the idea of "blood-guiltiness" was suggested 
to them by the accurate firing of the Boers, 
then, but not before, was the Transvaal given up. 
The grace of retrocession was gone after Majuba. 
England "threw over all the men who stuck by 
her," and was "so cowardly as not to try to 
govern the country well." The loyal native 
chiefs Montsioa and Moshette have experienced 
how broken a reed England's honour was to lean 
upon. After much hesitation, delay, and vacilla- 
tion. Sir Charles Warren has set out to recover 
this honour, which ought never to have been lost. 
The storm of public indignation at home has been 
too great for the Gladstone Cabinet. Forced 
from point to point, they have at length seen that 
the lines of a Frere policy were the right ones, 
and his conception of England's duty and honour 
the true one. The Boers themselves have shown 
how they have appreciated retrocession after de- 
feat. The vain mockery of suzerainty, which 
could deceive no one in South Africa, although it 
might confuse the judgment of the British public, 
has been contemptuously thrust aside by the 
Boers. Two conventions made and signed with 
England have been treated as so much waste- 
paper. The Transvaal may yet be the scene of 
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the enterprise of foreigners as England has re- 
signed her right. The Boer Government itself is 
either weak or criminal if it allows recruiting for 
the purposes of open theft and marauding to go 
on in the streets of Pretoria. 

Had the Transvaal, after the conversion at 
Majuba, shown itself peaceful and progressive, 
instead of ambitious, ill-governed, and negligent, 
the sympathy originally enlisted on its side might 
have lasted. As it is, its present position proves 
the wisdom and foresight of such a governor as 
Sir Bartle Frere, who would not haul down the 
British flag and let in the forces of lawlessness 
and aggression. 

In the course of a conversation Sir Bartle 
Frere had with Messrs. Kruger, Joubert, and 
Pretorius, the latter observed that the meaning 
he attached to Boer independence was found in 
the document known as the " Sand Eiver Con- 
vention " of 1852. Now in the first place it is 
necessary to observe, with regard to this con- 
vention, that the English thereby cut themselves 
off from any connection with South Africa north 
of the Vaal Eiver. Is this limitation possible 
now? The expansion northwards of the Cape 
Colony and Kimberley would alone demand a 
revision of this treaty. Secondly, how have the 
Boers kept their side of the Sand Eiver Conven- 
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tion ? An examination of facts will show that 
these Eepublicans are slaveholders in spirit and 
protectionist in their fiscal policy. And with 
regard to the sanctity of treaties, they have 
afforded recent illustrations of the manner in 
which they thems,elves treat it- The Boers have 
cut the groimd from under their own feet. 
Moreover, if they have, as suspected, carried on 
intrigues with France or Germany for the trans- 
ference of the Transvaal to their protectorate, 
they have violated in the most open and flagrant 
way the London Convention of 1884. But 
whether this latter suspicion be right or wrong, 
their acts in Bechuanaland and Zululand are 
enough to condemn them in the face of the 
civilised world. 

The question may be raised here how far Sir 
Bartle Frere really could, even if he wished and 
thought it was expedient, restore their indepen- 
dence to the Boers. No party at home, whether 
in or out of office, seriously advised absolute sur- 
render, except when they spoke at random on the 
hustings. Even after the Transvaal rising Mr. 
Gladstone said, in the Queen's Speech, that this 
rebellion required the prompt vindication of the 
Queen's authority. Could Sir Bartle Frere feel 
sure that either the official or non-official mind 
was with him at this juncture ? A great deal 
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might rest with him as High Commissioner, but 
such a serious step as the retrocession of the 
Transvaal implied the necessity of a Parlia- 
mentary vote in England, not the simple ipse dixit 
of the High Commissioner. Sir Bartle Frere did 
what he could and what he thought was right. 
He ofltered to the Boers as popular a government 
as they could desire, but he would be no party to 
hauling down the flag. The teaching of subse- 
quent events points decidedly to the conclusion 
that it was a bad thing for this time-honoured 
flag to be hauled down. Matters have come to 
this, that England's supremacy in South Africa 
has been questioned. All the weak, vacillating 
movements of our Cabinet to remove this impres- 
sion are really struggles to revert to th« broad 
and intelligible basis of a Frere programme. 

It was the first week in June, 1879, that Sir 
Bartle Frere returned to Cape Town, after his 
prolonged labours in Natal and the Transvaal. 
He had been absent since September, 1878, and 
within this comparatively short space of eight or 
nine months had experienced as great and as per- 
plexing a number of anxieties as falls to the lot 
of most governors during the whole of their 
official career in more peaceful colonies. At 
Cape Town it was resolved to welcome him with 
a banquet and a cordial reception. But here 
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again a cloud seems to rise up from an unexpected 
quarter, and to cast its envious shadow upon the 
scene. A telegram was received from the front 
on the eve of the banquet announcing the death 
of the Prince Imperial. No event more sad in 
itself or more inauspicious in its circumstances 
could possibly have happened. Those critics in 
England who had condemned the Zulu war after 
Isandlwana found more ready listeners than ever. 
The pathos surrounding the end of the Prince 
lent strength and force to their criticism. Not 
only had English strategy been defeated in Zulu- 
land, but even English valour seemed impugned 
when the full story of the first surprise and the 
hurried flight to that fatal " donga " was revealed. 
Men bowed their heads in despair and humilia- 
tion, and cursed the country that had cost them so 
much in money, blood, and reputation. No won- 
der that men were blinded to the virtues of a 
policy when one sickening incident after another 
drew their attention away. Some one was destined 
to suffer, and the odium fell upon Sir Bartle 
Frere. No matter whether it was Lord Chelms- 
ford who had miscalculated, or Crealock who had 
malingered, or poor Dumford who had forgotten 
instructions, or Carey who had lost his head, the 
result was the same. Sir Bartle Frere was 
arraigned before the bar of English opinion. In 
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the colony his policy was approved of and generally 
welcomed as the right one ; the garlands were 
wreathed and the banquet spread out at Cape 
Town, when suddenly from the east came the 
brief and sad message, " The Prince is dead." No 
governor could have deserved greater sympathy 
than Sir Bartle Frere. He felt all the unmerited 
bitterness of this untoward event as keenly as 
any man could. The banquet at Cape Town was 
postponed and the joy of the feast was gone. 
Addresses kept pouring in from Durban, Eivers- 
dale, Beaufort West, Simonstown, and other 
places, but no amount of popular sympathy could 
outweigh the sorrow of all, and especially of Sir 
Bartle Frere, for that loss in Zululand. The 
Boadicea brought the remains of the Prince round 
to Simonstown on June 15th, to be transferred to 
the Orontes. No one present can forget the 
sight of that dark grey vessel, the mortuary 
chapel extemporised for the reception of the dead, 
the signs of mourning, the wreaths of Cape 
everlastings, symbols of love and regret, the 
mournful crowd passing and repassing, wistftd 
and silent and awed by the strangeness and 
solemnity of the scene. Strange use indeed of 
the commodore's cabin on board the Boadicea^ 
that it should be the mortuary chapel of a prince ! 
Strange use of a war vessel, that it should be 
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chartered as a floating hearse to carry away the 
heir of an Imperial dynasty, killed by such a 
savage blow. There is room here for the threnody 
of the poet, the novelist's essay, or the preacher's 
sermon. The muses Calliope and Melpomene 
might join hands and sing a dirge on human life 
and the tragic perils of greatness. The little 
village of Simonstown, nestling beneath the hiUs 
with its white houses and cottages, never 
witnessed so impressive a scene as when the 
cofl&n was carried from the Boadieea to the 
Orontes between that long line of boats, the 
sailors standing uncovered, keeping their oars 
tossed and bearing on their bronzed and weather- 
beaten countenances the sorrow and regret that 
each heart most surely felt for the Prince who 
died in England's service. The steam launch 
slowly towed the pinnace with its burden to the 
side of the Orontes ; hands were ready to take the 
cofl&n, enveloped in the French flag ; the funeral 
service was read, and the Active thundered forth 
her minute-guns, and the ceremony was over. 
Then came saddened voices, low tones of sympa- 
thy, and the gentle movements of those who were 
ready with ministering hands to make death 
beautiful. Along the steps of the raised dais on 
which the coflBn rested were placed boxes of 
violets, that they might bloom with their imperial 
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hue along the weary way northwards, over so 
many leagues of barren ocean, to the birthplace of 
the dead. But the bloom of the violets faded in 
that tropic clime they passed, as the hopes of 
Imperial France had drooped and withered in the 
savage realm of Zululand. 

And men who saw that cortege wend its way 
in silence over African waters, and heard the 
minute-guns echo along the tall cliffs and hills 
which overshadow Simonstown, thought that 
they had seen a chapter of history enacted, as it 
were, before their very eyes, with all its pathos 
and woe. 

Sir Bartle Frere was superseded as regards all 
authority in the Transvaal in June, 1879. He 
remained in South Africa until September 15, 
1880. As every one knows, the Zulu difficulty 
was finished by the crowning victory of TJlundi, 
and the country of Zululand itself was settled in 
a temporary fashion by Sir Garnet Wolseley, who 
set up thirteen kinglets^ — amongst them Chief 
Dunn. But when Sir Bartle Frere's High Com- 
missionership was taken from him his mission, 
in the fullest sense of the word, was ruined. 
War menaces waxed louder and louder along the 
Boer frontier and in the Transvaal. Sir Bartle 
Frere was never able to carry out his promised 
reforms and give the Boers a more popular form 
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of government. He could only communicate his 
views to Sir George CoUey. Had lie been able 
to place the result of his toil before the Boer 
Volksraad — and he was assisted by eminent Dutch- 
men in the Free State and the Cape Colony — it 
is possible that the Transvaal rising might have 
been stopped. But Sir Bartle Frere laboured 
under the disadvantage of seeing his programme 
carried out to a certain extent and then arrested. 
It was so in Zululand, and it was equally so in 
the Transvaal. Full command of the reins was 
given at one time, then, however, withdrawn. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley arrested his course in Zulu- 
land by playing with the Zulu difficulty and 
introducing a makeshift government. Sir Bartle 
Frere kept before him the necessity of ruling 
Zululand at all hazards, and the English people, 
in spite of protests, will have to do this now. 
In the Transvaal Sir George CoUey and our 
generals blundered one after another, and our poli- 
ticians then stepped in with the cry of retrocession 
and surrender. Sir Bartle Frere would never 
have hauled down the British flag, and would 
have said after Majuba, ^' Go on to Pretoria." 
In the present state of South Africa men can see 
little or no satisfaction, and reflect that it would 
have been better if Sir Bartle Frere's programme, 
in spite of reverses, had been carried out, and the 
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charioteer had been given full play. The public 
were so led aside by tragic incidents and unfore- 
seen disasters, that they lost sight of the broad 
necessities of an Imperial policy. England had 
earned the right of being the paramount power 
in South Africa, and she should never have sur- 
rendered this for a moment. 

But it may be objected, " Was there to be no 
finality about this South African problem ? Were 
natives always to be rising up and meeting us 
one by one, as savage and as numerous as the 
Zulus ? Were Boers always to be carrying on a 
guerilla warfare with usy and were they to become 
a second Irish nation in South Africa ? 

In the first place there was a finality about the 
Frere programme. After th^ breaking up of the 
power of the two great chiefs, Kreli and Cety- 
wayo, formidable native resistance was crushed 
for an indefinite time in South Africa, There 
was no nation like the Zulus right up to the 
Equator. Once they were conquered, the flower 
and chivalry of the south-east tribes were broken. 
Sir Bartle Frere, speaking at Port Elizabeth, said 
that he hoped the Kreli campaign would be the 
last of these border wars ; and his hopes were well 
founded. Kafirland lay at our feet when Ereli 
was a fugitive in his native forests, and the Eastern 
Province was comparatively secure. So, too, 
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Natal waa practically safe when Cetywayo was 
captured by Major Marter. The hand of the 
administrator might have followed the hand of 
the soldier. The subject countries might have 
been pacifled at length. 

With regard to the coast-line, Sir Battle Frere 
had taken care to annex or protect the important 
parts. A British Kesident had been placed in 
Damaraland witii the king, Ovaherero, and IBng- 
lish officials maintained at Walvisch Bay. But 
this occupation of Damaraland in the time of Sir 
Bartle Frere has been suffered to fall into abey- 
ance. The consequence is that Germans occupy 
a strong position from Cape Frio to the Orange 
. Eiver, the northern boundary of the Cape Colony, 
and threaten the flank of our South African 
empire, and entirely isolate the precarious settle- 
ment of Walvisch Bay. The occupation of Angra 
Fequina has given a start to German colonial 
enterprise, and of course they may be good neigh- 
bours ; but Lord Granville thought at one time 
that England's " legitimate interests " were im- 
perilled, until Prince Bismarck pointed out to 
him that he had no real counterclaim to set up 
against him. 

On the east coast Sir Bartle Frere had en- 
deavoured to secure the Zulu littoral up to St. 
Lucia Bay, had made a bid for Delagoa Buy, 

vol. II. c 
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that key to the position in South-east Africa, 
and had almost persuaded the Portuguese to give 
up their claim. In fact, Sir Bartle Frere had very 
nearly secured all the strategic and commercial 
points in South Africa. A glance at the map will 
show the strong position of a South African 
empire with a base for future operations towards 
the interior via the trade route through Bechuana- 
land. If a line is drawn across the southern 
part of the continent, from Delagoa Bay on the 
east to Walvisch Bay on the west, and all south 
of that line by sea and land secured to South 
Africa, there need be no fear of foreign competition 
coming in and cutting across the natural trade 
route. There was a distinct geographical base 
for the South African empire, and Sir Bartle 
Frere knew it. His was a scientific boundary of 
the utmost value, and the importance of realising 
it is evident now when there is a fear and a pos- 
sibility of cross lines of enterprise being struck 
athwart our trade route, both from the west coast 
and Namaqualand and from the east coast and 
Delagoa Bay. The Transvaal, being independent, 
provides a region for intrigue. 

With regard to Bechuanaland, Sir Bartle Frere 
foresaw, as has been stated already, that lawless 
action there would be productive of evil, and 
advocated therefore the expenditure of a trifling 
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sum for police purposes. His advice was neglected, 
and the present Government have asked the 
Imperial Parliament for more than £700,000 
for Sir Charles Warren's expedition; and this 
sum must be looked upon as a first instal- 
ment. 

The policy of those men who sought to undo 
Sir Bartle Frere's programme has been a signal 
failure. The desolated fields of Zululand are 
testimony to the futility of their counsels there. 
The story of Bechuanaland is too fresh in men's 
memories to be recapitulated. Eesponsibilities 
have been deferred with the inevitable result of 
anarchy and bloodshed. 

In South Africa the cry of a new nationality 
has been raised of " Africa for the Afrikander, 
from the Zambesi to Cape Point," and the in- 
tegrity of the British empire has been threatened. 
The two associations, "The Afrikander Bond" 
and "The Empire League," stand facing one 
another, and men hardly know whether there 
will be a war of races or not in South Africa. 
Sir Bartle Frere said that if England surrendered 
her paramount position. South Africa would pre- 
sent the spectacle of " nations fighting for their 
own hand." 

The peace South Africa longs for seems far 
removed yet. How different if England had held. 
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with the aid of loyal colonists, her South African 
Empire unimpaired ! 

About the personal character of Sir Bartle 
Frere it is unnecessary to speak at length here. 
He was an enlightened Governor in every sense 
of the word. He appreciated true progress, and 
did his best to forward it. He was chosen as 
Chancellor of the Cape University on account of 
his sympathy with the state of education, and he 
was continually turning his attention to all those 
literary and scientific institutions which mould 
the inner and spiritual life of a colony. The 
Cape Town Philosophical Society owe him a debt 
of gratitude for the interest he took in their 
proceedings. He made the habits, life, and 
customs of the natives his particular care, and 
with the determination of grasping the educational 
progress of the colony, he called for an exhaustive 
report on this department from the Superin- 
tendent-General of Education. He had quite 
made up his mind on the proper way to administer 
native aflPairs. Sir Bartle Frere and Sir George 
Grey stand head and shoulders above all other 
Cape Governors in the enlightened view they 
took of the position and capabilities of the natives. 
Above all. Sir Bartle Frere was an organiser. 
He reformed the colonial military system and 
inquired into the ptate and condition of the 
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Frontier Armed and Mounted PoKce. The report 
of Major Hallani Parr is a standing monument 
of his soKcitude and care for the welfare of the 
Cape regulars. His measures of defence were 
intelligent and systematic, and proceeded from a 
right conception of the military duties of a young 
community like that of the Cape Colony. The 
commando system was too irregular to last. 

In society he was affable and generous. Govern- 
ment House was open to all, and it is a well- 
known fact that he was lavish in his expenditure, 
both public and private. He had no firmer sup- 
porters than the old Dutch aristocracy of the 
Cape, who were truly sorry to lose him. When 
the news of his death reached Cape Colony in 
May, 1884, there was every sign of genuine 
sorrow, although it might have been thought 
that the colonists in the turbulent times from 
1880 to 1884 might have forgotten him. 



II. 

THE LATE SIE BAETLE EREEE. 

Reprinted from the " National Review,'* July, 1884. 

The unanimous respect paid to the memory of the 
late Sir Bartle Frere by the Legislative Chambers 
of the Cape Colony and of Natal, in the most 
marked and official manner, opens up the perti- 
nent question, "How is it that a Governor, re- 
called from his post by the present Government 
under circumstances presumably of disgrace and 
obloquy, should still command, even in memory, 
the almost unbounded esteem and favour of those 
colonists over whose interests he presided ? " 
However much we grant to the subtle power of 
Sir Bartle Frere's character, to his courtesy, his 
refinement, and considerate behaviour towards all 
men in his private and official capacity, never- 
theless the enthusiasm that has been lately evoked 
over his tomb has a deeper origin than in a simple 
respect for personal attractions. The reasons for 
grief at his death are twofold. Many Englishmen, 
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and, proportionately, a still greater number of 
colonists, have been prompted to exhibit their 
condolence not only because they saw they had lost 
in Sir Bartle Frere a literary and accomplished 
man, a friend of worth and sincerity, of un- 
blemished traditions and pure domestic life, but 
because they felt that, at a time when the country 
particularly needed him and men like him, a valu- 
able political life was cut short, and one more 
taken from that limited role of illustrious states- 
men whose proudest characteristic is a chivalric 
sense of national honour. 

It may appear to some premature to quarrel 
and wrangle about politics and political questions 
over the scarce interred remains of the brave 
Englishman whose ambition was to do good service 
to his country with unsparing hand and unflinch- 
ing p^se/^id then Lt Jl««t m>aer " six feet 
of English sod; " but the Kves and actions of able 
administrators are a nation's property, their words 
and writing a pecuHar heritege, and their expe- 
riences a treasure-house from which it is allowable 
to draw at the earliest as well as the latest moment. 
In the final conclamatio over the tomb, and be- 
fore the echo of the thrice-repeated and heartfelt 
" Vale ! " has passed away — just as we grasp the 
rounded whole of the life of the individual and 
of the statesman — the thought flashes upon us 
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that, in spite of the hard measure of fate and 
the irreparable nature of our loss, we are almost 
repaid by this presentment, as it were, of one 
more great and honourable Englishman traduced 
and maUgned in the cause of his country, but 
justified even now by time. In the stillness and 
solemnity of the tomb this justification seems 
even more ample, party cries being hushed, the 
rancour of political intrigue unwhispered, and a 
calmer review succeeding upon bitter invective. 
Had the personal courage and accomplishments 
of the man been marred by the sycophantic zeal 
of the politician, or had the talents of administra- 
tion been spoilt by imperious self-seeking or pri- 
vate gain, our admiration at his career might have 
been less great ; but it is a well-known fact that 
Sir Bartle Frere returned from his arduous and 
difficult post of Governor at the Cape Colony a 
poorer man than when he went out. In acqui- 
escence to the storm of public odium, Sir Bartle 
Frere bent his head in dignified and studied re- 
serve. Whenever he spoke or wrote he always 
did so in a spirit of reasonable and tempered criti- 
cism; yet, had he dipped his pen in gall — the 
only weapon left him — and sent a stinging 
retort or a barbed shaft of sarcasm amongst the 
ranks of his quondam friends, he had an abundant 
right to do so. His official tongue was free, and 
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no restraints were upon him, but he chose to suffer 
in silence, and let the pitiless, unbending logic of 
facts — and every mail from South Africa brought 
its quota — ^work out his revenge. The bleeding 
and distracted state of Zululand, torn by inter- 
necine feud, is trumpet-tongued evidence of the 
incapacity or callous cruelty of his traducers. 
Granting for a moment that the war with Zulu- 
land was forced upon Cetewayo, this much we 
can confidently assert, that in spite of Isandlwana 
and all the strategic errors of our generals, Zulu- 
land would at this present moment have been a 
well-governed dependency had it come under a 
"Frere" rSgime. The fatal field of "the little 
hand'' was the turning-point in the fortunes of 
the High Commissioner, and we might almost say 
an English Ministry. It gave an occasion for that 
unmeasured and unjust invective time has proved 
to be not the outcome of honest and righteous indig- 
nation, but the simulated indignation of an unscru- 
pulous electioneering agent. It is impossible for 
Englishmen to speak with calmness of that policy 
and of those politicians who condemned the send- 
ing of the ultimatum to Cetewayo, and the whole 
of the warlike operations, but afterwards, with 
Zululand prostrate at their feet, made no real 
attSmpt to reorganise, and suffered the land to 
reek with slaughter amongst the clans themselves. 
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and the cry of suffering and slain humanity to 
ascend to heaven unheard and unavenged. The 
Boers have stepped in at last and have elected a 
king of their own choice, and they wiU probably do 
what a British Commissioner could have effected 
with ease at one time, and this is, administer the 
country. When Sir Bartle Frere, with the co- 
operation of the Imperial and colonial forces, con- 
quered the Transkei, he recognised the fact that 
the natives were to be governed after they were 
conquered. The maxim of his traducers is that 
savages should rot in their savagery, so that a 
solitude caused by death and strife should reign 
over a once populous country; and when this 
decay and this solitude are complete, they call 
upon men to applaud a policy that gives a per- 
nicious liberty to untrained and ill-chosen chief- 
tains, and to their poor savage subjects death by 
civil war. What can the savages themselves think 
of Englishmen, whom they in their simplicity have 
been accustomed to regard almost as their natural 
champions ? Hitherto they have felt that after the 
English had beaten them in fair fight they had 
protected them, sometimes in a rude and rough 
fashion, it is true, but well on the whole. Now, 
for the first time, they have had bitter experience 
of the fact that Englishmen can deceive and 
betray. Throughout the length and breadth of 
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Africa the fate of the loyal Becuhanas is held up 
before their eyes as an undying example of the 
ingratitude or fear of the English. A little timely 
help here, as in Zululand, would have saved the 
lives of the natives and the honour of England. 
If the apostles of humanitarianism have any con- 
science, let alone a sense of national credit, how 
can they explain their neglect of duty ? Our late 
High Commissioner in South Africa did not live 
upon the breath of canting subterfuge. He was a 
man with— 

''A few strong instincts, and a few plain roles," 

amongst them, unfortunately for him, an instinct 
of honour and patriotism. If his wars seem to be 
a contradiction to his friendship for the native, 
we still know that he cared enough for them after 
war to be their friend and administrator, and that 
he was sufficiently wise to apprehend that this 
care and administration could be exhibited best 
under the dominant power of England. 

The career of Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa 
falls naturally into three periods; but whatever he 
did, there was a plain definite aim before him. 
This aim was confederation under the English 
flag and the strengthening of the English Empire. 
His attitude was always unflinching and unfal- 
tering in just so marked a degree as the action of 
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the Eadical Government has been feeble and vacil- 
lating. 

Amidst the melodramatic incidents of his 
rSgime the figure of the great statesman stands 
out clearly and distinctly, ever in the front, ever 
working, ever planning, and communicating 
through every channel a new spirit of activity. 
He landed at Cape Town in March, 1877 ; he left 
it in September, 1880. For every day almost for 
the space of more than three years he was intent 
upon some great purpose. The first period was 
taken up with the Transkei rebellion and the 
settlement of the frontier difficulties ; the second 
with the Zulu war ; and during the third period 
the great administrator, stripped of his High 
Commissionership, smarting with the obloquy of 
the Zulu war, and censured for official excesses, 
sank down at last, foiled in the last supreme 
effort at confederation. The gloom that settled 
upon men's minds first after Isandlwana, then 
after the death of the Prince Imperial, infected 
them so far as to sway their political judgment. 
The High Commissioner was condemned rather 
because our generals had blundered than because 
he had misinterpreted the Imperial requirements 
of the case before him. And when Sir Bartle 
Frere came out in 1877 there was never a fairer 
prospect for a governor. Confederation had been 
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SO amply discussed, its merits so widely adver- 
tised; Mr. Froude had been twice to South 
Africa, and made all men so familiar with it that 
the fruit seemed ripe for plucking. 

Sir Bartle Frere saw at once, and rightly, that 
the final adjustment of the Kafir difficulty was 
necessary before a scheme of confederation could 
be discussed. The Kafir war of 1835 had been 
brought to an end by a treaty with the chiefs in 
1846; the basis of a general pacification was 
settled in a conference with Kreli ; and in 1852 
Sandili and Macomo were treated with, when they 
sent in their submission, and were left afterwards 
with a good deal of power. But in the war of 
1878 there was a certain amount of finality. The 
mot d^ordre was " No clan, no chieftain," and the 
absolute surrender of the chiefs. Sir Bartle Frere 
was infiexible in the matter of these Kafir wars. 
Speaking to the colonists at Port Elizabeth he 
said, ''We must admit of no patching up of 
peace in sheer weariness and dread of what the 
war will cost. It ought to be, and it may be, 
the last of these sad contests." How definite 
his aim was in the matter of these border 
natives can be discerned again in his suggestion 
after the Zulu war — that the ten thousand Eng- 
lish troops then in Natal should march down to 
the eastern borders of the Cape Colony and disarm 
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every rebellious native. Such a course would 
have secured the peace of South Africa for many- 
years to come, and this end might have been 
attained without much bloodshed. It would 
certainly have prevented the colonists' war with 
the Basutos, which has happened since on this 
question of disarmament, and has cost the colony 
four millions. As part of a general policy, a 
display of British forces would have effected an 
immense deal, and the Cape Government were 
willing to pay the cost ; but the Imperial Govern- 
ment would not hear of it. A " Frere " policy 
was doomed to failure when, at the most critical 
and important moment, a nerveless and flaccid 
hand would finger the helm and drive the ship 
upon the rocks. Peace, however, was secured at 
last across the Kei, and steps were at once taken 
for the government and organisation of the 
country. This last was a duty Sir Bartle Frere 
never forgot Inflexible in his purpose to assert 
the rule of the white man, and especially the 
predominance of England, he was equally reso- 
lute in all matters of native government. No 
native under a Frere rdgime^ would have doubted 
the justice or plighted word of an official Eng- 
lishman, although he might have to deplore the 
abolition of his clan. But if we glance at Africa 
now, and witness the feuds between the clans 
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themselves, pass in review our betrayal of them 
who helped us once, and are now our reproachful 
and contemptuous enemies, we shall feel that the 
fulfilment of our pledges, whether in peace or 
war, is a great and n5ble and, at the same time, 
advantageous thing. How have the Radical and 
humanitarian Government administered Zulu- 
land ? The answer lies on the pages of contem- 
porary history, and is too well known and too 
deeply disgraceful to repeat. How have they 
kept their word with the 400,000 natives of the 
Transvaal and with the loyal natives on the 
western borders of the Transvaal ? Every one 
knows that they have handed them over to their 
enemies without compunction. It should bring 
a blush to the cheek of every Englishman to 
think that there are now living in South Africa 
many poor and loyal natives who have done us 
service, actually aiding and helping our troops in 
the Transvaal war, but now heartlessly abandoned 
and left to the tender mercies of the Boers. Lord 
Derby said, in his famous despatch, that the 
country some of our loyal natives lived iu was 
too barren and too unproductive for an English 
force to march thither. In the first place, the 
expedition to Bechuanaland was neither so impos- 
sible or expensive as his lordship would imply, 
and if the contest was to be fought out in a 
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barren country, its object was a worthy one — ^the 
good name of the English race. It is because 
men feel that all the disgraces we have endured 
in South Africa would have been impossible 
under the regime of Sir Bartle Frere that they 
deplore his loss and honour his memory. By so 
doing they appear to be doing homage to certain 
old-fashioned and upright principles their fore- 
fathers held, which have made England what she 
is and her Imperial power what it is. 

From the Kei to the Tugela is a long step. 
On the map the countries around these rivers 
seem to have little connection with one another, 
but Sir Bartle Frere saw that the two central 
figures around whom savagery, witchcraft, and 
barbarism could rally were those of Sandili and 
Cetywayo. With far-seeing eye he perceived 
that, once these two organisations were broken, 
the native difficulties in South Africa were solved 
and a clear field presented for confederation. We 
all know the story of the ultimatum and the 
episodes of the Zulu war. The field of Isandl- 
wana broke ojff the continuity of a policy both 
clear and intelligible, but maligned and aspersed 
beyond all reason. If Lord Chelmsford or " poor 
Durnford " made mistakes, were these mistakes, 
of a temporary and accidental character, to mar 
the whole scheme of an African empire? If the 
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Prince Imperial was fated to die in a " donga " 
in Zululand, was this untoward disaster to cast 
discredit upon an Imperial scheme ? It cannot 
be denied that accidents which time and caution 
could naturally repair have cut the threads of an 
Imperial policy. There is an interregnum in 
South Africa, and the thought that "diverse 
nationalities are fighting for their own hand" in 
this country recalls the truth of the dead states- 
man's warning. What is the attitude of his 
traducers who have cut the threads of his policy ? 
It may be described as one of tardy and spasmodic 
efforts with the shadow of predestined failure 
upon them. Although taking their stand on the 
platform of non-interference, they have been 
driven to interfere, with the vacillating timidity 
of half-repentant men. They are grasping at the 
shadow of a Frere policy. When they send Mr. 
Mackenzie as Commissioner to Bechuanaland, 
when they despatch the 91st Eegiment to the 
Eeserve territory in the Transtugela province, 
when they find it necessary to undertake the 
government of Basutoland with Colonel Clarke, 
they are in reality doing honour, though with 
the doubtful honour of a base imitation, to the 
policy of Sir Bartle Frere. Time, with its record 
of merciless facts, is working a great revenge. 
The second period ends with the return of Sir 

VOL. II. D 
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Bartle Frere from Natal and the Transvaal. How 
little our late Governor spared himself may be 
gathered from the fact that he travelled to what- 
ever place his personal presence and advice 
seemed in the slightest degree necessary. In the 
Transkei war he had shifted his head-quarters 
from Cape Town to King William's Town ; in the 
Transtugela war he went to Natal, and gave the 
most devoted personal supervision to every 
possible detail. When the murmurs of discon- 
tent reached him from across the Vaal, he went 
to the Boer encampment, supposed to be full of 
mutinous and rebellious Boers. His own words 
describing his visit are these : " And this is what 
happened to me personally in the camp. I went 
there on a visit, accompanied by two orderlies, so 
that I could be recognised by every one as I rode 
into the camp. I met three young farmers ; I 
saluted them, and received their answer, ' If you 
venture to ride in you will certainly be shot.' " 
Of fear Sir Bartle Frere had none in the discharge 
of his duty. He rode in and saw the Boers, and 
by his words and presence commanded their 
respect. He came away with the full idea that 
these Boers were in earnest, and that their 
grievances were to be met by concessions of the 
fullest self-government. In his letter to the Eight 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, dated July, 1881, 
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he writes : " It is now nearly two years since I 
expressed my conviction that no less measure 
than self-government, controlled, as in the Cape 
and other colonies, by the Crown, would content 
the Boers, and that no less, with proper constitu- 
tional checks and under the authority of the 
British Crown, should be granted to them. At 
that time I certainly never contemplated that a 
section of successful malcontents would be accepted 
as representing the whole population of the 
Transvaal. I then drew up the outlines of a 
constitution, in which I was greatly assisted by 
the advice of the President of the Orange Free 
State, Mr. Brand ; of the Chief Justice of the 
Cape Colony, Sir Henry deYilliers ; of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Sprigg; and of the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Upington ; and other Dutch and 
English gentlemen who knew the Boers tho- 
roughly, and understood what was needed to 
give them a good and liberal form of govern- 
ment. The materials so collected were at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty's Government when I was 
superseded as regarded all authority in the Trans- 
vaal, in June, 1879. I drew the special attention 
of the late Sir George CoUey to the subject when 
he came out in 1880, and placed copies of the 
materials I had collected at his disposal. In a 
letter which I received from him, dated Mount 
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Prospect, February 7tli, 1881, only a few days 
before his lamented death, he asked me whether 
I remembered sending him ' an outline of a form 
of government approved by educated Dutch poli- 
ticians,' and added, ' I think, with some modifica- 
tions it might not be inapplicable to the Trans* 
vaal. I may be sanguine, but I still hope that 
this revolt will be followed by something of a 
reaction against its leaders and instigators, and 
that a favourable opportunity may ofier for giving 
to the Boers a somewhat mare liberal constitution, 
and one which would satisfy the demands of the 
majority.' " 

The statement of Sir Bartle Frere respecting 
the '^ successful malcontents" in the Transvaal 
may be questioned only by those who do not 
know that agitation and malcontent were kept 
alive by a knot of men living at the Paarl and 
Stellenbosch, in the Western Province of the Cape 
Colony. Moreover, a well-known character, of 
Irish extraction, Aylward by name, did infinite 
harm throughout the Transvaal by his un- 
measured language and incendiary addresses. 

But all these agitators would have effected 
little had it not been for the words of that arch- 
agitator himself at Midlothian. He is the man 
whom the Boers once trusted, then doubted, and 
ended by despising. Let us place side by side 
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with this the well-known words of General 
Joubert at Mount Prospect, after the battle of 
Majuba Hill, as given to the special correspondent 
of the Cape Argus ^ March 13th, 1881. They 
run thus, and are a remarkable answer to the 
Midlothian campaign of Mr. Gladstone, who if 
he really had believed in his own words would 
have restored the Transvaal. General Joubert 
says, " We have believed in the righteousness of 
the British Government. We sent a deputation 
to the Queen of England to lay our case clearly 
before her, but all to no purpose. / want to 
knoWy and the people of England will also like to 
know^ why Mr. Gladstone^ the Prime Minister of 
England^ has not carried out his promise to return 
the Transvaal to its rightful owners^ because he con- 
siders the annexation a disgraceful act When we 
read these words we relied upon the great Eng- 
lish statesman doing us justice. He has not done 
so. We desire to know why." 

The correspondent, in answer to this pertinent 
question, suggested that "Perhaps Mr. Glad- 
stone's attention had been kept so engrossed in 
the East and Ireland, that the Transvaal difficulty 
had been allowed to stand over." To this 
General Joubert answered that *'he could not see 
that was probable, as a telegram to Lanyon would 
have been sufjicientP 
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Yes, a telegram would have been sufficient; 
and had Mr. Gladstone sent that telegram, he 
would have spared himself that well-merited 
charge of " bloodguiltiness " posterity will bring 
against him. To quote his own words, spoken 
in the heat of rampant demagogueism at Mid- 
lothian, in the winter of 1879, ^^Look at what 
have been their (the Government's) spontaneous 
acts ! They have annexed in Africa the Trans- 
vaal territory, inhabited by a free European re- 
publican community, which they have thought 
proper to bring within the limits of a monarchy, 
although out of 8,000 persons in that republic 
qualified to vote on this subject we are told 
that 6,500 protested against it. These are the 
circumstances under which we have undertaken 
to transform republicans into subjects of a 
monarchy." 

In another place he follows up the same strain 
of ideas, and distinctly pledges himself to a poHcy 
of repudiation. At Peebles, April 1, 1880, he 
said, " That is the meaning of adding places like 
Cyprus and places like the country of the Boers 
to the British empire. And, moreover, I would 
say this, that if these acquisitions were as valu- 
able as they are valueless I would repudiate 
them, because they are obtained by means dis- 
honourable to the character of our country." 
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Let US examine, by the light of official docu- 
ments, how far the righteous and sensitive mind of 
Mr. Gladstone was influenced by the struggles 
of the Boers for independence. The voice of the 
man in office is very different to the voice of the 
popular orator on the hustings. In the speech 
from the throne (January ] 881), where we might 
have looked for some intimation of that righteous 
spirit of repudiating dishonourable transactions 
entered into by an unholy Government, the fol- 
lowing paragraph occurs : — 

" A rising in the Transvaal has recently im- 
posed upon me the duty of taking military 
measures with a view to the prompt vindication 
of my authority, and has of necessity set aside for 
the time any plan for securing to the European 
settlers that full control over their own local 
affairs, without prejudice to the interests of the 
natives, which I have been desirous to confer." 

No wonder that General Joubert, speaking in 
the flush of victory, at Mount Prospect (March 
1881), might ask, with telling irony, "Why 
did not the Prime Minister carry out his 
promise?" 

We know what followed after Majuba ; and 
how Mr; Gladstone, suddenly smitten with the 
sense of bloodguiltiness in South Africa, sur- 
rendered English interests, abandoned the natives, 
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and sacrificed our honour; and moreover con- 
cealed with an unworthy diplomacy from the 
English nation the real nature of an ignoble 
transaction under the mask of a suzerainty, a 
mask now finally torn away and treated with the 
contempt it deserved. 

How can any Liberal party, attached to tra- 
ditional lines as they may be, defend their posi- 
tion in South Africa on logical or sentimental 
grounds. If they despise sentiment, honour, 
prestige, as delusive and Jingoistic terms, let 
them be at least guided by the logical conclusions 
of their premises. The memory of Sir Bartle 
Frere, his acts and words, his life and example, 
are a lasting protest against his traducers. Whilst 
Mr. Gladstone was aspersing his name in Scot- 
land, and making promises time has proved to be 
hollow and superficial, Sir Bartle Frere was 
bravely facing every difficulty in South Africa 
with patriotic ardour at the risk of his life. 
Whilst the Radical press shrieked at him as if he 
were as cruel or imperious as a Roman proconsul 
or a Spanish viceroy. Sir Bartle Frere was fram- 
ing, in company with enlightened Dutchmen in 
the Cape Colony, a constitutional government 
that would in all probability have suited the 
Boers and kept them within the honoured folds 
of the English flag. Whilst every dispatch of 
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the present Government to South AMca has 
been a cowardly concession extracted by the 
rifle, or an unmeaning and useless interference, 
as were the dispatches of Lord Kimberley in the 
Basuto war, provoking amongst the colonists 
themselves contempt and dislike, the dispatches 
of Sir Bartle Frere were written with a bold, 
fair, and vigorous hand, and iiispired by an 
honourable and consistent heart. The strangest 
spectacle of all is this : when the Kadical press 
and Kadical politicians in England cursed the 
acts of Sir Bartle Frere, the colonists as a 
body, and amongst them many Dutchmen, 
blessed. 

The ideal government of South Africa would 
have been that of the home and colonial 
authorities working on the same lines and 
developing pari passu a parallel native policy, 
England respecting the constitutional rights of 
the various communities, and these African com- 
mimities respecting the advice of Imperial states- 
men. And Lord Kimberley has shown by his 
action in the Basuto war that he and the Kadical 
party could not trust such a well-ordered colony 
as that of the Cape Colony with the future of the 
Basutos, even if their military operations had been 
successful. The Kadical party have established 
an imperium in imperio in South Africa of a most 
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difficult and perplexing nature. Having taken 
over Basutoland again, and having expressed a 
wish to govern the Transkei apart from the colo- 
nists, they have created a gap most treacherous 
in its depth and width. A common native policy^ 
conducted by Englishmen and colonists alike, is 
further off than ever. With regard to this native 
policy, Sir Bartle Frere had not elaborated a 
definite course, but his general principles are 
good, and involved in the following statement : 
" I would only state my conviction that time will 
show that protection without sovereign authority 
is impossible ; that the withdrawal of sovereignty 
means the withdrawal of protection; and that 
both sovereignty and protection may be effectually 
exercised through the Colonial Government and hy 
Ministers responsible to a freely elected Colonial 
Parliament^ provided it is under the direct and 
unquestionable sovereignty of the Crown of Eng- 
land." 

And this brings us to the question how far 
Sir Bartle Frere merited the charges of his 
traducers as being an " unconstitutional gover- 
nor." Mr. Gladstone went so far as to say 
that as neither he nor Sir Henry Kawlinson had 
been in a position of responsibility, " they had 
never imbibed from actual acquaintance with 
British institutions the spirit by which British 
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government ought to be regulated and con- 
trolled." The most high-handed act Sir Bartle 
Frere was supposed to be guilty of in South 
Africa was the dismissal of the Molteno Cabinet. 
The case itself is a precedent in constitutional 
law, and is stated fully in " Todd " and elsewhere. 
The act in itself is of an exceptional character, 
but it was resorted to under very unpleaasnt cir- 
cumstances. During the Transkei war it was 
found impossible for Imperial and CJolonial forces 
to work together under divided control. The 
dispute had come to be so serious that the 
Governor had to exercise the unusual but un- 
doubtedly constitutional right of dismissing the 
Molteno-Merriman Ministry and calling upon Mr. 
Sprigg to form another. There was naturally a 
great deal of disappointment amongst the ejected 
Ministry, who never ceased assailing Sir Bartle 
Frere with the utmost rancour during the rest of 
his rigime. In Parliament they constituted an 
unbending phalanx in opposition to the great 
confederation scheme. 

Upon another occasion Mr. Gladstone, after 
denouncing the annexation of the Transvaal and 
the Zulu war, remarked, " Sir Bartle Frere, who 
was the great authority for the proceedings of the 
Government in Afghanistan, has announced in 
South Africa that it will be necessary for us to 
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extend our dominions until we reach the Portu- 
guese frontier to the north." * From the juxta- 
position of ideas, not only here but elsewhere, it 
has been inferred that Sir Bartle Fyere was 
answerable for the unconstitutional annexation 
of the Transvaal. Such an inference is entirely 
unfounded, and a bare examination of dates will 
prove it. 

Of course time may and assuredly has proved 
the futility of " the chatter of irresponsible 
frivolity," but it is as well that these points 
should be cleared up as soon as possible, and the 
stigma attached to the name of a great English- 
man removed. 

The only real charge worth discussing left 
against Sir Bartle Frere is that of having forced 
a Zulu war upon insufficient grounds. Opinions 
will differ on this subject, and the strength of 
Zulu resistance shows that if Cetywayo's " impis " 
had swept across the Tugela into Natal territory 
they would have worked most terrible destruc- 
tion, not only amongst the small white colony of 

* The Gladstone Government have recently proclaimed 
a British protectorate along the eastern littoral of South 
Africa up to St. Lucia Bay and the Portuguese frontier. 
They have also taken Bechuanaland, including the positions 
of Shoshong and Bamangwato as far as lat. 22 S., under 
British protection, thus going beyond a "Frere" pro- 
gramme. 
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40,000 men, but amongst the native population 
of 400,000 who lived under English protection. 
If the Zulus were not a standing menace to the 
Natalians, they were certainly one to the Boers in 
the Transvaal. Now, reflecting upon Boer dis- 
affection to English rule and upon Zulu hatred 
towards Boers, a cold-blooded and diplomatic 
High Commissioner might have allowed the Zulus 
to sweep into the Transvaal, harass an impover- 
ished republic, and exhaust the feeble efforts of 
the Boers. How feeble and how weak the Boer 
Eepublic was before we annexed the country may 
be gathered from the fact that there was abso- 
lutely nothing in the treasury to pay official 
clerks with, and the native difficulty with Seco- 
coeni, a far less formidable chief than Cetywayo, 
had proved too great for the Trans vaalers. In 
fact, the English had to storm the stronghold of 
Secocoeni and finish the war for the Transvaalers. 
We have some idea now of the nature of Boer 
gratitude, and might be pardoned if we viewed 
with complacency the idea of the whole Zulu 
force hurling itself upon the Transvaal in a 
weakened and impoverished state. But the 
diplomacy of Sir Bartle Frere was not so cold- 
blooded as to permit savages to attack white men 
with the silent approbation of the dominant 
power. He recognised the fact that the forces of 
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savagery are uncurbed, unscrupulous, guided by 
a spirit of wild revenge, unfit to be trusted with 
the fruits of victory, and owing allegiance to a 
cruel and despotic king. Therefore he threw those 
columns of British soldiers between the Boers and 
Zulus, with what disastrous expense and with 
what loss of life we all know ; but had it not 
been for the accident of Isandlwana, how different 
might the whole record of South African history 
be ! Possibly a united empire under the British 
flag. Our Governor wished to clear the ground 
for this desirable consummation, but he little 
dreamt that English blood would be spilt and the 
heroism of the 24th at Isandlwana and Eorke's 
Drift would be called forth to strengthen an 
Afrikander republic and consolidate an alien 
empire. 

He regarded a South African empire as the 
heritage of that dominant race which for two or 
three generations — since 1806 — has done most of 
the really hard fighting against savagery. In the 
Kadr wars of 1820, 1835, and 1846, and later on 
in 1878, the burden and heat of the day have 
fallen upon English soldiers. Whenever a power- 
ful combination of Kafir clans has had to be faced, 
English generals have come to the front and as a 
rule have carried through an arduous, thankless, 
and perplexing work. 
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We look at the tangled skein of Sonth African 
policy, and wonder what will be the end of it. 
Will the various elements, now in fusion, crystal- 
lise in some form or shape ? Will a new dominant 
power be bom out of chaos ? Will the clay 
fashion itself without the wheel of the potter ? 
Can a stately edifice arise without the hand of 
the skilled artificer ? If the Afrikanders have 
really founded an empire in the Transvaal with 
indefinite promise before it, then we say that no 
empire has been more cheaply won than this one. 
Has it been really and completely won, and will 
it outlive the circumstances of its exceptional 
and miraculous birth ? In the near future Eng- 
lishmen and English statesmen will have to take 
this matter into consideration. They will have 
to realise whether it is not better to let the terri- 
tory of Natal and of Zululand and Swasieland be 
merged in that of the Transvaal. This latter 
Eepublic will be allied with the Free State, and 
the Dutch as opposed to the English supremacy 
will be a fait accompli. The two Eepublics will 
hold the gateway to the interior, and the future 
of South Africa, in a very extended sense, will 
be influenced by what is done in Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria. The English and German settlers, who 
would have wished for British dominancy to last 
for a long time to come, will find, in the absence of 
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any real attempt of English statesmen to maintain 
the integrity of the British empire, that it is best 
to come to terms with the "Afrikander" Ee- 
public which has had such a phenomenal birth at 
Majnba Hill. England will stand by and watch, 
not without regret on the part of some of her 
sons, the independent growth of an empire she 
had the first and great difficulties in founding. 
As this empire under its own flag will certainly 
be beyond the folds of her own, no scheme of a 
federal union, or of a consolidated and world- 
wide empire, will be capable of being applied to 
Africa. The history of England will then afford 
two most remarkable instances of empires once 
founded by her sons and then lost by them — the 
first, that of America, lost by intolerance under 
George III. ; and the second that of Africa, lost 
by concession under Queen Yictoria. 

Just as some are found now to regret that 
Burke and his intuitive wisdom were not attended 
to in 1784, when he saw that force was no remedy 
in America, so some may lament hereafter that 
Frere and his advice were not followed a hun- 
dred years afterwards, when, according to the 
political circumstances of the case, the converse 
proposition was true. In both instances the 
maladroitness of English statesmen will be 
regretted, and the voice of even the unwarlike 
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Wordsworth come back as an unavailing Tyrtaean 
strain : — 



(( 



England ! the time has come when thou shooldst wean 

Thy heart &om its emasculating food ; 

The tmth should now be better understood ; 

Old things have been unsettled. We have seen 

Fair seed-time ; better harvest might have been 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa 

Anght good were destined thou wouldst step between, 

England ! all nations to the change agree." 
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THE LATE SIR BARTLE PREEE. 

( Continued,) 

Sir Bartle Freke was ohce asked what kind of 
death he would choose, and his answer was, " I 
think I should like, as John Jacob used to say, 
* to be handsomely shot,' by which he did not 
mean ' to be shot in the back.' " These words 
are typical of the man and of his character. To 
live strongly and die bravely as a soldier might 
on the field of action was his wish, and surely in 
his case this manner of dying would have suited 
the fame and nobility of his life. But death 
rounds off our destinies in a curious and chequered 
fashion. It may come too soon, or it may wait 
too long, and by waiting, spoil. Tarrying be- 
yond the expected or even wished-for time, it 
may fall like a blight out of season upon an un- 
fulfilled and misunderstood career, and by an 
envious turn anticipate the justification of time 
or the revenge of history. 
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Sir Bartle Frere did not die as lie might have 
wished, in action. His armour was laid aside 
when he fell. The man who had lived in the 
midst of official work for more than forty years, 
died as a plain civilian living quietly at Wimble- 
don, But both in India and in Africa he had 
lived two careers, and had risked and striven for 
a double reputation. Men of less fibre might not 
have tempted fortune after they had done what 
he had as Chief Commissioner of Scind. But Sir 
Bartle Frere could not rest as long as there was 
work to be done and a mission to be fulfilled, for 
he inherited an enthusiastic as well as judicial 
and administrative mind. Imagination inspired 
his thoughts and heightened his conception of 
• duty, and reason was at hand to temper this 
imagination and bring its subjects within the 
i^ange of possibility and practice. He possessed 
^he orderly as well as the irregular side of 
S'enius. Such a double capacity, for initiation 
^ixd execution, was necessary for one who had 
*o assail some of the deepest and most intricate 
pi'o'blems of the British empire. Above all 
t^ngs he was deeply infected with the im- 
P^xrial spirit — not that vain, jingoistic display of 
eathusiasm that wasted itself in words and frothy 
^"ttvloition, but that deep national sentiment of the 
gJ^^ndeur of England's traditions and the reality 
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( Continued,) 

Sir Bartle Frere was ohce asked what kind of 
death, he would choose, and his answer was, ^^I 
think I should like, as John Jacob used to say, 
' to be handsomely shot,' by which he did not 
mean ' to be shot in the back.' " These words 
are typical of the man and of his character. To 
live strongly and die bravely as a soldier might 
on the field of action was his wish, and surely in 
his case this manner of dying would have suited 
the fame and nobility of his life. But death 
rounds off our destinies in a curious and chequered 
fashion. It may come too soon, or it may wait 
too long, and by waiting, spoil. Tarrying be- 
yond the expected or even wished-for time, it 
may fall like a blight out of season upon an un- 
fulfilled and misunderstood career, and by an 
envious turn anticipate the justification of time 
or the revenge of history. 
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precept by precept. They laughed and scoffed at 
scientific boundaries, but slowly and laboriously 
they are compelled to work from one geographical 
point to another, and reconstruct the map of our 
empire. 

Till Sir Bartle Frere went to South Africa, in 
1877, all had gone well with him. After his 
Indian career he was chosen to go on a mission to 
Zanzibar, in 1872, in order to persuade the Sultan 
to put down the slave traffic in his kingdom. He 
was successful here, and extracted promises from 
the Sultan which the latter still honourably ful- 
fils. He returned to England, and, in 1875, 
^mpanied the Prince of Wales on his well- 
hiown tour through India in the capacity of a 
tnisty adviser and confidant. No mark of royal 
favour was more richly earned than this, and if 
* shower of courtly favours might have been 
regarded as the crown and climax of a successful 
<^eer, Sir Bartle Frere might have paused here. 

But South Africa awaited him, together with 
the solution of a problem that made exorbitant 
demands upon the vigour of one who had grown 
S^^yin England's service. He was despatched 
^^ the Imperial errand of confederating South 
■^ca. Sir Bartle Frere made his plans and 
^•^^ght his way through colonial opposition and 
detraction at home till the Zulu war and the 
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of her obligations. He never quailed before the 
tumult of war or the prospect of civil complica- 
tions, because he had faith in England's power 
and the efficacy of her regenerative task. The 
British empire could never mean to him what it 
means to the vulgar and mercantile mind — simply 
a chain of commercial posts girdling the world, 
with London as the centre. It was a great entity 
and a great influence, moulding the political and 
spiritual life of thousands of subjects. And there 
was a great deal that savoured of the Church 
militant about his government and administra- 
tion, for the carnal weapon was not all in all to 
him.^ Arms were chiefly valuable to him for the 
field they opened for philanthropic enterprise. 
He wished to make the basis of this empire firm . 
and unassailable both in Afghanistan and in 
South Africa, the two regions of the earth where 
its boundaries stiU were shadowy. Unfortu- 
nately for him he lived when his fellow-country- 
men thought too meanly of England's imperial 
future. He was exposed to that blind and un- 
reasoning flood of turbulent public opinion which, 
since 1880, has paralysed the hands of our states- 
men and imperilled colonial and Imperial interests. 
Englishmen, taught by foreigners, are realising 
the value of what they despised, and our states- 
men are learning a Frere policy, line by line, 
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precept by precept. They laughed and scoffed at 
scientific boundaries, but slowly and laboriously 
they are compelled to work from one geographical 
point to another, and reconstruct the map of our 
empire. 

Till Sir Bartle Frere went to South Africa, in 
1877, all had gone well with him. After his 
Indian career he was chosen to go on a mission to 
Zanzibar, in 1872, in order to persuade the Sultan 
to put down the slave traffic in his kingdom. He 
was successful here, and extracted promises from 
the Sultan which the latter still honourably ful- 
fils. He returned to England, and, in 1875, 
accompanied the Prince of Wales on his weU- 
known tour through India in the capacity of a 
trusty adviser and confidant. No mark of royal 
favour was more richly earned than this, and if 
a shower of courtly favours might have been 
regarded as the crown and climax of a successful 
career. Sir Bartle Frere might have paused here. 

But South Africa awaited him, together with 
the solution of a problem that made exorbitant 
demands upon the vigour of one who had grown 
grey in England's service. He was despatched 
on the Imperial errand of confederating South 
Africa. Sir Bartle Frere made his plans and 
fought his way through colonial opposition and 
detraction at home till the Zulu war and the 
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tragic field of Isandlwana. Party spirit ran high 
upon this Zulu war, but so great was the opinion 
of all statesmen of Sir Bartlo Frere's capacity, 
that although they censured him they kept him 
in office. Philanthropists marvelled at their 
champion, and thought that he had changed, and 
fixed the stigma of ambition upon his lordly acts. 
But he had not changed really ; he was acting 
for the welfare of South Africa, though the sight 
of the carnal weapon was for the time uppermost. 
Politicians loaded them with abuse, but the 
great governor held on his way, unmoved by the 
open assault of enemies and the silent reproaches 
of friends. He knew what South Africa needed ; 
how could they ? Distance impaired their know- 
ledge of the requirements of the case, misfor- 
tune in war had alienated their sympathies, and 
abuse jaundiced their judgment. The thread 
of South African politics could be held and 
unravelled only by a powerful and unfettered 
hand, and in his hands — call him viceroy or pro- 
consul, it matters not — it should be left abso- 
lutely. His enemies and quasi-Mends neither 
wholly trusted him nor distrusted him. They 
invested him with a curse of an arrested policy 
in the Cape, Zululand, and the Transvaal, and 
hampered him with paltry measures. At last 
they stripped him of high commission ership, and 
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wrecked his sole chance. Faint as had been the 
chances of confederation before the Zulu war, 
they were gone absolutely and entirely when Sir 
Garnet Wolseley took the commissionership of the 
eastern territories out of Sir Bartle Frere's hands. 

In a broad sense he had seen the proper boun- 
daries and the probable expansion of our South 
African empire. His measures of annexation on 
the west and east coast, and his proposed pro- 
tectorate of Pondoland and Damaraland prove 
this. But stump orators at home were ignorant 
of the simplest geography of South Africa. Gulled 
by pictures of Boer patriotism and puritanism, 
they set the Transvaalers loose from their alle- 
giance, and so have sown the dragon seeds of 
race distinction and hatred. Beyond the Tugela 
they have, in sheer malice or negligence, spite of 
every protest from governors and colonists, left 
Zulus after the Zulu war to swelter in bloodshed 
and slay one another in hecatombs. All this 
blood was the sacrifice which the Moloch of public 
opinion — an opinion, be it said, servilely followed, 
not wisely guided, by so-called statesmen— de- 
manded from the brave Zulu race ; and this 
Moloch, it must be confessed, has drunk a lordly 
cup to the full. 

Have British statesmen gained a particle of 
advantage by bowing down to this god ? On the 
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contrary, have they not lost honour and fair name 
irretrievably ? The phrase they detested, " the 
boundaries of our empire," is dinned into their 
unwilling ears on every side, loudly and indig- 
nantly, by colonists and Englishmen. In Africa, 
India, and throughout the broad spaces of the 
Pacific, the British race are brushing aside im- 
patiently their halting definitions of Imperial 
duty. Even foreigners mock their irresolution, 
and achieve easy diplomatic victories. Kational 
indignation is disarmed, because Englishmen half 
sympathise with the caution and bold vigour of 
the German Chancellor, laying bare the criminal 
ineptitude of a purposeless department of state. 
And the letters and despatches of Sir Bartle Frere, 
once scorned as imperialistic, are now enshrined 
amongst the national records as carefully as those 
rejected leaves of the Sibyl. 

Sir Bartle Frere possessed not only the public 
virtues associated with high statesmanship, but 
also the less distinguished graces of social kind- 
ness. In fact, he lives in the memories of many 
Africans and Indians as much by virtue of the 
number of his unrecorded acts of charity and 
courtesy as by his more notable deeds of adminis- 
tration. In India he realised the dignified and 
gracious bearing of the English gentleman, who 
never forgot in the midst of his official importance 
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this cardinal maxim, that it is as wise and great 
to conciliate by sympathy as it is to rule by 
strength. Consequently the welfare, progress, 
and occupations of those committed to his care 
were, even down to minutiae, the subject of his 
intelligent criticism. As in India, so in South 
Africa, Sir Bartle Frere was perhaps never more 
really interested than when he was busied with 
some scheme of education and social reform. In 
the " Old Deccau Days," written by his daughter, 
we gain an insight into that family life of the 
Goyemor which, by its many-sided influences, 
helped to mould and elevate. Sir Bartle Frere's 
household presented the picture of a refined and 
sympathising Englfsh home, accessible to all, 
generous to all, and even profuse in its hospitality. 
In Cape Town the courtesies of Government House 
were known and fully appreciated by a wide circle 
of English and Dutch alike ; and it is well known 
that the emoluments of his office were of small 
consideration to the Governor if he could only 
unite in the bonds of common social intercourse 
the scattered and somewhat jarring elements of a 
colonial settlement. In spite of the engrossing 
cares of native wars and high political schemes, 
he had been able to spare time for thoughtful 
criticism upon the state of education in the 
colony and the development of its struggling lite- 
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rary life. The Cape Town Philosophical Society 
owed a great deal to him, and on more than one 
occasion and in more than one address he had 
drawn attention to the proper study of the 
native character. The rudeness of colonial life 
rejects, as a rule, such criticism — ^the Boers, for 
instance, have never deemed the language, cus- 
toms, and general life of the Bushmen and 
Kafirs worth even a single commentary; but 
Sir Bartle Frere and his family strove to battle 
with this, and by precept as well as example to 
surround the despised "Gibeonite of society" 
with scholarly interest, and subject him to Chris- 
tian and humanising influences. His treatment 
of the native generally must be carefully con- 
sidered, both in reference to what he did and 
wrote with reference to the tribes in India, and 
what he contemplated doing in South Africa. 
Two books written by him — one called " Eastern 
Africa as a Field for Missionary Labour," and 
the other, ^'Indian Missions" — best illustrate 
and explain his views on the extremely delicate 
and complex questions which await England not 
only as a conquering but evangelising nation. A 
mission with Sir Bartle Frere meant nothing 
small or nothing theologically narrow. It meant 
the best efforts of a superior race to inculcate its 
highest and most suitable ideas upon an inferior 
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number of subjects, varying in the scale of civili- 
sation from the refinements of speculative creeds 
to the deep barbarism of the Kafirs. The method 
the great administrator would apply was an adap- 
tative one, with strict regard to time and circum- 
stances. 

His quondam friends amongst the philanthro- 
pists could not understand his methods. They 
stated that they could, not understand the reasons 
of the Kafir wars. To men who do not know the 
history and the circumstances of South Africa these 
wars may have seemed inexplicable at the time ; 
but recent events may have opened their eyes. 
Moral force at the outset is not the power to 
wield in South Africa. Cetywayo's myrmidons 
could never have appreciated it, trained as they 
were in that rough and Spartan fashion. The 
task of regeneration — I say it consciously and 
without reserve — lay through war. The ' ^ standing 
menace" was a real danger, and needed the shock 
of battle to scatter it. Then came the great and 
responsible work of administration, and here it 
is where Sir Bartle would have been strong, and 
here where he would have been successful, had 
chance favoured him. It is on the question of 
striking a lethal blow with the mailed hand that 
the High Commissioner was arraigned and con- 
demned by many of his countrymen. They mis- 
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understood the man and misinterpreted the motived 
that guided him. They cast the slur of ambitious 
designs upon his methods. The uningtructed dis- 
ciples of philanthropy turned savagely round and 
exclaimed, "How can a man smite those whom 
he affects to love ? " The plain answer to this is 
found in the study of South African history and 
an observation of savage nature. Love and loyalty 
cannot be won from rude warriors when strength 
is doubted. Philanthropy after all may, in its 
relation to such absolute savages as the Kafirs, 
have its morbid side. 

The other alternative is to leave Kafir nature 
to itself, and allow it to work out its own develop- 
ment. But we have had recent illustrations of 
this method. The present evils of Zululand are 
the evils of barbarism left to itself. The true 
road to African prosperity lay through strong 
Imperial intervention. We have had enough of 
that economy, so dear to the sordid mind of Lord 
Derby, which rejects a small expenditure at first, 
but is ultimately forced into hurried and ex- 
pensive measures of recuperation. Bechuanaland ^ 
is not without its lesson and moral. 

Sir Bartle Frere has had a great and melo- 
dramatic life, and it is an especially instructive 
one to those who come after him. Englishmen 
have to deal with the boundaries of an empire 
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and with the welfare of millions of native sub- 
jects. Unless strong and able administrators of 
the personal character and aims of Sir Bartle Frere 
are found occasionally to guide and legislate, this 
empire may become the heritage of others, 
Englishmen at heart love and honour such men. 
But being narrowly instructed upon* the great 
interests of the empire, they have been the 
victims of platform orators. When enlighten- 
ment comes they may turn and rend their false 
guides, for in reality they must prize their 
hardly-won empire and admire the individual 
statesmen who have built it up and broadened its 
basis. In the words of a leading Australian 
statesman, speaking recently in a Colonial Par- 
liament at Brisbane, "they want to be loyal to 
their own kith and kin, and not to Lord Derby or 
Mr. Gladstone." 

Sir Bartle Frere suffered and was strong. Is- 
andlwana was a malignant shadow cast across his 
path, but that alone could scarcely have checked 
him and altered the drift of South African history. 
The utterances of demagogues speaking to please 
the ear of the people by phrase and party catch- 
word hurt him much more. We know the sequel 
of the Zulu war. Assailed by enemies and re- 
buked by friends, Sir Bartle Frere said but few 
words. When time began to work a revenge, 
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he had the forgiving patriotism to use the humble 
agency of the pen and still instruct. The reaper 
Death has taken him from our midst when we 
could ill spare him. He wished to die in 
England, and he wrote — 

*< Where in the summer snii the early grasses grow, 
Six feet of English ground, a Briton's grave, 
Best in my native land, is all I crave.'' 

But the nation would not brook this lowly wish, 
and laid him beneath the dome of St. Paul's, 
wrapped in his country's honoured flag, between 
Nelson and Wellington. 



IV. 

BA8UT0LAND. 

There is no chapter of South African politics 
that presents such contradictory phases and such 
tangled interests as the Basuto question. This 
particular question is the whole South African 
problem in miniature, with its anomalies, reversals, 
and repentances. If a statesman can detect all 
the subtle influences that have guided legislation 
in this remote and mountainous part of our South 
African dependencies, he will be materially helped 
to a view of the wider complexities of the whole 
South African field of politics. There is not an 
interest, nor even a small part of administrative 
legislation, which has not been touched here. 
The Basuto question has been a test question of 
South Africa for some time past, and it may be 
confidently predicted that in times to come it will 
be the locus classicus on which the future admi- 
nistrator will lay his finger. It is, in fact, a 
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"leading case" in Cape Mstory. War in Basu- 
toland meant not simply an exchange of hostilities 
between whites and blacks in veldt or kloof. It 
meant wrangles between negrophiUst and colonist, 
recrimination between home and colonial autho- 
rities, reproaches between burghers and volun- 
teers, Boers and British, and quarrels between 
Ministers and the Opposition at Cape Town. 
The whole complication ended disastrously, and 
the Cape Colony in the late war was saddled with 
a debt of between three and four millions of 
money — no small amount for a population of less 
than half a million. The contest was not for land 
or loot, the prizes of victory ; it was undertaken 
for the purpose of enforcing a point of law. The 
country itself is rugged and mountainous — ^the 
average elevation of Basutoland is 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea — and the Basuto clans 
may be termed the Highlanders of South Africa. 
Its area is about 7,000 square miles, measuring 
in length about 150, and in breadth 60 miles. 
The inhabited part of it is a strip of only thirty 
miles in breadth, running parallel with the Free 
State border down its whole length. The popu- 
lation is calculated to be 150,000, and the value 
of their ' property over £800,000. To expend 
three or four millions of colonial money to try 
to force a point of law upon clans whose whole 
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real property did not amount to a million, was a 
costly undertaking. 

From its very position Basntoland is a com- 
paratiyely inaccessible country for military ope- 
rations. It lies to the extreme north-east of the 
Cape'Colony, far fipom the railways, and to reach 
it a long and weary march, with expensive trans- 
port by ox-waggon, is necessary. The Free 
State forms the western boundary, and although 
theburghersof this Kepublic were much interested 
in the successful termination of the war between 
their savage neighbours and the Cape Colonists, 
they did not sympathise with the object of it from 
reasons of their own, and at one time went so far 
as to raise objections to the passage of arms and 
commissariat through their territory. On the 
north Basutoland was effectually cut off from 
Natal by the lofty range of the Drakensburg 
Mountains, which culminate in the point known 
as "Champagne Castle." The only way to 
approach the Basutos was fipom Barkly and Lady- 
grey from the south, or over the Caledon Kiver 
from the Free State. 

The country itself was ruled by several chief- 
tains who owned a nominal tribal allegiance to a 
paramount chief. They lived in mountain fast- 
nesses fortified by masonry, and pastured in secu- 
rity large herds of cattle along the slopes and 
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summits. The curiously shaped peaks of Basuto- 
land afford peculiar opportunities for their method 
of defence. Their precipitous sides are easily 
made impregnable — the Basutos are skilful engin- 
eers — and the chiefs can hold out for an unlimited 
space of time if their cattle can be kept safely. 
Thaba Bosigo and Moirosi's Mount are historical 
places in the history of Kafir warfare. The 
Basutos themselves occupy a marked and peculiar 
place in Cape history. 

Putting aside for a moment as perplexing the 
infinite complications of the difficulty in its more 
advanced stages, it wiU be expedient .to seize 
upon and point out the existence of a few promi- 
nent periods in the history of Basutoland itself. 
It is easier to rally reflection, first of all, round a 
few centres of historical importance. There can 
be said to be six periods in the history of this 
Basuto difficulty. 

1 . There was a period when the Basutos were 
a scattered and disorganised community, on the 
verge of extinction, holding a precarious existence 
amongst the crags and rocks of their highland 
country. They had been brought to this state 
by the action of the Free State Boers, with whom 
they had an undying and implacable feud. 

2. The remnants of these scattered clans excited 
the compassion of the then English Governor at 
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the Cape, Sir Philip Wodehouse. He stepped 
between the Dutch Boers and the Basutos, and 
threw over the native the aegis of British pro- 
tection. It was on March 12, 1868, that Sir P. 
Wodehouse issued a proclamation declaring the 
Basutos to be British subjects. So miserable was 
their condition, that in 1871, three years after this, 
Commandant Bowker, when giving evidence 
before the Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council, stated, "that the Basutos had changed 
places with the baboons, the latter living in the 
open flats, whilst the former had been driven into 
the caves and mountains." They had lost two 
thousand men, their stock had been captured, and 
their property destroyed. Their leader, Moshesh, 

was an old man, and was thoroughly cowed. The 
only haven of refuge that presented itself to him 

was that aflEbrded by the English Government. 
This protection the Governor gave to them. 

3. Sir Henry Barkly succeeded Sir P. Wode- 
house in 1870, and it was early in his regime that 
the Basutoland annexation became law. Pre- 
viously to this the Basutos simply came under 
the protection of the Governor of the Cape Colony 
in his capacity of High Commissioner, and Com- 
mandant Bowker, as Commissioner's agent, had 
been named to carry out any provisional regula- 
tions. When the Basutos therefore were annexed 
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to the Cape Colony they entered upon a neV 
era altogether in their existence. They were 
part and parcel of the Cape Colony, and so came 
under, not Imperial administration only, but that 
of the colonists as well. The confusion of a 
double imperium has been a puzzle to the simple 
mind of the savage, who realises best " one chief, 
one word," and it accounts for much that follows. 

4. However, all went fairly well for some years 
until, in April, 1880, the provisions of the Peace 
Preservation Act were extended to Basutoland. 
According to this Act it was necessary to disarm 
all the natives. The Basutos resisted, and it was 
in August, 1880, that the first really serious dis- 
turbance began, and the refipactory chief, Masu- 
pha, fortified his mountain, Thaba Bosigo, and 
refused to allow the loyals to give up their arms. 
And so the Basuto war arose, a war which lasted 
in a desultory way for more than two years, and 
cost the colony nearly four millions of money. ' 

5. The mission of the famous General Gordon 
may be regarded as an important episode in this 
war. He came out as a mediator and a peacemaker 
between the colonists and the Imperial Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Basutos. As the war went 
on in its fruitless and desultory ms^nner, it was 
seen that the Cape Colony could not carry out 
the Disarmament Act, that little or no help could 
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be expected from England, and that the only- 
hope of peace and quiet lay in some compromise 
or agreement with the Home Government. 
General Gordon's mission was a failure, partly 
owing to the nature of the natives with whom he 
was brought in contact, hut chiefly owing to the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Cape oflGlcials. 

6. The sixth and last period in the eventful 
Hstory of these barbarians witnesses their return 
to the rule of the Imperial Government and their 
severance from the colony by the repeal of the 
Annexation Act of 1871. Practically speaking 
the colonists now have nothing whatever to do 
with Basutoland or the Basutos. They are the 
protSgSs of the Home Government, and Colonel 
Clarke has been sent out to administer the 
country under this new phase in its existence. 
Basutoland, after its many experiments and vicis- 
situdes has reverted to the state it was in the 
time of the high commissionership of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse. Our good wishes should go with 
Colonel Clarke, but judging from experience a 
most modified view of our expectancies should 
be taken. 

It will be necessary, however, to pass these 
periods in review again with a greater attention 
to detail, as mere facts are inexplicable unless it 
is possible to give reasons for their presence. 
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Light may thns be thrown npon the Tarious 
influences that hare been at work in deter- 
mining the Basnto policy from one step to 
another. 

With regard to the first period of the Basnto 
question, when the natiyes were rescued by the 
intervention of Sir Philip Wodehouse, there is 
the fourfold consideration of the attitude of the 
Imperial Government, Sir Philip Wodehouse, the 
Freestaters, and the Basutos themselves. On 
March 12th, 1868, Sir Philip Wodehouse issued 
a proclamation declaring the Basutos to be British 
subjects. At this time the Imperial Oovemment 
were averse to extending their African respon- 
sibilities. The High Commissioner had been 
instructed to bring all the moral influence he 
possessed to facilitate an agreement between the 
Orange Free State and the Basutos, but not a 
word was said about the direct transfer of Basnto- 
land to Imperial control. Lord Cardwell in a 
despatch dated March 9, 1866, remarked, "I am 
most desirous to promote, by any means fairly 
within your power, the benevolent object {i.e. the 
protection of the Basutos) you have in view, but 
the extension of British rule in South Africa is a 
matter too serious in its bearings to be entertained 
by her Majesty's Government without some over- 
ruling necessity, such as has not yet arisen, and 
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cannot be anticipated, I think, as likely to arise 
in the present case.'^ 

His lordship, therefore, is wholly against the 
idea of the assumption of sovereign rights, and he 
concludes by saying, "I am not prepared to 
authorise your compliance with the request 
which has been made to you by Basuto chiefs, 
that their tribes may be taken under the imme- 
diate authority of the Queen." However, as if 
to prove the variableness of the oflGlcieil mind in 
Downing Street, the Duke of Buckingham, in a 
despatch dated December, 1867, takes a diflterent 
view of the situation, and it is stated that her 
Majesty's Government had come to the conclusion 
*^ that the peace and welfare of H.M.'s posses- 
sions in South Africa would be promoted by 
siccepting the overtures of the chief Moshesh, and 
that the best arrangement for the recognition of 
"the Basutos as British subjects would be found in 
"the annexation of their country to the colony of 
IKatal." Assuming, therefore, the willingness of 
^atal to accept the annexation, H.M.'s Govem- 
xnent authorised Sir P. Wodehouse to treat with 
Moshesh for the recognition of himself and tribe 
ss British subjects. Sir P. Wodehouse at once 
informed the President of the Free State what 
lie Home Government had authorised him 
to do. The President objected, but by the 
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proclamation of March, 1868, the matter was 
settled. 

The Duke of Buckingham thought that Sir P. 
Wodehouse had been precipitate in his action, 
and that he ought to have first entered into nego- 
tiations with the Free State and Natal before taking 
the final step, and had therefore laid himself open 
to the charge of exceeding his authority. He 
should in any case state that his proclamation 
was conditional. Sir P. Wodehouse refused to 
state anything of the sort, and pointed out that 
if the Home Government did not support him, and 
that frankly, the only alternative left him was to 
resign. This he was not permitted to do, and his 
act was subsequently sanctioned in the Duke of 
Buckingham's despatch of July, 1868, on the ex- 
press understanding that no pecuniary or military 
aid was to be sought from England. 

A conference was held at Aliwal North for the 
final settlement of the Basuto question between 
the commissioner appointed by the Yolksraad of 
the Orange Free State on the one hand, and Sir P. 
Wodehouse on the other. The Freestaters were 
incensed at the action of the Governor. By his 
means, they maintained, the fruits of victory had 
been sijatched from their hands, and with regard 
to the assumption of authority it had, they 
argued, violated the Clark convention of Febru- 
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ary, 1854, by wMch H.M.'s Qovemment had 
stated that they had no wish or intention to enter 
thereafter into any treaties with any native tribes 
to the north of the Orange Eiver which might be 
injurious to the interests of the Free State. But 
the convention of Aliwal North ended in a virtual 
ratification of Sir P. Wodehouse's proclamation. 
The differences between the Orange Free State 
and the Imperial Government were adjusted with- 
out farther delay, and with regard to the border 
and border difficulties. Sir P. Wodehouse re- 
marked, "If a reasonable boundary were adopted, 
the British Government would no doubt be able 
and be bound to maintain a due control over their 
own subjects, and thus the people of the Free State 
would be left to enjoy in peace and without 
any extraordinary effort on their part the lands 
they had hitherto held on such unprofitable 
terms." 

The Basutos, therefore, were taken under the 
protection of Sir P. Wodehouse in his capacity of 
High Commissioner. 

And at this stage it may be necessary to pause 
and remark on one or two points which illustrate 
the old, old story of South African wars and 
diplomacy. First of all there are the Boers 
shooting down the natives — an inevitable process, 
and part and parcel of the work of pioneering and 
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of the gradual advance of the white man into the 
black man's country. 

Then there is the spectacle of a British Commis- 
sioner taking the part of the defeated and crushed 
native and asserting the right of a protectorate 
over all South Africa. And quite right, too, if 
only this protectorate is made at proper and fitting 
times and in a consistent and unvarying manner. 
What strikes one is that Sir. P. Wodehouse may 
have been right in taking the Basutos under his 
care, but he may have been wrong in putting oflf 
his interference so long. It would, perhaps, have 
been kinder to the Basutos and juster to the 
Freestaters if he had taken over Basutoland be- 
fore it had been warred down. Then there is the 
familiar sight of a halting and vacillating policy 
at home. Lord Cardwell says that the English 
Government did not wish to extend their respon- 
sibilities on any account, but after all the Duke 
of Buckingham condoned the offence Lord Card- 
well condemned. The Boers look upon the whole 
transaction as unjust to themselves and a distinct 
violation of the Clark Convention. In such a 
conflicting state of things it is difficult to assert 
categorically where the moral guilt lies, for pro- 
bably the Boers were hard on the natives, and the 
act of Sir P. Wodehouse can be excused on the 
score of humanity, although it may have been a 
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violation of the letter. As fSEir as the Governor 
himself is concerned, he is a man of strong will 
and determination. He threatens to resign at 
once if the Home Government do not admit his* 
view of the situation. Whatever may be said 
against "prancing proconsuls," it is perfectly 
evident that a certain latitude of judgment and 
fipeedom of action must be deputed to Governors 
and High Commissioners, incurring such respon- 
sibilities as they do. They alone can feel the pulse 
of the country and estimate the force of local 
opinion and the urgency of present circumstances. 

The position laid down by Sir P. Wodehouse, 
perhaps rather boldly, was that the protectorate of 
the South African tribes lay with the Imperial 
Government. This was an intelligible position, 
especially before the days of responsible govem- 
irient at the Cape and the interference of political 
philanthropists. 

To come now to the next stage in the history 
of Basutoland. In 1870 Sir Henry Barkly suc- 
ceeded Sir P. Wodehouse, and it was early in his 
regime that the Basutoland Annexation Act be- 
came law, and by this measure Basutoland was 
made part and parcel of the Cape Colony. Abun- 
dant evidence on the matter was taken before the 
Select Committee of the Legislative Council, and 
upon the whole it was favourable to the idea of 
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annexation to the Cape Colony. It cannot be 
said that the Home Government forced Basuto- 
land upon the colony. In fact, Mr. Southey is 
. reported to have said in the House of Assembly 
that the Imperial Government would prefer an- 
nexation to Natal, but that he himself was in 
favour of annexing it to this colony, as in truth 
were the natives ; but that if the annexation were 
to take place at all it should be carried out at 
once ; for while the Imperial Government were 
in favour of annexing it to Natal, and Natal her- 
self wished it, next year they might be too late. 
Thus Basutoland became an integral part of the 
Cape Colony. It is not quite certain that the 
Basutos themselves were altogether clear about 
the nature of the transaction. , The first under- 
standing Moshesh had with Sir P.. Wodehouse 
was that they should be most distinctly under 
the Governor in his capacity as High Commis- 
sioner. "What he really wished was that Basuto- 
land should be a native reserve, where natives 
alone should be allowed to dwell. "When the 
Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit to South Africa, 
Moshesh earnestly entreated to be made a British 
subject ; and his phrase to Sir P. Wodehouse in 
1868 was "that he and his people should be 
allowed to rest under the large folds of the flag 
of England before he was no more." 
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After the annexation became an accomplished 
fact things went on well in Basutoland. No other 
native territory improved so rapidly as this. The 
Basutos were profitable colonists. They paid 
hut-tax willingly, supplied the labour market of 
Kimberley, grew com and mealies, used American 
ploughs, welcomed missionaries, and in every 
way were a credit to their patrons. Not only 
did they easily defray the expenses incurred by 
the simple form of government under which they 
lived, but they even contributed to the colonial 
revenue. In frontier wars they were invaluable 
as allies. Led by white officers, they would go 
anywhere; and their skill in "spooring" and 
scouting through a rough and bushy country was 
unrivalled. In a bush warfare they often did 
more than regulars could be expected to do. 
Thus they were not only good colonists, but good 
auxiliaries against native rebels, and with them 
the first seeds of civilisation seemed to Jiave taken 
firm root. But the possession of firearms, as well 
as their material prosperity, introduced a dan- 
gerous self-confidence. The Basutos waxed fat 
and kicked. The act which was the proximate 
cause of the Basuto rebellion was the Disarmament 
Act. 

In contiguous countries the Act was being 
carried out slowly but eff'ectually. The first real 
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note of disaffection seems to have come from the 
two Basuto chiefs, Masupha and Lerothodi. It 
is extremely difficult to trace the cause, in the 
first instance, of this opposition to colonial rule. 
Some will aver that a war spirit had been grow- 
ing up for some time past in Basutoland ; that the 
possession of guns acquired by work on the raU- 
ways and at the Diamond Fields had engendered 
confidence. Moreover, the very fact of the 
Basutos having been our allies in other wars 
had increased their self-respect, and had also 
initiated them into the European tactics. It 
was evident that a trained native with a gun was 
a very different antagonist to the untrained one 
with knobkerries and assegais. Over and above 
these considerations, there was the knowledge 
that their country, with such fortresses as Thaba 
Bosigo in it, w JLily defended, and thenatol 
strength of cliffs and schantzies could be wonder- 
fully augn^ented by artificial fortification. Some 
or all of these motives might have worked upon 
the minds of the Basutos and created a kind of 
national party, prepared to resist the law of the 
colonist. 

It was to the interest of the chiefs to nourish 
this feeling. For a long time past they had felt 
that the introduction of white magistrates and 
European law had had the effect of weakening 
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their power and personal influence. The written 
code of the white man is necessarily at variance 
with the arbitrary word of the chiefs, whose will 
alone is law. 

The Kafirs, especially the Basutos, are by no 
means backward in reading the signs of the times, 
and it was resolved therefore that the chiefs and 
the clans should make a fight for it. The reports 
of the magistrates themselves point to the fact 
that a warlike spirit was on the increase, and 
Lerothodi and Masupha were not slow in availing 
themselves of it. Still this war party did not 
have everything their own way in Basutoland. 
There was an educated party amongst them, 
including such men as Sofonia, the son of old 
Moshesh, who saw that as Basutoland was part 
of the colony it was as well to conform to the 
laws of the colony ; and these men were among 
the few who realised the fact that chieftains 
were doomed in the future, and that upon the 
whole, considering with what superstitions and 
witchcraft and other abominations they sur- 
rounded themselves, it was as well they should 
be doomed and the white magistrate step in. 

About August, 1880, the first really serious 
complications began. The chief Masupha had 
begun to fortify Thaba Bosigo, and had refused 
to allow the loyals to give up their arms. 
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The Basutos separated into two parties, those 
who supported the chiefs, and those who deter- 
mined loyally to adhere to the execution of the 
law. 

The paramount chief, Letsea, enlisted himself 
at first on the side of order, and went up to 
Thaba Bosigo to try and persuade Masupha to 
submit. In a "pitso," or assembly, he had 
openly avowed his intention of supporting the 
law, and of carrying out the Disarmament Act if 
time were given. 

Things looking so serious, Mr. Sprigg, the Pre- 
mier, accompanied by the Commandant-General 
of the Forces, left Cape Town on August 12th, 
and went straight to Basutoland. He arrived at 
Maseru unprotected, thinking that this course 
would give confidence to the Basutos, and en- 
courage them in the belief that force would not 
be used. It was probably about this time that 
the mischief was done which resulted in so much 
evil and expense to the colony. 

It does not seem that the Premier or the Com- 
mandant-General were sufficiently impressed with 
the magnitude of the danger and the necessity 
for prompt and decisive action. Whilst parley- 
ing and negotiating were going on, the war party 
in Basutoland was gaining strength. The sight 
of the Cape Premier travelling alone and unpro- 
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tected did not produce the moral effect it was 
supposed it would. 

The loyal parts of the population had no centre 
to rally round, and a correspondent wrote about 
this time from one of the States, " With a good 
force at each magistracy of one hundred men 
sharp, Letsea would receive encouragement, and 
loyal natives would come over." One of the 
most important bits of evidence is the report of 
an interview between the Colonial Secretary and 
Tsekelo, Sofonia, and Mtsane, sons of Moshesh, 
at Maseru, August 25th, 1880. The sons of the 
old chief, who, it must be remembered, were 
taken imder British protection by Sir Philip 
"Wodehouse, said, inter alia^ "It is now twelve 
^ears since we came under the government of 
'the Queen, and we are ready to remain faith- 
:ftil unto death, and to help the Government by 
our acts and counsel." Again, Tsekelo says, 
in answer to a question addressed to him, "that 
^ny sign of weakness on the part of the Govern- 
xnent would endanger the result of any negotia- 
tion." 

It would have been well if the Premier had 
Idealised this early, and had never gone up into 
IBasutoland without six hundred or a thousand men 
l)ehind him. Of course it is easy to be wise after 
the event, but a rebellious spirit had been ripening 
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SO long in Basutoland that it could no longer be 
checked by any process of reasoning or any dis- 
play of moral force ; hine illce lacrymce^ and pre- 
sently a war began which cost the Colonial 
Government so much of its prestige. The moral 
effect of the failure of the Basuto campaign will 
last for a long time, and cannot be eradicated 
without a severe struggle. About the general 
wisdom of the policy of disarmament there can 
be little doubt. Arms in the hands of natives 
who have no game to shoot are dangerous. There 
must be only one object in the possession of fire- 
arms, and this, in a country like South Africa, 
cannot be allowed. But the carrying out of a 
policy must be subject to the consideration of 
time, place, and circumstances. 

The programme of the Cape Government seemed 
to be this — ^first give up your arms, then we may 
give you licences, and then organise, if needs be, 
a native militia. The order ought to have been 
reversed. The warlike spirit of the young 
Basutos might have been turned into legitimate 
channels, and helped to preserve order in their 
own lands or on the confines. The gun licence 
might have been enforced, through the magis- 
trates and chiefs, gradually and gently. The 
challenge of Mr. Sprigg was too direct, and 
the instantaneous surrender of all arms, with or 
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without compensation, was calculated to wound 
the amour propre of a brave and, up to this point, 
a loyal people. Moreover, the challenge of Mr. 
Sprigg came without the presence of a force 
ready to back it up. 

The first blood was spilt towards the end of 
September. On the 21st of that month a fight 
took place between the Cape Mounted Kiflemen 
and some of Lerethodi's and Molitsane's men. 
A private of the C.M.E. was wounded and two 
rebels were killed. All this happened close to 
Mafeteng, and later on this place was attacked 
by a large force of natives. Then the news came 
down to Cape Town that Mr. Surmon was shut up 
in Mohalie's Hoek and Carrington at Mafeteng. 

The details of the Basuto campaign are ex- 
ceedingly dull and wearisome. The impregnable 
ibrtresses of the Basutos were a barrier to all 
3)rogress and success. The Basutos themselves 
^were wary and watchful, very nearly snatching 
on one or two occasions important successes. 
The volunteer system did not work well, as 
i;he same men could not be kept in the field 
more than six months; the burghers were dis- 
satisfied with the manner of warfare, no land 
loot or oxen being in the distance to reward 
them. There was an angry feeling between Eng- 
lishmen and Dutchmen about that time owing to 
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affairs in the Transvaal, and the colonists effected 
nothing. It is true that Colonel Wa veil's column 
swept through a good deal of country, but his 
independent and rather erratic reconnoissances, 
far from the main column, were facetiously 
likened, by one of the parliamentary critics, to 
the "Wanderings of Ulysses.'^ In fact, there 
seems to have been an utter absence of a con- 
certed and general plan in this unfortunate cam- 
paign. The curse of failure was on it from the 
beginning. 

There seem to be many lessons to be learnt 
from this Basuto campaign. The attitude of 
the Home Government, in the first place, affords 
matter for reflection. Lord Kimberley was then 
at the head of the Colonial Ofl&ce^ and both he 
and the Government generally, with a consider- 
able part of the English press, were extremely 
adverse to the war. Their sentiments were not 
disguised in the least ; the case was considered 
too gross for anything like diplomatic suggestion. 
Openly and baldly the Gladstone Ministry in- 
formed the Cape Government that not an Eng- 
lish soldier should be employed to help in this 
"iniquitous war." On November 25th, 1880, 
Lord Kimberley informed a deputation which 
waited upon him at the Colonial Ofl&ce, that 
nothing would persuade the Home Government 
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to interfere with the Basuto war. His lordship 
added, that if the colony applied for Imperial 
troops " the whole subject of South Africa would 
require the gravest consideration." There was 
no doubting the meaning of this expression. 
Bead between the lines, it meant that if the 
colonists could not fight their own battles they 
were not fit for responsible government. Now, 
although the Imperial Government would give no 
help, the colonists were not allowed to carry on the 
war exactly according to their own ideas It 
was made pretty clear that whatever the upshot 
of the war, the Imperial Government would allow 
no confiscation of territory. To fight for the 
abstract principle of law and order, without hope 
of controlling the possible rewards of victory, 
does not enter into the calculation of colonists. 
But in proportion as they were disheartened at 
the prospect of the final issue, so were the Ba- 
sutos sanguine and hopeful. The rebels fought 
with a consciousness that in the end Basutoland 
would be theirs as before. Some even were 
found to raise the question as to whether the 
Basutos were rebels or not, and, supposing they 
were not, the forfeiture of their land might not 
be allowable. 

But in every sense of the word the Basutos 
were actually rebels. The Basutos were fight- 
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ing against the enforcement of a Disarmament 
Act passed in the Colonial Parliament, and duly 
ratified by the Queen's representative. As far 
as actual constitutional rights are concerned, the 
Basutos should not have opposed the enforce- 
ment of the Disarmament Act. The justice of 
such Bills is supposed to be fixed by the par- 
liamentary verdict. Whether this verdict is 
always right and just is another question; it 
is necessary to take them as such and submit 
to them. The Imperial Government seem to 
have got into a queer muddle about this Basuto 
matter. Either they should have supported the 
Colonial Government in enforcing that Act, the 
principle of which they had approved of, or 
they should have stopped the enforcement at 
the very beginning. They did neither the one 
thing nor the other; they did not check the 
colonists nor did they help them ; in fact, they 
gave the rebels their moral support — a moral 
support which was in absolute and sheer con- 
tradiction of the acknowledged principle em- 
bodied in the Disarmament Act. 

Now the Basutos were fully aware of the 
moral support given them, and of their chances 
of ultimate immunity. They recognised divided 
counsels and the presence of an imperium in 
imperioy and acted accordingly. After a brush 
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with the outposts of the colonists these rebels 
would often sing, with an inspirited chorus, the 
National Anthem, "God save the Queen,'' and 
it was not a simple feeling of bravado which 
made them sing so lustily. They felt that the 
rule of the Queen was one thing, that of the 
colonists another, and they saw it was for their 
interest to take the side of the Queen — " the 
Great Mother " versus the colonists. 

But this is not at all as it should be. In no 
part of the world should it be said that England 
and her colonies are thus at variance. Acts of in- 
dividuals, measures of internal reform, certain 
details of administration in the colonies, may, of 
course, be contrary to the spirit and the teach- 
ing of the Colonial Office at home, but upon such 
a measure of general policy as that of the Disarma- 
ment Act there should be no opposition, upon the 
ground of principle and application, when once it 
is allowed to pass into law. If the application be 
deemed in any special case to be inadvisable, the 
power of vetoing should be exercised as promptly 
as possible. Waiting upon events has been a 
stumbling-block in more instances than one. Had 
the Liberal Cabinet had the courage of their con- 
actions, and put their veto upon the enforcement 
of the Disarmament Act, there would have been no 
Basuto war. 
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In the same way, had the Liberal Government 
possessed the courage of their convictions in the 
matter of the Transvaal, a prompt restoration of 
that country to the Boers would have saved 
that most degrading and ignominious page of 
history found in the record of the Boer war. 

But to proceed with the Basuto war. Lord 
Kimberley would take up no definite line; in 
fact, he would not realise that the Basuto war, 
preventible certainly at one time, was a pitched 
battle between colonists and natives, loyals and 
rebels. Kegrets for the war were positively un- 
availing in the presence of the great fact of its 
presence. Passions were roused which could not 
be assuaged by mild advice or honeyed remon- 
strance, and the only really statesmanlike course 
would have been to help the colonists in conquer- 
ing Basutoland. But that help was evidently 
regarded as equivalent to a compromise of Liberal 
principle, and the colonists were allowed to go 
drifting on in a helpless state, goaded almost to 
exasperation by a policy which held back their 
own hands and encouraged the rebels. After 
some months of weary raiding an armistice was 
agreed upon between the belligerents. Here was 
a splendid opportunity for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to take up a definite line. From what was 
their point of view it would have been a good 
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thing to have stopped the war then. But what 
was done ? The colonists proposed certain terms 
on which they would make peace with the rebels, 
and these terms were regarded as the mildest 
they could frame under the. circumstances. Lord 
Kimberley telegraphs out to the effect that he 
thought them too severe upon the Basutos. The 
rebels felt that they had won his ear and would 
not give in, and so the old weary story of an 
African campaign was begun again. Surely the 
guilt of this war rests partly with the Imperial 
Government. 

But it is not only the hesitating and uncertain 
attitude of the Imperial Government that strikes 
a reader of contemporary history as an unmixed 
evil in this case of the Basuto war. There is 
the evil of divided counsels amongst the colonists 
themselves — counsels which represent varying 
states of opinion at home, to a certain degree, but 
in a more marked manner local and provincial 
jealousies abroad. A brief statement of the poli- 
tical situation and of political parties will show 
Ilow divergencies of opinion on essential points 
of colonial policy could arise. In September, 
1880, the same month that the Basuto war began,' 
Sir Bartle Frere left the Cape to be relieved by 
Sir George Strachan. The ^' Frere" policy had 
been supported on its main lines by Mr. Sprigg 
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and his ministers. But, as all know, their policy 
had become discredited partly because a Liberal 
party had succeeded to power in England with 
the watchwords of peace and retrenchment at any 
sacrifice, and partly because military disasters in 
Zululand had befallen British troops. 

As in Zululand so in Basutoland, Sir Bartle 
Frere's policy was marred by his lieutenants and 
coadjutors. Power was taken from him just when 
he might have used it to obtain a really satisfac- 
tory result. The policy of Disarmament was a 
good one. The errors in connection with Basuto- 
land arose from the bungling way the policy was 
carried out. Had Sir Bartle Frere been allowed 
to stay on in South Africa with authority, he 
would never have allowed that extreme friction 
to arise between the Cape executive and Down- 
ing Street. In all probability the war would 
have been settled one way or the other in a few 
months. The dreary and fruitless prolongation 
of it was owing to internal discord, meaningless 
dispatches from home, and general mismanage- 
ment. It has been pointed out that, on more 
than one occasion in the course of the campaign, 
a decisive telegram or despatch from Lord Kim- 
berley might have settled the whole war, either 
by a peremptory order to the colonists to desist 
or by an Imperial protectorate of Basutoland. 
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The necessities of the case demanded prompt 
action and decision. Every one, including the 
Sasutos, wondered what the real aim of the 
Imperial Government was. Here as elsewhere 
the evils of an arrested policy were illustrated. 

In the colony itself political feeling was tumul- 
tuous and divided. Each party was fighting for 
their own hand. Throughout the country a 
clamour was raised by those out of office to 
reverse every act of policy that had been inaugu- 
rated by the Frere party. Political partisanship 
ran extremely high, and few scruples were ob- 
served. The Basuto difficulty was seized by the 
Opposition as matter out of which political capital 
could be raised. Eidicule was cast upon the 
colonial forces serving in the field, the volunteer 
xnovement was laughed at, the burghers derided, 
because their systematic organisation had been 
provided for by " Frere " defence measures. 
The efforts to enforce the Disarmament Act 
"were disparaged in every way, the justice of the 
"war itself called into question. As a matter of 
course the Basutos, who were kept well informed 
of the state of things by their friends, were 
encouraged to persist in their rebellion. In the 
colony itself there were all the evils of a house 
divided against itself. The native difficulty was 
used by a political party at the Cape as a lever to 
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political power. A certain section of the colo- 
nists, whilst aspiring to the credit of being month- 
pieces of sentimentalists at home, were working 
ont all the time their own interests. The native 
question should be discussed outside the arena of 
heated party conflict, and perhaps both Lord 
Shaftesbury and Mr. Chesson, and even Lord 
Kimberley himself, would have been more cautious 
and guarded in expressing their views upon the 
nature and scope of colonial policy, had they 
known that men occasionally used these expres- 
sions for unpatriotic purposes. 

Another point to be considered in this tangled 
mesh of South African politics is the attitude of 
the Boers in the colony and of the Free Staters. 

There was a very bad feeling in the Cape 
Colony at the time of the Basuto outbreak be- 
cause of the Transvaal difl&culties. It was partly 
owing to this ill feeling, and partly because they 
were not allowed to fight on "loot" principles 
and as they liked, that the body of burghers 
hailing from Swellendam refused to fight and left 
the front. In an article in the Fortnightly^ headed 
" Pro Patria," Mr. Faure, a leading Dutchman, 
has endeavoured to i^w that it was through a 
sense of the abstract injustice of the war that the 
Cape Boers went home. Such was not the case. 
These men refused to fight because they thought 
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they were fighting for the hand of Sir B. Frere 
and the Sprigg Ministry— in a word, for an 
English Ministry— and so they dispersed to their 
homes, giving very scant warning. 

From somewhat the same reasons there was a 
great want of sympathy shown by the Free State. 
On one occasion it was said that the President of 
the Free State refused to allow the " Kimberley 
Horse " to proceed to the scene of action 
through Free State territory. The situation was 
a critical one for the colonists, and Colonel 
Griffiths took tiie responsibiUty upon Ms shoul- 
ders of ordering the troops to march at the risk 
of an open rupture with the Free State. Pro- 
bably the Free Staters bore in mind the historical 
circumstances of the case, and the mode of annex- 
ation by Sir Philip Wodehouse. 

Here, then, is a pretty muddle, here a chaos of 
conflicting interests ! The Government was being 
changed, a policy was being shifted, parties were 
feeing adjusted on a fresh basis at the Cape ; the 
^oers were sullen, the Free State was sulky ; the 
colonists were themselves divided upon the ques- 
tion. Some pinned their faith on Mr. Chesson and 
Xiord Shaftesbury, some on Sir Bartle Frere, others 
on "peace and abandonment," a kind of "rescue 
and retire " policy ; and if there was any agree- 
ment at all, it was the agreement to diflfer. The 
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only solid front was that shown by the Basutos 
themselves. The operations on the frontier lan- 
guished, and the spirit of all was broken by the 
want of unity. All was despair and failure. 

The fifth period of this remarkable colonial war 
begins when a deus ex machina in no less a per- 
sonage than General Gordon was summoned to 
conciliate the natives or suggest a way out of the 
discreditable war. The character of " Chinese " 
Gordon is too well known to need any remark 
here. The task before him was no ordinary one. 
There in Basutoland were these strong and re- 
bellious natives, elated beyond measure with 
Success against white foes, and securely ensconced 
in high and rocky fastnesses. If weapons of war 
could not reach them, could there be found any 
weapons of the tongue available ? With a certain 
number of savages in the world persuasion is a 
power; but the Basutos are a race of savages 
particularly unsusceptible to those arts of the en- 
thusiast or preacher which carry men out of them- 
selves. Perhaps in their popular assemblies, the 
pitsos, they had gained a too great insight into 
the futility of discussion to be persuaded simply 
by words. Moreover, the African nation is entirely 
different to the eastern. It has no religion worth 
the name, no faith, no fanaticism. A Mahdi with 
a mission would be an impossibility amongst them. 
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The Kafirs are in a great measure materialists, 
and the chief argument that appeals to them is 
force or matter. General Gordon had very un- 
sympathetic ground to work upon, and he was 
surrounded, moreover, by men who did not give 
him full credit for his intrepidity and devotion, 
and who also hampered his plans. His mission 
was destined to be a failure. The most fractious 
chief he had to deal with was Masupha. This 
chief had shown himself most bitter against the 
colonial rule and most intolerant of all com- 
promise. He was the great stumblingblock in 
the way of any adjustment of affairs in Basuto- 
land. If General Gordon ever had any chance of 
retrieving matters in Basutoland it was spoilt by 
the precipitous if not treacherous conduct of 
a Cape ofl&cial of the name of Sauer, who 
endeavoured to intrigue behind his back. General 
Gordon himself was placed in great personal 
jeopardy, as he had put himself in the power of 
Masupha, in order to bring him round to treat 
for peace. At this especial time Mr. Sauer tried 
to snatch a military advantage from the chief. 
General Gordon quickly resigned a post so dis- 
tasteful to himself, and gave his reasons in direct 
language. His mission was destined to fail 
immediately the wily Basuto suspected intrigue. 
The following extract from a letter contributed 
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by the author to the Home News of February 
27, 1885, may throw still further light upon 
the courage and philanthropy of the noble de- 
fender of Khartoum : — 

" On the general subject of a policy in South 
Africa towards the native races General Gordon 
had taken great trouble to inform himself. He 
had travelled through the Transkei, and had 
written reports. The Cape Government were 
so dilatory in publishing them that he himself 
offered to pay the money required for their pub- 
lication. As characteristic of the man, it may be 
noticed that he had already paid out of his own 
pocket several small claims against the Govern- 
ment which had been * hung up ' in the native 
territories for a considerable time. He prepared 
a change of government for the Transkei, and 
proposed the creation of a Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Eesident scheme in Basutoland, as recom- 
mended by him, was adopted by the Scanlen 
Ministry, who were mean enough to steal it 
without acknowledgment. On the question of 
border defence General Gordon advocated a cheap 
and economical system, and submitted it to the 
Government. Wrapped up in petty party bicker- 
ings, the Scanlen Ministry could not appreciate 
the far-sighted political views of the General any 
more than they could his generous and chivalric 
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nature. Mr. Scanlen had called him to curse and 
slay the Basutos, but he seemed to bless. The 
Oape Mercury^ as reported in the Cape Times^ 
October 17, 1882, had, at any rate, some notion 
of the indignities offered General Gordon, and 
observed — 

" * What we ask the Government is to publish 
the letter to Masupha, to retain the services of 
General Gordon until Parliament meets, so that 
he may be examined by Select Committees on 
Defence and on Basutoland, and to summon Par- 
liament with as little delay as possible ; but the 
friends of the Government here have failed to 
induce the Premier to even allow the General to 
retain his military position until he reaches Cape 
Town. By such conduct the Ministry pronounce 
their own doom, and the Premier lays himself 
open to the charge of having lost his temper, and 
of forgetting that General Gordon is entitled to 
be treated like a gentleman.' " 

The sixth and last period of this involved and 
difficult war ends with the repeal of the Basuto- 
land Annexation Act and the handing back of 
the country to the Imperial Government. This 
brings the narrative up to date. Colonel Clark 
has been sent out as British Commissioner, and 
the Basutos may now, in the words of the old chief 
Moshesh, " repose under the folds of the flag of 

VOL. II. H 
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Great Britain." They are precisely in the same 
condition now as they were in 1868 — 1871, when 
first taken under the protection of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse. It will be seen how this new " de- 
parture " wiU answer. It is an interesting one, 
because by adopting it the English Government 
seem to imply that they have certain responsi- 
bilities they cannot shake off. Moreover, the 
principle seems to be laid down, or at any rate it 
can be gathered from the facts, that English 
administration may be under certain circum- 
stances better for the natives than colonial. 
The colonists are not at all unwilling that 
this should be the interpretation of the situa- 
tion. In fact they have been anxious more than 
once to hand over the whole of the Transkei and 
its teeming thousands to British rule, to be 
administered as a separate province. Such a 
transference chimes in particularly just now with 
economic desires. 

Such continual shifting of responsibilities 
is, however, a bad thing for the country. The 
ideal Empire is that one in which Englishmen 
at home and colonists abroad can legislate upon 
and manage native races, like those in South 
Africa, without any great disagreement of prin- 
ciple. Hand in hand both should advance in 
the work of colonisation. Basutoland illustrates 
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in a marked fashion the evils of vacillation and 
uncertainty. The natives themselves are puzzled 
at it ; for the treatment they understand best is 
that treatment which has been handed down to 
them imder the " one chief, one word " system. 
How can they understand the nature of respon- 
sible government? How can they follow the 
vagaries of unscrupulous party men ? It has 
needed generations for Englishmen to learn the 
working and spirit of our legislative machinery. 
When half-civilised races are brought imder the 
influences of a young colony that is experiment- 
ing upon our own model, and come into the field 
of party, they may be victimised. They, or rather 
the policy that aflfects them, becomes material out 
of which political capital may be made. 

Hitherto little has been said about the mis- 
sionaries in Basutoland. They constitute another 
element to be considered in the problem. It has 
so happened that Basutoland has been a favourite 
field with missionaries, especially with those con- 
nected with the Paris Protestant Evangelical 
Mission. Now a missionary in a foreign country 
finds it hard to be a preacher of abstract religious 
doctrine and nothing more. Oftener than not he 
is an adviser of the king or chief near whom he 
lives, and ia any case of difficulty the chief flies 
to Tiim as an iaterpreter of the signs of the times 
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and his. confidential adviser. These men, there- 
fore, cannot rid themselves of a political bias. The 
French preachers were no exception to the rule, 
and it is no secret that they were strongly op- 
posed to the war party in the colony. Naturally 
enough, for war means to them a cessation of 
their labours and an ill-timed interruption in the 
whole plan of missionary progress. 

Whether, therefore, the application of the Dis- 
armament Act was right or not, the missionaries 
would be sure to oppose it if it involved confusion. 
Some of them no doubt felt angry not only at what 
they considered the political injustice of the whole 
proceeding, but because they were, personally, 
made so uncomfortable themselves. So they 
became strenuous politicians, and one of the most 
prominent of them, a Mr. Mabille, went home 
and had a special interview with the Colonial 
Secretary on the subject of the war. But mis- 
sionaries who have practically the power of 
l)olitical agents introduce a new and puzzling 
element. They may certainly give an accurate 
view of the native mind, but their guiding 
principle will be naturally that of self-protection. 
Not only their own safety but the prosperity of 
their cause is bound up with the good- will of the 
natives. 

In Basutoland, as lately in Madagascar, political 
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^complications render the position of forei^gners 

unsafe. But Imperial statesmen, who have. to 

* 

decide on wider and broader issues, have to con- 
sider that the position of foreigners in native terri- 
tories is frequently one of sufferance only. The 
measure of confidence to be placed in missionaries 
is not always to be rated by the measure of their 
own calculations. In this particular case the 
attitude of the Basuto missionaries was against 
the colonial policy of Disarmament. In plain 
language, it was a protest against a Bill passed in 
full Parliament and ratified by H.M.'s represen- 
tative, the Governor of the Cape, and especially 
against the executive of the time who sanc- 
tioned military operations against the rebel 
clans. Clearly the objections of the Basuto- 
land missionaries were ranged both against the 
principle and the application of the Act known as 
the Peace Preservation Act of April, 1880. 

Yet another aspect of this difficult question, 

involving constitutional points. What was the 

precise position of the Imperial Government with 

regard to the Free State, a country with territory 

adjoining the rebels' frontier? It is necessary 

to go back to the Annexation Act of 1871 to find 

this out. This Act was carried in the Colonial 

Parliament by twenty-six to eight. What did the 

colony take over by this Act ? What responsi- 
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bilities* did it incur precisely by incorporating 

. Bjjeutoland with its own territories ? Clearly not 
• *• • 

.-.•:/,ilie promises of the Imperial Government with 
V;} regard to the matter of keeping peace and quiet 
on the frontier itself. Sir P. Wodehouse in his 
capacity as High Commissioner had virtually 
guaranteed, as has been quoted previously, im- 
munity from native dangers to the Orange Free 
State. He had held out this immunity to the 
President as a reason for their assenting to his 
own protectorate of Basutoland. Consequently, 
in the event of a hostile raid being made upon the 
subjects of the Free State, the person to be looked 
to for protection and compensation before and 
after the Annexation Act, and before and after the 
establishment of responsible government, was the 
sovereign of England. The introduction of re- 
sponsible government into the Cape did not com- 
plicate the situation as far as these obligations 
went. Kesponsible government left the Conven- 
tion of 1869 exactly as it was. The handing 
back of Basutoland to the Imperial Government 
at the present moment seems to simplify their 
responsibilities, but in reality it does not do so. 
Of course the Cape Ministry do not now stand 
between the Imperial Government and the 
Basutos, but it ought never to have done so. A 
decided step on the part of Lord Kimberley would 
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have made this rule within a rule impossible. As 
he claimed the power to forbid confiscation by 
proclamation, he might have claimed the power 
to stop the war altogether. But the Liberal party 
merits Sir Wilfrid Lawson's charge of not being 
true to their traditions. They lay down principles 
but parley with men — often vexatiously — and 
temporise with events. Hence expenditure, dis- 
aster, damaged credit, loss of men's lives. The 
same old story meets us again in the Transvaal 
and is being cruelly illustrated in Zululand. Oh, 
we may cry, for a man of decision and metal, firm 
and consistent in his poUcy, who has the bravery 
vitam impendere vera ! 

These somewhat long remarks have been made 
upon this embarrassing topic of Basutoland be- 
cause it may be regarded as a test case in South 
Africa. Unless Englishmen are determined to 
clear up the situation, the same embarrassment 
and difficulties will meet them again, and as South 
Africa has been a crux for politicians for the last 
fifty years, as Mr. Gladstone once asserted, so it 
will be for the next fifty years. The only possible 
solution is found in concord between the Home 
Government and the Colonial Government, with 
concerted action as a sequel. Colonists will act 
with the Colonial Office if they know precisely 
and definitely what they desire, without circumlo- 
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cution. Lord Kimberley might havef said, "I 
exercise the prerogative of the Crown and stop 
this war," and probably the colonists would have 
stayed their hands. Or he might have said, 
'' This war has been most unfortunately begun, 
but I will support you in bringing it to a speedy 
end." Had Jie done this, instead of rating, ham- 
pering, and vexing the Cape executive by de- 
spatches and telegrams, the colony would now 
have been richer, the settlers more loyal, the 
natives more peaceful, and the administration of 
South Africa would have been moved forward 
an intelligible distance. The handing back of 
Basutoland is, in reality, a step backwards. The 
true administrators of the native question, in the 
not distant future, must be the colonists of South 
Africa. As citizens of a great empire they must 
be trusted, and learn to fulfil their responsibilities 
in an honourable fashion. 



V. 

• FOEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The peoples, black and white, of South. Africa 
live tmder many and varied forms of government. 
There is hardly any form of despotic, oKgarchic, 
or democratic government, from the rule of the 
savage chief, whose ipse dixit is law, to the modem 
and popular system of representation, with its 
elaborate checks and constitutional usages, which 
lias not some illustration in South Africa. In 
Cetywayo's kingdom, with its military caste and 
Spartan regulations, some saw a barbaric repro- 
duction of certain of the ideas of government 
pointed out in Plato's ^' Kepublic." If it be neces- 
sary to classify these governments of all descrip- 
tions, the first place must be assigned to that of 
the Cape Colony, as a community exhibiting the 
latest and most advanced phase of constitutional 
government in our dependencies. In form and 
spirit it is a democracy, with the usual two Cham- 
bers, upper and lower. The elective principle 
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prevails here to the full, the power of voting 
being extended to the natives if they can satisfy 
the modest conditions of a £25 qualification. 
The "nigger" vote is at present weak and un- 
certain, although, if it realised its power, handed 
over to it freely and constitutionally, it might 
return several " nigger " members, and, possibly, 
a "nigger" ministry. 

To the north and north-east of the Cape Colony 
are the " democratic oligarchies," if such a con- 
tradictory, although descriptive, phrase may be 
allowed, of the independent communities of " The 
Free State" and "The Traosvaal." The Dutch 
burghers comprise in themselves an oligarchy of 
white men set in the midst of numberless blacks. 
Natal, on the other hand, furnishes us with an 
instance of a Crown colony, naturally in a tran- 
sitional stage, and looking forward to possessing 
a complete and responsible government of her 
own, when her citizens can agree about the expe- 
diency of asking for it and the native danger can 
be regarded as not too great for local management. 

With regard to the native territories, Basuto- 
land, the "reserve" of Zululand, and Bechuana- 
land are under direct Imperial control, and the 
hand that sways their destinies is the hand of 
the military administrator. Zululand proper, 
once a firm and united kingdom under one of 
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the most absolute and sanguinary despotisms 
known, has been the scene of feuds and civil war 
between rival claimants of the throne of Cety- 
wayo. The experiment of thirteen kinglets, in- 
augurated by Sir Garnet Wolseley, has been 
abandoned, as every one knows, and British 
troops ensconced at Etshowe and Fort Pearson 
look over a country rapidly falling into the hands 
of adventurous Boers. A curious feature in the 
recent history of African colonisation is the 
mushroom growth of small republics of white 
men in the black man's country. In Zululand 
there is " Eugenia,'' so called after the Empress, 
and marking the most sad and tragic episode in 
the Zulu war, the death of the Prince Imperial. 
That a body of fillibusters should appropriate the 
name and the memory is certainly a grotesque 
proceeding. 

On the west of the Transvaal the small re- 
publics of " Goshen " and " Stellaland " have 
achieved a certain notoriety of late, and afford 
an instance how the forms of government can 
be travestied in South AMca. Both the puppet 
kings which the Boers set up in native terri- 
tories for their own purposes, and the minia- 
ture republics of fillibusters, are combined evi- 
dence of the chaos that has been allowed to brood 
over the land. 
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One of the most curious and remarkable men 
who in South Africa has been entrusted with 
rule is, perhaps, the well-known Chief Dunn, 
who for a short time was numbered amongst 
the thirteen kinglets of Zululand after the war, 
receiving the sanction of the Home authorities 
to administer his country and lead his followers. 
He held the reins of government over Dunns- 
land with a firm hand, lived in a distinct terri- 
tory of his own, and, although a white man, 
adapted himself to the position and requirements 
of a Zulu chief. By means of hut-tax, waggon and 
trade licences, and other tributes, often in kind, 
he managed to govern Dunnsland, set up magis- 
terial centres, and improve the roads of his minia- 
ture kingdom. In his own person he lived two 
lives — ^that of an English colonist and sportsman, 
who could describe in good language many a 
moving incident by flood and field, and could pass 
muster as an intelligent traveUer of bronzed ap- 
pearance and bluff and hearty manner, taking a 
keen interest in English politics, and in all re- 
spects a British subject loyal to British authority; 
and his other life was that of a Zulu mag- 
nate, who had his kraals, servants, and separate 
establishments in various parts of his realm, a 
native in the midst of natives, a Zulu of the 
Zulus, and an "induna" amongst their clans. 
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Nor was his kingdom a travesty. It was as real 
as that of his cotemporaries, TJsibebu or Oham. 
Rajah Brooke and Baker Pasha and others are 
instances of Englishmen holding commissions 
amongst aliens without necessarily assimilating 
themselves and their surroundings. John Dunn 
provides us with an instance of almost complete 
and voluntary assimilation. 

Turning to the Transkei territories and the 
east of the Cape Colony, they are governed osten- 
sibly by the Cape Colonists themselves, who have 
made more than one or two attempts to get rid of 
their responsibilities and hand them over to the 
Imperial Government, as they have done in the 
case of Basutoland. In these subject territories 
the clan system is being gradually broken up, 
and white magistrates take the place of the chiefs. 
Pondoland, with the chief TJmquikela, is the only 
independent native state of importance, and 
this, sooner or later, must follow the fate of the 
others. 

With regard to the Transgareip territories 
and the country of the Namaquas and Da- 
maras, on the south-west coast of Africa, the 
British Government have suffered a prescriptive 
right to be considered the dominant power to 
lapse, by allowing the Germans to step in at 
Angra Pequina. The only post of importance 
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there is Walvisch Bay, where a few oflGicials repre- 
sent, in that dry and thirsty land, the authority 
of the Queen. 

Inland, the clans of Damaras, Namaquas? 
and Hottentots are welded together in a few 
centres, and are in a chronic state of disagree- 
ment with one another. The natives possess 
little unity now in any part of South Africa. 
When Kreli and Cetywayo were dethroned the 
only possible chance of powerful native combina- 
tions was destroyed. With regard to Griqualand 
West and the Diamond Fields, it may be remarked, 
that imtil lately they had a separate government, 
just as they have a separate history and develop- 
ment; but they are now incorporated into the 
Cape Colony. Of the Koranas and wandering 
tribes to the north of the Diamond Fields little 
mention may be made. They have lost their 
clanship, and are as sheep without a shepherd. 

Over this marvellous amalgam of native races 
on the east, west, and north of the Cape Colony 
the Governor of the Cape holds a kind of dis- 
cretionary authority, originally greater than it 
is now, in his capacity as High Commissioner. 
The extent of the country and the number of the 
population over which he exercises this especial 
jurisdiction is enormous. Owing to an excellent 
system of telegraphic communication he is en 
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rapport with them all; but the diflferent notes 
these districts must have given, and probably- 
still continue to give, must be numerous and 
varied. There must be the growl of dissatisfac- 
tion and of rebellion, the cry of war, murmurs of 
menace — ^in fact, sounds of every kind of wrath, 
anger, and expostulation. Since 1876 South 
Africa has been the scene of war and bloodshed. 
But the most puzzling messages of all that have 
ever come to the High Commissioner of her 
Majesty the Queen must have come to him as 
representing British suzerainty in the Transvaal. 
Of all curious and bizarre forms of government 
this was the most curious and most bizarre. It did 
not represent a form in reality, only a shadow. In 
the north of Africa this term may have meant 
something, but in the South African Eepublic it 
was impossible of application. It did not exist 
long in fact or fiction, and it met with a decent 
sepulture — ^if it be possible to bury a shade— in 
the last London Convention of 1884. 

However, in spite of all the difficulties pre- 
sented by so many and such complicated forms of 
government, in spite of the quarrels and bicker- 
ings of races and clans, the influence of the Im- 
perial Government is continually being directed 
towards a possible amalgamation, and in the dis- 
tant future unification of all of them. Now 
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and then this influence is arrested, and retrogres- 
sion rather than progress meets the eye of the 
observer, but it must be exerted again and gather 
to itself a fresh impetus from the working of 
natural causes. There was a point of time — 
whilst the Confederation Bill of Lord Carnarvon 
was before South Africa — when it seemed pos- 
sible that an external symmetry might have 
been procured for the diverse governments of the 
country, but this season passed away. Sooner 
or later it must come again, and, if it does, it 
must come from the pressure of the communities 
themselves. 

With regard to the character of the constitu- 
tional history of all our colonial dependencies, 
there is a tendency to pass from direct Imperial 
control to self-government. Little by little this 
full power is gained according to the develop- 
ment and, occasionally, the importunity of the 
colonists. A constitution, once given, may be 
taken away, as in the case of Jamaica, where the 
native element constitutes an unknown danger, 
but it seems in accordance with a law as sure in 
its workings as a law of nature that English 
colonies should in the end assume a democratic 
form. Unburdened by tradition or privilege, or 
the more cumbrous forms of law, they accept a 
constitution ordinance without a strain upon any 
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portions of their societies, and they frame statute- 
books at once practical and clear. Processes of 
law are as easy in the colonies as they are diffi- 
cult in England. The transfer of land, for 
example, is hampered with no vexatious forms, 
simply for this obvious reason, that no complica- 
tions have yet arisen to confuse the ownership 
of the soil. 

Attracted by this simplicity of legal forms 
and the uniformity of the model of govern- 
ment finally worked out, many have thought 
that the colonial legislatures in themselves 
axe an ideal copy of government towards which 
the mother country herself must ultimately 
com^ Their logical completeness is in striking 
contrast to the archaisms, anomalies, and com- 
promises of the British Constitution. But is it 
really possible to regard the present type of 
colonial government as a fixed and permanent 
one ? America may be cited as an instance of 
the stability of democratic government; but Ame- 
rica is, comparatively, still in her infancy as a 
nation. Her social, perhaps political troubles, lie 
before her. In the mother country the extent of 
our evils — ^the inequalities of rank, the bitternesses 
of class dispute, the acute difference between 
wealth and poverty — are all prominently upon the 
surface of political life. There is no place in our 
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young world like London Bridge, where poverty 
and riches jostle one anota in such a contrast. 
In America and the colonies the pleasures of a 
rich harvest, the largess of the virgin soil, and 
all the teeming hopes of an immediate future, lie 
before them, and in the glory of their expansion 
colonists look with half-pitying, half-incredulous 
eyes at the efforts of the mother country to wrestle 
with poverty and social irregularities by means of 
remedial legislation. Hence the taunt that Eng- 
land busies herself too often with domestic legis- 
lation instead of an Imperial policy; and very 
frequently, it is to be regretted, that English 
statesmen do not or will not see a way out of 
evils at home, such as over-population, poi^rty, 
and reduced trade, by cultivating closer relations 
with her colonial empire beyond the seas. Still, 
colonists who have never felt in their own free 
air the grinding pressure of social evils, where 
the population is four hundred to the square mile 
instead of four, should recollect how real these 
questions are, and how they come home to the 
English taxpayer, and try the energies of philan- 
thropists. In the far fixture their own turn may 
come as they fill up the waste places of the earth 
and "hungry generations tread them down.^^ 

At present it is the object of the British 
Government, whether Conservative or Liberal, to 
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give colonists all the freedom they want, or at 
any rate as much as may be good for them. 
Immediately they consider themselves out of 
leading strings, they are required to say so, and 
their representations will be attended to. The 
minority of colonists is sometimes long, some- 
times short. The constitutional struggle, if it 
may be termed a struggle where one side is more 
than half disposed to give way, is influenced by 
circumstances. It was and still is an article of 
faith with many people that a self- governed 
colony is a far cheaper one than a dependent one. 
The military expenditure is generally the only 
one taken into consideration, but the method of 
rating the value of a colony to the mother country 
must be decided upon other considerations than 
the purely military. A colony must be looked 
upon as a field for commerce and a market for 
home manufactures, and also as affording room 
for immigrants who reUeve the English taxpayer 
by their at)sence at first, and afterwards give a 

In deciding upon the gift of responsible govern- 
ment, therefore, the anxiety on the part of the 
Home Government to be rid of all military 
expenditure should not make statesmen forget 
the whole financial view of the question. Again, 
as long as a Crown colony exists as such, the 
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Home Government has generally a free port. The 
moment responsible government is conceded, pro^ 
tection springs up. 

The colonies in some instances may be regarded 
as estates of John Bull, in which occasionally 
our troops do police duty, and give security to 
the whole society. The position of Natal, were 
British troops to be withdrawn and a constitu- 
tional government given her, would not be an 
attractive one for the capitalist or the trader. 
In the West Indies especially an illustration has 
been given of the dependence of the political 
union upon the general fiscal policy between 
them and the mother country. The " sugar 
bounties" question has strained the constitu- 
tional tie between the two ; and ii new consti- 
tutional privileges are clamoured for, it should 
be ascertained whether the object of obtaining 
these privileges is to gain, on the part of the 
colony, control over their own fiscal policy. 
It should be never forgotten that one of the 
immediate results of granting full constitutions 
to colonies is an adoption, in most cases, of 
protectionist principles by the colonial legisla- 
tures. The mother country, therefore, has some 
extremely delicate questions to consider before 
she grants a full constitution to a colony. She 
may gain by withdrawing her troops, but she 
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may lose a market for produce, or at any rate let 
it slip away without securing to herself such com- 
mercial advantages as she might have from the 
vantage groimd she occupied at the moment of 
quasi-separation. Again, she may also lose, and 
lose irrevocably, all control over the vast extent 
of Crown lands which might have served as a 
field for her own redundant population. 

But some years ago there was a feverish haste 
to get rid of the colonies as expensive incum- 
brances. Men who looked only on the surface of 
things saw before them certain military expendi- 
ture in the colonies which might be curtailed. 
They did not reflect upon what incidental advan- 
tages might arise from the fact of a close connec- 
tion existing as long as possible between England 
and her colonies. They forgot to reflect how 
trade acts and re-acts, and that on the principle 
that "trade follows the flag," English goods 
would find their way into English colonies on a 
vastly increasing scale. The fact is that the 
military expenditure involved in the keeping up 
of a few regiments in the colonies was thought 
too much of, the commercial relations likely to 
arise between the parent State and her children 
too little. The British army is roving in its 
nature, differing utterly from the French and 
German corps, and its requirements are mani- 
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fold. Its organisation was never very much 
interfered with by the duties of colonial service. 
In any wide scheme of Imperial defence — the 
prominent question of Imperial federation — the 
relations between home and colonial forces will 
have to be scrutinised afresh. Eecent events and 
proceedings point to the advisability of its dis- 
cussion. The military and strategic interdepen- 
dence of England and her colonies is a subject of 
the first importance. 

To return, however, to the constitutional his- 
tory of the Cape. Some years ago, in the regime 
of Sir Henry Barkly (1872), it was considered the 
juster and cheaper plan that the Cape Colony 
should be completely self-governed. The colo- 
nists did not wish for the boon particularly in this 
case, and it must be recorded as an historical fact 
that the responsible government was forced upon 
the Cape Colony by the Home Government. 
In the last division of the Legislative Council 
upon the question, the majority was only as- 
sured by the decision of two waverers, named 
Eoubaix and Hiddingh, upon whom considerable 
pressure, moral and otherwise, was placed. These 
two men are certainly deserving of being recorded 
by name, as they have affected the future of their 
colony by their decision in a marked fashion. It 
is not maintained that constitutional government 
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has not worked well in the Cape. Development 
and freedom have followed, and a sense of the 
responsibility each citizen should feel has been 
quickened by the formal gift of complete citizen- 
ship; but the words of some of the political 
prophets of those days come back with a dull 
sound of unverified wisdom. In 1851 Mr. John 
Fairbaim said, "Through a representative assem- 
bly constantly in action you will be able to dis- 
cover the truth respecting the state of South 
Africa," &c. &c. For the last thirty or forty 
years the tissue of truth and falsehood has been 
so ingeniously interwoven in the political records 
and general history of South Africa that no man 
can unravel it and disengage the false from the 
true. 

It may also be urged that the complexities 
of the native question rendered it unadvisable 
for the Home Government to part with official 
control of the internal policy of the colony. A 
different view of border difficulties has been at 
the root of many disagreements between England 
and the Cape. In 1850 the native policy passed 
in some measure out of the hands of the High 
Commissioner. 

Moreover, another consideration, responsible 
government was handed over to colonists who, in 
their heart of hearts, were not always loyal to 
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the British flag. The cry of "Africa for the 
Afrikanders under an Afrikander flag " is raised 
by those men who have been most liberally treated 
as far as constitutional rights are concerned. 
From a diplomatic point of view it might have 
been wiser to have postponed responsible govern- 
ment until systematic emigration had placed the 
Anglo-Saxon element on more equal terms with 
the Franco^Dutch element, and the whole country 
had become more Anglicised. 

What strengthened the political life of the 
colony as much as anything was the anti-convict 
agitation in 1850. Earl Grey must be held 
responsible for the error of judgment here mani- 
fested in forcing the society of criminals upon 
colonists. The feeling against the project was 
deeply rooted, both amongst loyal Englishmen 
and alien Boers. A period of complete legislative 
autonomy was destined to come. One instalment 
of political privileges is the forerunner of another. 

Briefly put, the history of the political evolu- 
tion of the Cape Colony to the present time is as 
follows. From 1806, the date of English occu- 
pation, the Cape was ruled by a Governor alone, 
without a Council. His word was law, and 
beyond him there was no appeal. In 1825 the 
first change was made, and the Governor was 
" advised and assisted" by a Council of six officers 
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of the Government. In 1834 the Government 
was again altered by the creation of two Councils, 
one executive and one legislative, the former con- 
sistiQg of four oflGicial persons, the latter of twelve 
or not less than ten, five of these being oflGicial 
persons, and the remaining five or seven, as the 
case might be, unoflicial? Dissatisfaction arose 
from the method employed in selecting the un- 
ofl&cial element, and this feeling was increased 
by the anti-convict agitation, which developed 
political life in the colony. In 1850 the Home 
Government granted the colony a constitution, 
consisting of a Governor, a Legislative Council 
and a House of Assembly, both of them elected 
by the people, and having power to appro- 
priate their own revenue after providing for the 
Civil List. Here the colony was within one step 
of complete constitutional freedom. They still 
lacked the power to remove by a popular vote 
the civil ofl&cers by whom the administration is 
managed. Differences arose between the execu- 
tive and the legislature. The Houses would do 
nothing the Government wanted, and the Govern- 
ment would do nothing the Houses wanted. Two 
of the most uncompromising advocates of the rights 
of the Houses were "Mr. Saul Solomon and Mr., 
now Sir John, Molteno. Sir Philip Wodehouse 
the Governor of that time, 1861 — 3, was opposed 
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to any further extension of popular power. He 
suggested as a substitute for the existing Houses 
a single Legislative Chamber of eighteen members, 
representing six electoral circles, with three Go- 
vernment officers. Such an assembly could hold 
its meetings in both the eastern and western 
divisions, and silence those who objected to Cape 
Town being the seat of Government. But such 
a measure was too drastic to be popular. The 
last and most important stage was destined to 
take place imder the rSgime of Sir Henry Barkly. 
The Assembly passed the second reading of the 
Eeform Bill, by thirty-five to twenty-five, the 
Council by eleven to ten. As before hinted, the 
defection of Messrs. Hiddingh and Eoubaix de- 
cided the question, and the new constitution was 
proclaimed on the 29th November, 1872. 

It was the logical result of the Constitution 
Ordinance of 1850, and the only point worth dis- 
cussing is whether it was premature or not. Sir 
Philip Wodehouse thought it was, and so did the 
Legislative Council at the time imtil pressure 
was brought to bear upon their judgment. Many 
other statesmen, colonists and Englishmen, have 
thought so too ; but a constitution once given 
cannot easily be taken away. Volat irrevocdbile 
verhum. 

The constitution of the Cape, like many others 
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in the colonies, is a miniature of the English 
constitution. There are two Houses, that of the 
Assembly and the Council, corresponding roughly 
to Commons and Lords. Above them both is 
the Governor, embodying in his own person the 
majesty of the sovereign and the Imperial con- 
nection. There is, also, an executive removable 
by popular vote ; and, with regard to the vote, 
something must be said. The striking and un- 
usual feature about the franchise in South Africa 
is its distribution among the coloured classes. It 
was in 1850 that a well-known Cape philan- 
thropist, Mr. Porter, said, on the subject of the 
lowering of the franchise, " This £25 franchise 
is with me a sine qud non. If you are prepared 
to disappoint the expectation of the coloured 
classes ; if you are prepared to destroy the hope 
that representative institutions would come into 
operation in harmony and good feeling ; if you 
are prepared to sow the wind and reap the whirl- 
wind ; if you are prepared to tell these people 
that you fear to admit them to the privilege of 
the constitution and thus create in their minds 
that dread of class legislation which they are so 
liable to entertain ; it you are prepared to do all 
this, I, for one, will be ready to tear this draft 
ordinance in pieces, and to be done at once with 
the whole concern," &c., &c. Mr. Porter and 
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his friends gained the day on this question ; and 
the precise terms of the franchise as at present 
existing are these, to give them in official lan- 
guage :— 

"the franchise, 

"The Legislative Council and the House of 
Assembly are elected by the same voters, and the 
following persons are qualified to be registered as 
such, and to vote at elections for either House. 

" 1st. Every male person who shall have occu- 
pied within any electoral division, for twelve 
months before the commencement of the regis- 
tration of voters, any house, warehouse, shop, or 
other building, either separately or jointly with 
any land occupied therewith, of the value of £25 
sterling. 

" 2nd. Every male person who shall have been, 
for the said space of twelve months, in receipt of 
salary or wages at the rate of not less than £50 
per annum. 

" 3rd. Every male person who shall have been, 
for the said space of twelve months in the receipt 
of salary or wages at the rate of not less than 
£25 per annum, and who shall have been sup- 
plied with board and lodging in addition 
thereto. 

" 4th. Joint occupiers, if the value of the pre- 
mises jointly occupied when divided by the 
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number of occupiers otherwise qualified to be 
registered, shall give the sum of £25 for each ; 
but if such premises are held in unequal shares 
or proportions, no such joint occupier is entitled 
to be registered as a voter whose share (regard 
being had to the value of the premises) does not 
yield a sum of £25. No person can claim to be 
registered as a voter, or to vote, unless he is of 
the age of twenty-one years, and either a natural- 
bom subject of the Queen, or a subject of the 
Queen who, though not natural-bom, was before 
and on the 18th January, 1806, a subject of the 
Batavian Government resident in the colony, and 
who has since that time maintained a domicile in 
the colony, or unless, if of alien birth and not such 
a subject, he has been naturalised by some act of 
the Imperial Parliament or the Legislature of the 
Cape of Good Hope, or shall, before the taking 
effect of this ordinance, have obtained a deed of 
burghership." 

The question is. How has thQ constitution 
worked, and how is the franchise appreciated? 
Throughout all the electoral districts there has 
been great political apathy. In November, 1878, 
a Parliament was elected in the country on the 
Confederation cry, the most important cry ever 
raised in South Africa. Out of 44,655 registered 
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voters in the colony only 18,818 recorded their 
votes. It must be recollected that the whole 
population of the colony at the time was calcu- 
lated to be 720,984, the percentage of white 
men being about 30. The inference seems to 
be that the registration list must have been care- 
lessly made, and that out of those who were 
registered comparatively few took a real interest 
in the political situation. 

In Cape Town the Malay vote is reckoned an 
important one to be secured, although there are 
few elements of good and useful citizenship about 
the Malays as a body. In the Kat Eiver and 
some of the Fingo locations there are native 
voters, but bribery and corruption are employed 
to influence the decisions of the men philan- 
thropists have championed. The price of the 
coloured voters in the Paarl and Stellenbosch 
during the election of 1878 was openly quoted in 
the papers. It cannot be denied that the jus 
suffragii has been prematurely lavished upon the 
natives. Mr. Porter's were, no doubt, eloquent 
words, and well enough spoken had the case been 
one of citizens struggling up to the last stage of 
enfranchisement after a probationary period. The 
spirit of the full citizenship, as we understand it, 
cannot be made in a day, nor indeed can it be 
communicated. What could be the meaning of 
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the Romana civitas to the savage Getee ? And what 
can onr franchise mean now to the chance black 
man from Damaraland or Zanzibar, or even from 
the eastern borders of Kaflfraria, who earns enough 
money to qualify himself for the £25 qualification 
by living for a year or two in the midst of the 
Cape Colonists ? His citizenship is not of a per- 
manent type. To-day he may be a colonist, but 
on the principle of free labour, he may return to- 
morrow to his clan. Surely in this instance the 
abstract theorist and the philanthropist have shot 
beyond the mark. Their good intentions have 
seemed as folly. And so it is that philanthropy 
has constantly annoyed and vexed men, offending 
their sense of the fitness of things and making 
them go so far as to close their hearts and ears 
against all benevolent projects. Cannot there be 
another sort of kindness to the natives than this 
indiscriminate lavishing of a useless franchise — 
useless as yet, perhaps useful hereafter when 
they are better fitted? And cannot legislators 
step in and try to check the abuses of drunken- 
ness and canteen revels among these '^free and 
enlightened citizens ? " Mr. Porter and his friends 
began at the wrong end in their philanthropy. 

To turn from the Cape Colony to the Free 
State and the Transvaal. The equality trumpeted 
forth by philanthropists finds no favour there. 
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Extreme views just the other way prevail where 
" doppers " and ^^ burghers " have set up their 
states. According to them a natural barrier 
parts black and white, and neither in Church nor 
State can they be equal. At the meeting of the 
*^ Afrikander Bond" at Cradock, in September, 
1882, a Mr. du Plessis said that he would rather 
have his child uneducated than put him to the 
same school as a " nigger." Even the leader of 
the Dutch party, Mr. Hofmeyr, saying what he 
could for the educational system of the Cape 
Colony, admitted that the expenditure of money 
upon the training of the black man was greater 
than it ought to be. His remark may be endorsed 
by those who object to the expenditure, not 
because the native is unworthy of the amount, 
but because the whole scheme is faulty and the 
money misapplied ; and herein is a difficulty. The 
agreement between education reformers and the 
voertrekkers is simply accidental They arrive 
at the same verdict from two completely different 
roads. The Boer, as a rule, is not an education 
reformer, he entirely denies the necessity of 
educating the black at all. 

The form of a Boer Government is simple in 
itself. The Yolksraad, or Assembly of the people, 
is the supreme power, and all "white " persons, 
either born in the State or who have resided any 
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time in it or had fixed property or leases of fixed 
property, are burghers and qualified to vote for 
the election of members of the Volksraad and for 
the State Piesident. The President's term of 
office lasts five years, and he, with the advice and 
consent of the Executive, can proclaim martial 
law, declare war, conclude peace, and is, together 
with the Executive Council, responsible to the 
Volksraad. The Executive Council consists of 
the State President as chairman, the Government 
Secretary and the Landdrost of the capital, and 
three unofficial members, who are elected by the 
Volksraad, one every year, for the term of three 
years. The members of the Volksraad are chosen 
for four years from every district, town, and 
ward, or " field-cometcy," in the country dis- 
tricts. In 1875 the public debt of the Free 
State was no greater than £25,000. The yearly 
revenue of the country is raised by quit-rents on 
farms, stamp duties, various Kcenses, and hut- 
tax on the native population. The whole revenue 
was £120,000 in 1875, and is probably much 
greater now. 

The remarkable feature of a Boer Eepublic is its 
military organisation. Every burgher or colonist 
between eighteen and sixty years of age can be 
called upon to serve on a commando. The whole 
country being divided into districts, and these 
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districts being subdivided into wards, each of 
these wards elects a field-comet, who has military- 
duties when a commando is called out. The com- 
mandant is the officer who takes the chief com- 
mand of the field-comets. Such an arrangement 
was in the first instance rendered necessary by the 
presence of the natives. Sir Bartle Frere in his 
" Defence " measures endeavoured to utilise this 
burgher system as far as it existed in the Cape 
Colony by converting it into a third line of 
defence. Another peculiarity about the Dutch 
Kepublics has been, and still to a great extent 
is, its intensely Protestant character. In the 
old republican Grondwet of the Transvaal the 
qualifications of membership of the Volksraad 
were (1) burghership for three years ; (2) 
possession of fixed property; (3) membership 
of the Protestant Church. 

The Government of the Boer Eepublics differs in 
many respects from that of the Cape Colony, with 
its bold assertion of abstract rights for black and 
white alike, with its puslung commercial element 
and generally more advanced civilisation. The 
question is how long will they remain unaffected 
by the quickened pulsation of a more complicated 
political life close to their borders ? Eailways and 
telegraphs have done much already to destroy the 
archaisms of the veldt, and must do a great deal 
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more. There will, however, be no struggle over 
democratic principles among the white people 
themselves; there may be a dispute about the 
ad^imty' of la^h^ the fJdu« upon the 
native. It is the question of the " nigger '^ vote 
which may prevent any speedy assimilation of 
the two kinds of government. 

In the Transkei and Basutoland, and the rest 
of the border districts, where chieftainship and 
the clan system, with its native enormities of 
" utywala," polygamy, and witchcraft, are slowly 
dying away before the influence of the white 
magistrates and the introduction of European law, 
a different form of government is exhibited to the 
student of South African politics. It is scarcely 
correct, however, to call that a form of govern- 
ment where everything is in a transitional stage 
and the natives are slowly being taught to lose 
their old ideas. A compromise reigns between 
Kafir law and the European code. The ipse 
dixit of the paramount chief has to be changed 
for the fixed rules of a definite and written code. 
A uniformity of national life may be attained at 
some period or other, and black jurists and black 
ministers may give decisions according to Saxon 
constitutional law ; but it is not wise to hurry on 
the stages through which, in the distant future, 
this uniformity may be attained. Festina lente is 
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the motto for all political economists and educa- 
tionists in South Africa. The elements at present 
are terribly heterogeneous, and if peace can fall 
upon all of them, united in the bonds of a full 
and intelligent citizenship, one of the mostdiflfi- 
cult administrative problems ever presented to 
man will have been accomplished. Amongst 
many others. Sir George Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and General Gordon have all approached this 
difficult problem of administration in the spirit of 
practical reformers. Sir Bartle Frere proposed 
to constitute the whole of KaflEraria a separate 
province, with an administration presided over 
locally by a Chief Commissioner, supported by 
a provincial council of fifteen representative 
magistrates, three representative traders, and 
representatives of the natives themselves; the 
qualification of the latter to be an educational 
one. But this broad scheme with all its details 
was deferred until the question of confederation 
could be settled. Now it is shelved altogether. 
But the civil government of Kaflfraria must be of 
surpassing interest to every philanthropist, mis- 
sionary, and politician. As Cape Town is so far 
removed from the frontier, there are many 
advantages to be gained by conceding local 
powers to a large extent to civil administrators 
in Kaffraria. 



VI. 

THE AFEIKANDEE BOND. 

Thebe exist at present in South AMca two 
organisations, each with an avowedly political 
object. One of them is the " Afrikander Bond," 
the other the "Empire League.'^ The former 
has been in existence a few years, and boasts of 
a few historical associations of a certain kind ; the 
latter has sprung up very reqently. To English- 
men the very name of the " Empire League " 
conveys an intelligible meaning, for it may be 
presumed correctly that the very first articles of 
belief with the " League " men are the preserva- 
tion of the Imperial connection and the unity of 
the empire; but the object and scope of the 
" Bond " may not be so clear. The " Afrikander 
Bond " may be described as a society which has 
been formed in South Africa for the sake of creat- 
ing a feeling of Dutch patriotism and nationality. 
In the beginning this Bond was simply a league 
amongst the farmers and the agricultural popula- 
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tion to protect their interests. Too long had the 
Dutch farmers allowed themselves to stagnate in 
the veldt ; they avoided political life, and suflfered 
Englishmen, Germans, and others to do the official 
and departmental work of the country. It was 
entirely their own fault that they stood aloof, for 
as they lived under one of the most free consti- 
tutions in the world, the offices of the State were 
open to them as well as to any one else. One by 
one a number of incidents have served to hasten 
the growth of the " Farmers' Association " and 
distract its attention from the discussion of purely 
local and agricultural subjects. Occasionally the 
law was found to press heavily upon the indivi- 
dual farmer, and he turned to what always seems 
to be the best defence against a class grievance, 
viz. an organised combination of the class itself. 
A grievance was found by them in the imposition 
of a brandy-tax upon the wine-growing districts 
of the Western Province. The burghers of this 
part are of Dutch and French extraction, who 
have exceedingly narrow ideas about finance, and 
object especially to any form of direct taxation. 
The tax having been levied to pay for the war 
expenses during the Frere rigime^ the policy 
itself of these wars was canvassed, and the broad 
topic of native management introduced. Instead 
of a friendly interchange of opinion amongst the 
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fanners on subjects of agricultural improvement, 
angry political dissertations on the policy of the 
Government were heard everywhere. Sheep, 
ostriches, Angora goats, were all forgotten when 
excited burghers discussed the burning questions 
of the hour. Nor were the usual subsidiary 
forces of the press and agitation absent from the 
movement. The brandy-tax was frequently made 
a most convenient peg for newspapers to hang a 
story of old national wrong upon, and the story 
found greedy listeners. The brandy -tax was 
found after experience in the wine-growing dis- 
tricts of the Paarl and Stellenbosch to be an 
imaginary evil after all, but it had served a pur- 
pose, and had set the sleepy Dutch population 
a-thinking. 

Outside the Cape Colony events were happen- 
ing which influenced the opinion of western 
farmers very greatly. At the uprising of the 
Transvaal the sympathies of colonists were stirred 
and their feelings excited to a dangerous extent. 
A message had been sent by the Transvaal Trium- 
virate to their brethren of the " Free State " 
which was virtually a call to arms. There had 
been in times past no particular sympathy be- 
tween the two Dutch Eepublics, but in 1881 an 
effort was made by the Transvaal to enlist Free 
State co-operation in a national cause. There 
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were many relatives of the Transvaalers and Free 
Staters to be found in the old colony itself. It 
is a well-known fact that the place where the 
nationality cry in South Africa is most diligently 
fostered is in the villages of the Western Pro- 
vince. A paper called The Patriot^ and edited 
at the Paarl, is the United Ireland of South 
Africa. No argument is neglected, no abuse 
omitted by this paper to stir up hatred of the 
British flag. 

At the time of the Transvaal rising the cry 
was raised of " Africa for the Afrikander, from 
the Zambesi to Cape Point." It was in 1838, 
after the Emancipation A ct came into operation 
in South Africa, that a Dutchman named Pre- 
torius headed a separatist movement, and tried 
to found the colony of "Natalia." Later on 
President Burgers had sounded the note of a 
separate African development, when he claimed 
identical interests for all Afrikanders living be- 
tween the Magaliesburg and Table Mountain. 
This was during the first attempt of the Dutch 
voertrekkers to found a self-governing community 
beyond the Yaal. It was always claimed by a 
certain number of "Afrikander" patriots that 
hearts throbbed as warmly for their cause in Cape 
Town, the capital of an English colony, as in the 
independent republics themselves. 
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The cry, therefore, raised by the Transvaal 
Triumvirate in 1880 was, in a certain sense, an 
historical one, and seemed to appeal to all those 
Boers who, with their wives and families and 
flocks and herds, had trekked across the Yaal and 
Orange Eivers to be beyond the range of the 
English Government and the control of the 
Negro Emancipation Act. It had happened also, 
curiously enough, that this cry of nationality had 
been most diligently fostered by Mr. Froude in 
his missions to South Africa in 1874-5 as the 
expounder of Lord Carnarvon's Confederation 
Act. He gave the colonists to understand that 
England wished to leave South Africans to them- 
selves and their own policy, and that she would 
be content with simply keeping the naval station 
of Simonstown in her hands. If the colonists 
wished to split from the empire, Mr. Froude said 
that they might do so without incurring any 
serious opposition from the mother country. 
England would be sorry to lose them, but if they 
wished to live an independent life it might be 
theirs for the asking. 

The Boer and Dutch populations were worked 
upon by all this and much more. They had 
cherished certain grievances against the English 
Government for a very long time, and they 
argued, not without reason, that the policy of 
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England in South Africa had been for some time 
past vexatious, shifty, and vacillating. The 
" Farmers' Associations " formed in many of the 
towns and villages of South Africa, with an iden- 
tical programme before them, showed them that 
their strength was great. Numerically the Dutch 
population outnumber the English and German 
throughout the Cape Colony by two to one. Out 
of the total of 500,000 men of European ex- 
traction in the whole of South Africa, there 
were 300,000 men of Dutch-French extraction. 
Hitherto they had passively allowed themselves 
to be governed ; why should they not turn roimd 
and govern? The gift of responsible govern- 
ment to the Cape in the days of Sir Henry 
Barkly had placed political power in their hands 
absolutely if they wished to use it. Organisation 
was the only thing needed, and there were plenty 
of hands ready to organise. Little by little the 
" Farmers' Associations " grew up into the 
" Afrikander Bond." 

The success of the Transvaal Boers in 1881 
matured in a most decided way the growth of this 
" Bond." After Majuba Hill, the sun of England 
seemed to have set. The retrocession of the 
Transvaal followed under extremely ignominious 
circumstances. English statesmen had to reverse 
their policy and English generals to eat their 
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words. Both Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Bartle 
Frere had said that the sovereignty of England 
could never be withdrawn. The mask of suze- 
rainty was invented at first to cover the igno- 
minious retreat of the English. Two conventions 
have been made with the Transvaalers and broken 
by them ; and every time England's plighted word 
was violated, and her loyal supporters abandoned, 
her allies despoiled, her officials insulted, and 
her dispatches treated with cqntumely, the Afri- 
kander Bond grew and flourished. England, it 
was certainly thought, had abandoned South 
Africa. She was weary of disasters, sick of 
failure, and only too willing to let the Afri- 
kanders do exactly what they liked, and erect an 
Afrikander Confederate Eepublic and hoist their 
own flag. Such at least was the thought of a 
large number of colonists — not even yet dispelled 
— and visions of an Imperial position and of an 
Imperial grandeur seemed to flash across the eyes 
of the Transvaal burghers, hitherto simple men 
fighting for an independence in the wilds of South 
Africa, and for that coveted position where they 
might apprentice the native as they chose, and 
live within a narrow patriarchal community of 
their own. Therefore, when the Transvaal dele- 
gates came to Europe on a visit to Lord Derby 
and signed the London Convention of 1884, they 
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went to the capitals of Europe and advertised 
themselves, especially at Paris and at Berlin. 
At both places they were received with some cere- 
mony, and apparently with a considerable show 
of friendly warmth. A good deal of hand-shaking 
went on between the Parisians and the Boers on 
the grounds of some old historic link provided by 
the French Huguenots who went to the Cape after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and some 
stately courtesy was vouchsafed to them by the 
Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck. At 
Berlin attention was naturally drawn to the Ger- 
man blood that flowed in their veins, at least to 
such traces of it as could be discerned. In en- 
thusiastic Paris the future of South Africa seemed 
likely to lie in the hands of Boers and French- 
men; in Berlin it seemed not improbable that 
the German-Dutch element would predominate 
in time. As for the claims of the English, they 
were ignored, as England seemed to have quitted 
her position as dominant power in South Africa. 

Eeinforced with this European sympathy, the 
Boer delegates returned to South Africa. As 
the Boer and Afrikander cause were identical, the 
object and meaning of the " AMkander Bond " 
as a national movement seemed to have gained 
great strength. 

In a paper read at Wellington, a town in the 
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Western Province of the Cape, a description of 
the movement and its ultimate end and object 
was given by a colonist of some reputation, who 
said, speaking about 1880, "The leaders of the 
movement could not possibly have selected a 
more opportune time. Just now every one is 
on the qui vive for news ; the papers are eagerly 
scanned, and hundreds of those who never took 
the trouble to read a newspaper have suddenly 
become subscribers to them, and others out of 
the reach of such influences are acted upon by 
the many voluntary agents of the cause; so 
that gradually, but I believe surely, are the 
masses of people being acted upon. The movers 
in this cause are adopting different means 
for the accomplishment of their design, and by 
the different plans proposed they seem to aim 
blows at the foundations of the evil complained 
of. Thus they propose rooting out the English 
language, making Dutch the chief in Parliament 
and schools. Next they mean to oust the English 
people and all their sympathisers by refusing to 
support them in their business, or having inter- 
course with them. Third, they propose having a 
trade union, through whose agency none but Ame- 
rican and Continental goods are to be imported, by 
which means they hope to cripple the English 
trade. All these, however, are to be but prelimi- 
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naries to casting off the English yoke and being 
a free and independent people. The reasons 
given for these moves are more or less the fol- 
lowing : (1) England's unjust possession of the 
colony; (2) England's unjust annexation and 
subsequent actions in the Transvaal. (3) An 
overbearing attitude assumed by the English 
inhabitants. (4) A miscellaneous number of 
grievances, all of which are attributed to Jin- 
goism." 

This may be considered as an extreme view of 
the political aspirations of the " Bond " and the 
** Bondsmen," but events are justifying continu- 
ally the greatest suspicions that may be enter- 
tained of a certain element hostile to British rule 
in South Africa. The concession at Majuba has 
not, unfortunately, had the effect of conciliating 
the Dutch ; on the contrary, it has emphatically 
strengthened their prejudices in the direction 
opposite to that desired. Occasionally English- 
men have been found to join the Bond, and if 
possible divert its influence along a wise and 
temperate course; but the taint of the once-hated 
Jingoism and Imperialism seems to have reached 
the councils of the village burghers. The crown- 
ing victory at Majuba TTill has had the effect of 
turning their heads. 

The movement is not without its effect upon 
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the balance of political parties at the Cape. Six 
years ago the Afrikander vote was never thought 
of This vote, under the Scanlen and TJpington 
Ministries, composes about a third of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Being not yet fully educated 
to the ordinary official work of government, they 
are undergoing a kind of apprenticeship, and are 
supposed to be biding their time. Their leader 
is a Mr. Hofmeyr, who, if report is true, refused 
office, and would not subject himself to the trials 
of a prime minister. He prefers leading an in- 
dependent party, which, upon the occasion of a 
critical vote, may turn the scale. In fact, he 
and his party, with their parliamentary position, 
rule the country without the responsibiUties and 
cares of office. Such a party has the oppor- 
tunity of indej&nitely complicating legislation if 
it chooses, and in fact the whole political arena 
at the Cape is a particularly hard one for a con- 
sistent politician to stand up and fight his battles 
in. Even if Mr. Hofineyr's party were in office 
they would be subjected to exactly the same 
inconveniences as any other section of the House 
that might be predominant for a while. The 
TJpington Ministry has constantly to study the 
currents of party feeling on this side and on tliat, 
and already has it happened that the Dutch party 
have compelled them to finance on false prin- 
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oiples. Latterly, too, parliamentary debates, 
owing to the pressure of the Afrikander party, 
have been carried on in both languages — Dutch 
and English. Since the time of Lord Somerset, 
English had been the sole official language in the 
Cape Colony, but the growth of the Afrikander 
movement made bi-lingual debate possible in the 
late premiership of Sir T. Scanlen. The griev- 
ance of language had become almost an obsolete 
one during this interval of time — from 1823 to 
1882. The character of \k\!d patois called " Cape 
Dutch " scarcely warrants its being heard in the 
houses of senators. 

In Natal the Afrikander movement has revived 
hopes in the breasts of some Dutchmen that this 
colony, which they looked upon as their own 
originally, may exchange ite position of being a 
Crown Colony of England for that of a province 
of the Transvaal, the head-quarters of Afrikan- 
derism. The impunity with which Boer ma- 
rauders have been allowed to settle in Zululand 
and beyond the Tugela gives the Afrikanders 
hopes that they may touch the ocean and create 
a port of their own. Delagoa Bay belongs to 
the Portuguese, who are not inclined to part with 
their agreeable and time-honoured habit of sitting 
at the receipt of custom. The Boer Kepublio 
cannot well develop here. President Burgers 
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endeavoured in former years to raise a loan — and 
was, in fact, partially successful in doing so — for 
a railway from the Bay to Leydenburg ; but this 
dream of Afrikander expansion was cut short by 
the inability of the South African Republic of 
that time to pay for the railway plant, or even 
its freight. The Boers lay claim to parts of 
Zululand, and the English, by breaking up the 
power of Cetywayo, have made the assertion of 
these claims easy. The ceremony of crowning a 
mock king in Zululand has given the Afrikander 
party a kind of position as arbiters of the posi- 
tion, as in the days when they crowned Panda, 
Zululand is regarded by the Afrikander as an 
•-' appanage likely to fall, sooner or later, into his 
hands. The hope of Afrikanderism lies in the 
alliance of the Free State and Transvaal. Should 
the Governments of Pretoria and Bloemfontein 
unite, they could, it is thought, hold the keys 
of the interior, and block up the route. Just 
recently (December, 1884) the Afrikander Bond 
in both these republics has been in communica- 
tion with regard to joint action in Bechuanaland 
affairs. To the Afrikanders of both these re- 
publics it should be clearly and definitely stated 
that the official opinions of English governors 
and statesmen have been delivered to the effect 
that a union between the two, contrary to the 

VOL. II. L 
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wishes of England, wonld necessarily upset the 
Free State Convention of 1854 and the first 
Transvaal (Sand Eiver) Convention of 1852. 
The Afrikander party assert that they attach 
great value to these documents, and if they ex- 
pressly violate them they must cut the ground 
completely from under their own feet. 

In the consideration of this question it seems 
necessary to inquire whether, in the first place, 
the feeling for a separate national or Afrikander 
existence is a real one and based upon real histori- 
cal claims ; and secondly, supposing it could be so 
justified, whether it is possible or expedient for it 
to exist in the embodiment of a nation. Has the 
time come for an Afrikander nation to raise its 
head and claim a place amongst the peoples of the 
world? With regard to the first part of this 
inquiry, an investigation will carry us to the very 
root of the whole matter. Have the English or 
the Dutch the best historical claim to be con- 
sidered the dominant power in South Africa? 
The record of history is before us, and it seems to 
give but one undoubted answer. A simple perusal 
of the Kafir wars, their attendant trials, sacrifices, 
and expenses, would prove at once that English- 
men, by the expenditure of their blood and money, 
had earned their first place in South Africa. Mr. 
Gladstone once stated in a debate on Bechuana- 
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land in 1883, that England had spent fully twelve 
millions in pacification of the eastern frontier. 
Then there is the moral subjugation of the land. 
Have Boers tried to convert, civilise, and touch 
with the gentle hand of the philanthropist and 
missionary those savages whom it was necessary 
first to crush with the stem hand of war ? His- 
tory says not, and the attitude of the Boer to- 
wards the natives must always be a blot on their 
character. Spite of misunderstandings, mistakes, 
and divided counsels. Englishmen have made 
many gallant attempts, even Quixotic attempts, 
to educate the country. 

Then with regard to the material progress of 
South Africa, history must be consulted again. 
Englishmen, in 1806, found it a wilderness, but 
since then they have, by commercial enterprise, 
activity, and courage, made it in many places 
a garden. For the indigenous virtues of the 
voertrekker there is not much to be said. The 
railways and telegraphs of the enlightened 
element in South Africa have followed him and 
occasionally converted him. Often and often the 
voertrekker has tried to escape from these influ- 
ences, as he tried in 1834 to run away from the 
hardships of the Emancipation Act — at least, from 
what seemed hardships to him. 

England has given constitutional rights with a 
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free hand — ^perhaps too free a hand — in the Cap6 
Colony. There is no political disability here, 
England has developed nearly every trade, every 
commerce, just as she has fought every battle of 
importance and built every railway in South 
Africa; and, having done this, is she to haul 
down her flag before that of the '^ Afrikander " or 
*'Boer" community? Can the heritage of a 
South African empire be allowed to slip away, 
with all its prospect of indefinite advancement, it^ 
mineral wealth and markets for manufactures, into 
the hands of the lucky sharpshooters of the Trans-r 
vaal ? England owes a duty not only to herself, 
but also to the native in South Africa The duty 
of present responsibilities is upon her as weU as 
all the obligations of past fame. Last, not least, 
she has twenty nullions of money invested in the 
country, and she cannot run the risk of losing 
this altogether or having it even partiaUy repu- 
diated. 

Then with regard to the question whether an 
Afrikander nation with its own flag can stand 
alone. In the present scramble for Africa, when 
every European nation of importance is hurrying 
from the old markets of the world in their 
depressed state to new fields of commerce, States 
like those of the isolated Afrikander Kepublics, 
even though they were confederated, would be a 
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tempting prize for Gernaaiiy or France. It would 
seem to any Power of an ambitious or grasping 
mood just the young empire to seize. The 
initial difficulties have been settled, the native 
question nearly solved as far as its acute aspects 
go, and the Cape Colony with its finished system 
of railways looks hopefully towards the interior. 
An Afrikandei* empire separated from England 
and bereft of the Imperial connection would drift 
away quietly into the precarious state of the South 
American Eepublics. It would probably split up 
and dissolve into several entities after the first 
partnership, supposing it ever came about, was 
found unprofitable. Without credit in Europe, 
defenceless by sea, the " Afrikander " empire 
would serve as a moral for miscalculating and 
misguided ambition. 

On the other hand, a close union with the 
British empire, upon which the hopes of a uni- 
versal federation are beginning to dawn in the 
east and the west, would bring all the benefits 
which alliance with great and progressive com- 
munities guarantees. The South African, joined 
in the bond and policy of the same empire as the 
Canadian, West Indian, and Australian, would 
be in an incomparably better position than if he 
stood by himself. So it may have come about 
that in the curious and struggling manner accord- 
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ing to which great ideas begin to show them- 
selves, and east, as it were, their shadow before 
them, an ^^ Empire League" has been formed 
in Cape Town, and in many towns and villages 
of South Africa. That hollow and unreal image 
of a base, and counterfeit Afrikander imperialism 
will have to retire and make room for the better 
and truer vision it has evoked, and in this way 
the Afrikander Bond has fulfilled its function. 
Is there, then, no remedy for this apparent 
opposition in the troubled field of South African 
politics ? Is there no possibility of mediation 
between the spirit of the Bond or the League ? 
At the bottom of all South African differences 
there has been some land dispute. It has been 
so at every stage of history, both in the Cape 
Colony, Free Statej and the Transvaal. The 
Imperial Government, as in the latest instances 
of Sir Henry Barkly and the Diamond Fields, 
and Sir Bartle Frere and the Zulu settlement, 
have generally adjusted matters by means of the 
Governor and High Commissioner. In these 
days of arbitration a conference of representatives 
from both the English colonies of the Cape and 
Natal, and also from the Dutch Eepublics of the 
Free State and the Transvaal, might be intrusted 
with the management of those disputed points 
which have hitherto been in the hands of a pleni- 
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potentiary. The ex-officio members of such a 
conference might be such men as President Brand 
of the Free State, the Governors of the Cape and 
Natal, the Chief Justice of the Cape, and a repre- 
sentative from the Transvaal, together with other 
suitable men. By such means the voices of the 
colonists themselves might be heard on matters 
essentially touching their interests, and the re- 
proach taken away that the direct action of the 
Colonial Office -upon South Africa has been pro- 
ductive of evil. Perhaps from the deliberations 
of such a conference, and from the common wis- 
dom and self-respect of men in council, whether 
Dutch or English, some idea might be definitely 
formed of the necessary outline of a common^ just^ 
and righteous native policy^ the desideratum of the 
hour in South Africa. Tf a permanent arbitration 
board could exist there, which would on all occa- 
sions decide on the side of right and justice as 
against violence and fi^ud, no such disgraceful 
episodes as those connected with the so-called 
Republics of Goshen and Stellaland would ever 
have been heard of. The quarrel in South Africa 
is between law and lawlessness, order and dis- 
order. It seems that it may degenerate into a race 
quarrel, unless the spirit of arbitration and com- 
promise steps in and asserts itself. From a 
recent report of a meeting of the Afrikander 
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Bond at Beaufort West (March, 1885), it would 
appear that the members have thought fit to pro- 
test their loyalty to the British Crown. With 
Hamlet we might observe — 

'' The lady doth protest too much, methinks.'* 

Such an assertion of devotion would be accepted 
most unreservedly by all Britons if they could 
forget recent utterances of disloyalty of a flagrant 
kind, promulgated by activQ members of this body. 
Naturally a certain consistency in action as well 
as word is expected from the memorialists. It 
must not be forgotten that in the 6th clause of 
their programme of principles a reservation is 
openly made "/or their own flagP Such a phrase 
invites a criticism of their patriotic motive. The 
bond or league of the Afrikanders seems unfor- 
tunately to extend its discussion to more burning 
political questions than is absolutely necessary. 
It is more than a "Farmers' Alliance'' discus- 
sing wool, feathers, and irrigation, &c., and it is 
something different from — perhaps more ambi- 
tious — ^than a caucus. It seems to be a self- 
constituted government within a government. 
After studying the list of their "agenda" we 
are inclined to ask, " What is there left for the 
Legislative Assembly at Cape Town to discuss ?" 
Sir Charles Warren's expedition, the Native Ques- 
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tion, Vagrancy and Education Acts, &c., are all 
passed in review ; but not a hint is given about 
practical farming. Let the Bond drop " high 
pontics '^ and leave them for their senators at 
Cape Town, and become a genuine " Farmers' 
Alliance, '^ keeping in view the material advance- 
ment of the colony. Then they may attract a 
few Englishmen amongst their number, and cease 
to be an almost exclusively Dutch Bond. As it 
is, many members have, in spite of loyal protests 
of doubtful worth, to free themselves from well- 
founded charges of intrigue, sedition, and plain 
hostility to the British flag* 



VII. 

Eeprinted/rom the ** Fortnightly Review,** September, 1884. 

A COLONIAL QUESTION. 

THE GERMANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A REMOTE harbour on the south-west coast of 
Africa has been the means of temporarily dis- 
turbing the amicable relations between the En- 
glish and German Governments. The incident 
of Angra Pequiiia has caused many people to 
refer to their maps and wonder whether the bay 
is, strategically or commercially, such a valuable 
one after all, or whether, on the assumption that 
any peg is good enough occasionally to hang a 
theory upon, it is simply serving a diplomatic 
purpose. A Bremen merchant has obtained a 
concession, set up some stores for the Hottentots, 
and been fortunate enough to secure the favour 
of Prince Bismarck in his commercial enterprise ; 
hence the philippics of the press and the thunders 
of German wrath immediately it was thought that 
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England or England's colonists ventured to cross 
the Chancellor's purpose of protecting a German 
trader and encouraging German commerce. 

The difficulty that has arisen between the Ger- 
mans and ourselves owes its origin chiefly to the 
procrastination of the Colonial Office and a want 
of definite statements on the part of our Ministers 
and of the Parliament at Cape Town. A glance at 
the map will show us that the Orange or Gariep 
River, which drains the interior basin of South- 
west Africa, is the northern boundary of the Cape 
Colony, and forms in itself a sufficiently clear line 
of demarcation. Between the Orange River and 
the Portuguese possessions, of which the River 
Cunene is the southern boundary, lies an immense 
tract of open and waterless country, with the ter- 
rible Kalihari desert on its east, providing but 
scanty subsistence to the few last wandering 
Bushmen clans and their Hottentot congeners. 
Along the coast a strip of white yielding sand, 
varying in breadth from forty to a hundred miles, 
renders communication with the interior difficult 
in many places. Horses and oxen are subject to 
many diseases, and the only animal that can with 
any certainty be expected^ to live and work is the 
donkey. The country exceeds in size the com- 
bined area of the Cape Colony, KaflEraria, and 
Natal, but is very sparsely populated. With this 
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region, or with certain points in it, the Cape ha^ 
already had commercial transactions and some 
official connection, and it was in order that no 
other Europeans might obtain a footing there 
that a commissioner, Mr* Coates Palgrave, was 
Sent up in 1876 to travel and report on the 
country and its inhabitants. His report is the 
most valuable and authentic document we possess 
upon the subject, his long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character of the aboriginal races 
rendering him a particularly fit person to write 
upon them and their country. He interviewed 
the scattered Hottentot and Damara clans, and 
represented the benefits that would accrue to 
them from a closer connection with the colony ; 
and he brought some chiefs down to Cape Town 
to be impressed with the visible signs of the white 
man's powei* and riches. The principal results 
of his expedition were the formal annexation of 
Walvisch Bay, together with the adjacent littoral, 
the estabUshment of a magistracy there, and^ a 
Kesidency at Okahandja, at the kraal of the Chief 
of the Kamahereros. The Colonial Government 
voted money for the magistrates and their staffs, 
and the title given to Mr. Coates Palgrave was 
"Special Commissioner to the tribes north of the 
Orange Kiver." 
The question of Angra Pequina and the bays 
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farther soutli is more complicated. It is clear 
that the Germans have succeeded in establishing 
themselves in the first port, and it is equally clear 
that they were completely within their rights in 
doing so. Whether they would have done so at 
all if the Colonial Office at home and the Ministers 
of the Cape Parliament had been more prompt 
and decided in their answers to official interroga- 
tions on the subject is a different question, It is 
nearly a year ago since the Bremen merchant, 
Herr Luderitz, purchased a tract of country from 
a certain " Captain of Bethany," a native chief, 
and began to trade. A correspondence arose con- 
cerning this enterprise between the Foreign Secret 
tary and her Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin, 
There seemed so little to be expected from this 
step as a commercial speculation that Mr. Merri- 
man, one of the Ministers of the late Scanlen 
Ministry, and member for Namaqualand, writes 
thus ; — 

*^ It is difficult to imagine that any serious idea 
could have been entertained of establishing a 
colony in the ordinary pense upon so inhospitable 
a spot, but it is quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that, as an inlet for interior trade, or 
on account of the hitherto undeveloped mineral 
wealth, the possession of a territory on this coast 
may be of very considerable value. Ministers 
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have thought it right briefly to call attention to 
the facts connected with the occupation, and to 
point out the grave cpnsequences which will ensue 
from the unrestrained trade in arms and ammu- 
nition, and from the possible disputes between 
Europeans of different nationalities beyond the 
borders of any civilised jurisdiction, but yet suffi- 
ciently close to a very large and singularly mixed 
population which is sure to take a lively interest 
in any quarrel that may arise." 

Mr. Merriman did not absolutely propose the 
annexation of the country, but was anxious to 
obtain some definite statement from the Imperial 
Government as to their responsibilities. But how- 
ever much Lord Derby agreed with the tenor of 
Mr. Merriman's suggestions, he did not wish to 
take the responsibility of controlling the coast 
upon his shoulders. Meantime the German Govern- 
ment were importunate in their requests to have 
the matter settled, and an assurance given of 
British protection. Lord Derby at once asked 
the Cape Government whether they would under- 
take the control of Angra Pequina if it were made 
British territory. He stated that the matter was 
urgent, and "that it would be difficult to resist 
the representations of the German Government, 
but failing other protection for German subjects 
at that place they must assume jurisdiction over 
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it." This telegram was sent out to the Cape in 
February, 1884, but it was not till May 7th — 
a most unaccountable delay — that Sir Thomas 
Scanlen, who was about to retire from the Pre- 
miership, replied that he left the matter to the 
disposal of his successors. Lord Derby tele- 
graphed again for a decisive answer, but Sir 
Thomas Scanlen simply answered that he would 
have been prepared to submit a proposal for the 
protection of Angra Pequina by the Cape Govern- 
ment had he remained in office. His successor, 
Mr. Upington, did draft a proposal, but it was 
too late. A German gunboat was on its way to 
annex the bay, carrying a Commissioner with full 
powers. 

The sequel aflEbrds a curious illustration of the 
fashion of colonial diplomacy. It was felt by 
Lord Derby that the establishment of a number 
of German stations on the south-west coast might 
imperil the interests of the Cape Colony. It had 
already been pointed out that the Cape customs 
might suffer, and danger arise on the northern 
frontier if the introduction of an unlimited number 
of firearms were allowed. It was proposed, there- 
fore, that the coast between ^^the Orange Kiver 
and the southern Portuguese boundary, including 
the British settlement at Walvisch Bay, should 
be brought under the control of the Cape Govern- 
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ment, but this control would not be exercised 
within the territory at Angra Pequiiia, which 
would be under German protection.'^ Moreover, 
the German Government were invited to concur 
in appointing a commission to deal with claims 
of British subjects who had acquired concessions. 
Of course the result of the assumption of control 
of the littoral from the Orange Kiver to the 
Cunene will be to isolate the German settlement 
of Angra PequiBa. It is at this that the Ger^ 
mans are exasperated, and not perhaps altogether 
without cause. Had Lord Derby at once taken 
upon himself the trifling responsibility of pro- 
tecting Angra Pequifia some months ago, as he 
was requested to do by the German Government, 
the incident would have terminated. 

To the political casuist the action of Lord 
Derby is inexplicable. He represents the colonial 
interests in a Cabinet which has most studiously 
avoided responsibility and disavowed a policy of 
annexation. In other parts of Africa Lord Derby, 
rather than protect the loyal Bechuanas or give 
peace to distracted Zululand by the assumption 
of a rightful position as ruler and arbitrator, has 
suffered the former to be overrun by the Boers, 
and the latter to be torn and disquieted by intes- 
tine war and then annexed by the Transvaal. 

Conventions have been made and unmade with 
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the Transvaal, the letter and spirit of treaties in 
South Africa have been violated by the Boers ; 
Commissioners, such as Mr. Hudson and Mr. 
Mackenzie, have been insulted and driven from 
their posts, and all this has been endured. Sud- 
denly Lord Derby suggests the control of the 
littoral of South-west Africa from the Orange 
Eiver to the Cunene, because a friendly power 
wishes to establish a colony at Angra Pequifia ! 
Apart from the question of abstract right, where 
is the Cabinet's consistency if they ignore respon- 
sibilities in one part of Africa, but assume them in 
others where the obligation to assume them is not 
one-hundredth part so binding ? 

To turn to the proceedings of the Cape Parlia- 
ment, we find that in consequence of the hint 
given by the Imperial Government, a Mr. Innes 
gave notice amidst applause that he would move, 
" That in consequence of Angra Pequifia having 
passed into the hands of a foreign power, the 
colony should take such steps as are necessary to 
secure to itself its north-western trade." It was 
understood perfectly well that if the Cape Colony 
would assume the protectorate and bear the cost 
they might annex what they wished. Since, then, 
the Cape Government could not have Angra 
Pequifia, they were to have the coast above and 
below it. A resolution, therefore, was passed 
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in the Cape Parliament — one of the last acts of 
the session — ^by which the west coast-line was 
formally annexed as far as the Portuguese 
settlements. There was no discussion on the 
subject, the Cape Parliament being practically 
unanimous. 

The colonial aspirations of Germany cannot 
but be of interest to England. Prince Bismarck 
has interested himself deeply in them of late. On 
June 24 he appeared before a Keichstag Com- 
mittee for the first time since 1871, the subject 
being the subvention of the Goverment mail 
steamship lines to Asia and Australia. In a rough 
fashion the Chancellor sketched the colonial policy 
of Germany. 

" It is not at present," he said, '^ the intention 
of the Imperial Government to establish colonies 
Tvath official machinery on the French or EngUsh 
pattern, but wherever private German subjects 
acquire possessions hitherto without owners the 
Government will consider itself under the obliga- 
tion to give them full protection. No opposition 
is apprehended from the British Government, and 
the machinations of colonial authorities must be 
prevented.'' 

This last sentence is evidently a thrust at the 
Monroe doctrine, which has found favour with 
the colonists in Australia and the Cape Colony. 
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It was rumoured, though probably without much 
foundation, that the hurried annexation of New 
Guinea by Captain Chester in the name of the 
Queensland Government, was made in order to 
anticipate the designs of a German corvette called 
the Carola. With reference to the Congo, the Ger- 
man Chancellor said the question was more com- 
plicated on account of the Portuguese pretensions 
and the Anglo-Portuguese treaty, both of which 
he refused to recognise. It has been suggested 
that the German Government will repudiate the 
action of the Cape Government in annexing the 
coast from the Orange Kiver to the Cunene, as 
the Cologne Gazette xemdiik&y '^that the act itself 
cannot be defended on any principle of inter- 
national usage," but a calmer judgment may show 
that the protectorate of the littoral by the British 
is at least as legal as the protectorate of Angra 
Pequifia by the Germans. A distinction may be 
drawn certainly between a de facto and a dejure 
occupancy, but the broad fact remains that for 
some years English influence has been paramount 
along the coast. In all questions of colonial 
annexations it is the men who have settled and 
laboured as colonists who deserve to control the 
country that marches on their borders. A Monroe 
doctrine, if not carried too far, is a fair one, and 
need not break up international amities. In 
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fairness, the rights of the settlers must be con- 
sidered first. Sporadic settlements on their bor- 
ders, depriving them of customs dues, or encourag- 
ing gun-running, or assuming the form of convict 
institutions, are injurious to their interests. It 
is deeply to be regretted that Englishmen and 
Germans should have differed on a question of 
colonisation. The instincts of the two nations 
are very similar, and they amalgamate readily 
under the altered conditions of a colonial life. In 
almost every town and village of South Africa 
are found German traders and settlers, content 
with their lot, and glad enough to breathe the 
atmosphere of freedom that pervades her Majesty's 
colonies. The "German Legion," which was 
located on the eastern borders of the colony after 
the Crimean War, affords a standing proof of 
Teutonic prosperity in a land over which the 
British flag floats. Nor is there any prima facie 
evidence that Germans occupying a coterminous 
territory as a separate community should fail to 
agree with men of Anglo-Saxon extraction. It 
is idle to suspect a neighbour before he has given 
cause for suspicion. 

The Press criticism of Germany is at present 
not only irritating, but in some respects incorrect. 
The Cologne Gazette remarks — 

^' The more England settles herself comfortably 
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on the Suez Canal and on the Ked Sea, as the 
great military route to India, the more does there 
recede from her view that remote South African 
land in which the British element is retiring in 
hopeless contest with men of German blood." 

If the immediate reference is to our disasters 
at Langnek and Majuba Hill, it should be recol- 
lected that the Transvaal Delegates were recently 
welcomed at Paris a short time ago on the grounds 
of being representatives of Boers of French ex- 
traction, who settled at the Cape after the Eevo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. Consequently 
there is not much force in this appeal to nation- 
ality. Mordbver, the Germans at the Cape itself 
have always most emphatically distinguished 
themselves from the older stratum of the Boer 
population and from the more recent importa- 
tions of Hollanders. It is a significant fact 
that the man who at a crisis in Cape history, 
when a movement was set on foot to introduce 
Cape Dutch into the Parliamentary debates, 
showed himself most emphatically opposed to 
this retrogressive step was a distinguished Ger- 
man, a Professor Hahn, who had worked as a 
scholar and a linguist in the very territory about 
which Germans and Englishmen are disputing on 
the west coast. The wisdom of his protest against 
the introduction of bilingual debates is amply 
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proved by events, for it is an accepted truth 
that Parliamentary discussion in the Legislative 
Chambers at the Cape has been absolutely ruined 
by it. As a matter of special interest on the 
present occasion it may be recorded that Germans 
have proved themselves able missionaries, lin- 
guists, and learned colonists, carrying with them 
into Hottentot wastes the spirit of patient inquiry 
concerning the customs and languages and dialects 
of the aboriginal races. An educated jSerman 
and a nomad Boer differ from one another toto 
ccelo. Professor Max Miiller owes some of his 
most interesting data in the " science of lan- 
guage'^ to men like Dr. Bleek and 'the mission- 
aries of the Khenish Mission, who certainly have 
done good work in Damaraland and Namaqua- 
land. Such details point to the fact that the 
Germans are our able coadjutors in the task of 
reclaiming a country like South Africa. 

All German attempts at colonisation are in 
their origin essentially commercial, and, there- 
fore, differ very widely from those of France, 
which aim rather at conquest than at colonisa- 
tion in its proper sense. The ruined viUages of 
Madagascar are a testimony to the accuracy of 
the French artillery, but they are poor records of 
colonisation. The French endeavour to recoup 
themselves in their war expenses by exacting 
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war indemnities from the conquered; the Germans 
in a more rational manner encourage German 
merchants and commercial enterprise. 

Whatever differences exist between Germans 
and EngUshmen may be adjusted by a timely 
reference to the common sense of the two nations. 
Africa is large enough for the Teutonic and the 
Anglo-Saxon races. Above all, our Colonial 
Secretaries of the time being should earn the 
reputation of straightforward and decisive action. 
Lord Derby and the present Cabinet have, most 
unfortunately, been late and ill-advised in their 
annexation schemes. If, in any parts of our 
extended empire, English and German colonial 
interests are likely to clash, the best way to avoid 
this is by the assertion of a clear and reasonable 
policy, dictated neither by fear nor prejudice, 
but resting for its justification upon the conclu- 
sions gathered from international law as concern- 
ing colonial rights and privileges. Had Lord 
Derby assumed a protection of the remote bay 
of Angra Pequina when first desired to do so 
by the German Government, British infiuences 
would still have reigned supreme in South-west 
AMca. 



VIII. 

IMPEEIAL FEDEEATION. 

The subject of colonial enterprise, and the pro- 
bability that there will be, in the course of a few 
years, three distinct groups of colonies in Aus- 
tralia, North America, and South Africa, with 
empires of their own deserving the name, suggest 
the topic of Imperial union. The question now 
asked by many politicians is, whether the bonds 
that unite the colonies to the mother country are 
to be left as they are, or whether they are to 
receive a more formal recognition. As en- 
lightened men of all parties have remarked, we 
seem to have arrived at a point of our colonial 
history where we in England must either go for- 
wards to an indefinite future beyond the sea, or 
backwards to a comparative insignificance within 
the bounds of an island. To say that the various 
parts of the British empire are incapable of being 
welded together by the efforts of statesmen is to 
say that the common ties of race, language, 
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religion, and institutions mean nothing in a 
scheme of Imperial consolidation. Such ties 
resemble rather the unemployed forces of nature, 
which require the hand of the expert to make 
them efficacious. Left to themselves, they waste 
away in isolation ; united by means of the hand 
and judgment that know how to utilise them, 
they are powerftd and great. Loyalty to Eng- 
land and the mother country is often like the 
desert flower that blushes unseen, and is, there- 
fore, unknown and uncared for. In many a remote 
homestead or prairie, or on the bush or veldt, 
the true traditions of English life, and the true 
life of a loyal English home, are found ; and 
where such traditions and such loyalty exist, there 
is a force which can be utilised for the purposes 
of union. And this loyalty extends from the 
cottage to the curia, and from the home to the 
forum. 

Nor is such a confederation of this Imperial 
character without precedent in history. Prussian 
genius and statecraft have rallied the many and 
scattered German communities round a common 
centre, given them a common life and a concen- 
trated national existence. This, too, in spite of 
the protests and objections at first of many of the 
communities themselves. Instead of being weak 
and scattered, the German empire is strong and 
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united. The United States solved the great 
problem of their national existence in the slave 
war ; and whatever importance may be attached 
to the cause of the war' — whether the question of 
emancipation constituted the whole casus belli or 
not — the political result, generated by means of 
combined action, is that which interests the world 
now. Any triumph of philanthropy claimed by 
the Northerners, as the outcome of that colossal 
effort, pales now before the triumph of political 
unity. The moral grandeur associated with the 
assertion of abstract rights for all men is dwarfed 
by the vision of material expansion which 
America places before the world. 

In Eastern Europe and Asia, Eussia is con- 
stantly absorbing peoples and states under the 
protection of the Czar, and the tie that binds the 
whole together is fealty to a common centre, 
loyalty to a common Government. 

Whether in Democratic America, or Imperial 
Eussia and Germany, the same process of con- 
glomeration goes on. In the colonies them- 
selves the process is known and recognised, and 
virtually carried out whenever a " Monroe '^ 
doctrine is preached. The various projects of 
colonial confederation all point to the same truth, 
that union is better than division, and that it is 
better to be one of a large and united whole than 
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to stand in isolation. The process of the absorption 
of small States still goes on, and is the feature 
of the age. The history of Italy has proved to 
us that local and provincial distinctions must give 
way to wider and more Imperial ideas. Even in our 
own history there has been, from time to time, as 
Wales, Scotland) and Ireland have become incor- 
porated into Great Britain, a fundamental change 
in our constitution, an adjustment of representa- 
tion, and, as the necessary result, a wider king- 
dom with a wider sphere and more exalted 
heritage. 

It may be objected that the unification of Italy, 
for instance, was dictated more by the need of 
expansion towards natural boundaries, and that 
the Alps were really the limit of the Italian 
kingdom, according to a fixed and unalterable 
natural arrangement ; and that, therefore, Eng- 
land has expanded enough when there is one 
Government for the British Isles. But, in the 
first place, the teaching of Irish history and 
the revolt of the Irish people against this theory 
of natural boundaries — unreasonable and unten- 
able as they seem to be — ^point, nevertheless, to 
the fact that Imperial unity and the sentiment 
that creates this unity is not to be found within 
certain fixed geographical areas, however strongly 
marked they may be. Therefore an Englishman 
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may look to Canada, for instance, instead of to 
Ireland for true sympathy and co-operation in 
Imperial schemes. 

In the second place, the ocean has ceased to 
be dissociahilis; on the contrary, it is the natural 
highway between nations, owing to increased 
facilities and speed in travelling. Our ideas 
about distance and the separating power of the 
ocean have been revolutionised. Practically 
speaking, there is more communication between 
England and America now than there was 
actually or relatively between the north and 
south of England at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. 

Moreover, the character of the Anglo-Saxon 
communities everywhere in our settlements have 
become assimilated to a common type. There is 
a stronger family likeness between an average 
Australian colonist and an average Englishman 
at the present moment than there was between 
an average Scotchman and Englishman previous 
to the political union of the two countries. 

Again, the constitutional wrench and alteration 
of existing political representation would be felt 
less in the process of forming a representative 
Federal Parliament — if in the distant future 
matters ever came to this desirable pass — than 
they were when Scotch peers took their places in 
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the House of Lords, and the Scotch members 
joined the House of Commons. 

Ireland has, as every one knows, presented 
especial difficulties of late to British statesmen, 
and a loyal colonial element introduced fairly and 
judiciously into the present House of Commons, 
or into a Federal Council of the empire, might 
expedite Imperial legislation and counteract the 
obstructive and disintegrating forces at Mr. Par- 
nell's command. It will be recollected what evil 
to the South African empire the obstructive policy 
of Irishmen produced when they discussed in a 
thoroughly anti-imperialistic spirit the subject of 
the Transvaal towards the close of the Beacons- 
field Government. Might it not be possible to 
localise and therefore minimise Irish sedition by 
treating Ireland as a colony and giving new pro- 
vincial governments, one in the north and one in 
the south ? The " patriot " party might air their 
local grievances in their own council chamber 
in Dublin, instead of thwarting and upsetting 
Imperial legislation at Westminster. The repre- 
sentation of Ireland in an Imperial Council would 
be exactly balanced by that of Canada, if the 
principle of proportional representation according 
to the populations of the two countries were 
adopted. The Canadians already number between 
four and five millions. As it is, Irish '' patriots '^ 
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have a most disproportionate power of working 
mischief. Moreover, loyal Ulster men might not 
object to a scheme of provincial legislation which 
would give them greater independence. Lord 
Eosebery, who, of course, cannot be associated 
with such a drastic scheme of checking Irish dis- 
loyalty, observed on one occasion that one of his 
reasons for supporting the idea of Imperial Fede- 
ration was his desire not to be left alone with 
Ireland. But if the House of Commons as at 
present existing would not hear of the formal 
admission into its ranks of colonial representa- 
tives, could not the ranks of our Upper Chamber 
be recruited from that large number of distin- 
guished colonial statesmen whose political train- 
ing in the colonies has been a long and severe 
one? It may not be folly appreciated how 
thoroughly colonists have mastered the constitu- 
tional laws and parliamentary customs of the 
mother country. Experienced colonists would 
by their presence not only add to that variety of 
knowledge and information which is the cha- 
racteristic of so large a part of the House of 
Lords, but they would impart to it a broader 
constitutional, nay, rather Imperial character. 
They would be, on the one hand, the represen- 
tatives of colonial democracies, and on the other 
the representatives of the British aristocracy; 
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and whether their titles were simply for life or 
hereditary, would constitute a desirable linTc be- 
tween old England and younger and more Im- 
perial Greater Britain. 

Such an idea as the full and complete recog- 
nition of the principle of direct colonial represen- 
tation in the councils of Great Britain may be 
novel and premature. Still the notion should be 
diligently propagated that Imperial union or 
federation of some sort ought to be developed, 
and form the ideal of a definite school of politics. 
The process of amalgamation must be slow, and 
one of the preliminary conditions of success is the 
confederation of the various settlements amongst 
themselves wherever possible. In the Dominion 
of Canada this result has already been achieved 
after much labour; in Australia the process of 
confederation is being worked out; in South 
Africa confederation still seems a long way off, 
but sooner or later it must come. Lord Carnar- 
von's Permissive Bill was wrecked by preci- 
pitancy. The movement in the different settle- 
ments there will probably be allowed to mature 
a natural strength of native growth before the 
Imperial Government can take the initiative 
again. The great confederation seems to wait 
upon the amalgamation of the minor portions 
under distinct groups. 
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There are nine colonies— Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cape, New South Wales, Queensland, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 
— Ablest with full responsible governments, and 
ready to co-operate with the Imperial statesmen. 
There are twelve millions of free Britons living 
across the seas with an indefinite future before 
them. It is calculated that in not much more 
than half a century the Englishmen beyond the 
sea — supposing the empire to hold together — 
will be equal in number to the Englishmen at 
home, and the total will be much more than a 
hundred millions. 

The three groups of our settlements in the 
Pacific, Canada, and the West Indies, and in 
South Africa, will assuredly form independent 
empires of their own if legislative prudence does 
not step in and rally them all round an honoured 
fiag. In a practical way English statesmen 
recognise a common sentiment throughout the 
empire and acknowledge the identity of interests 
pervading it. In the official report on our 
defences in the colonies and the fortification of 
strategic points on the highways of the world, it 
is taken for granted that the question of defence 
affects colonists and Englishmen alike. For 
instance, at the Cape it is proposed that the 
expenses of fortifying Simon's Bay should be 
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imdertakeii by the Imperial Govemment, while 
the defence of Table Bay is left to the colonists. 
The strategic importance of the two bays cannot 
be divided ; if Simonstown fell, Cape Town would 
probably be at the mercy of an invading host, and 
if Table Bay fell the value of Simonstown would 
be comparatively small. Imperial defence is 
exactly one of those preliminary points upon 
which colonists and Englishmen should meet 
one another half way and agree before they dis- 
cuss more formal and more intimate union. The 
movement should be from within and from without 
Great Britain. Englishmen should feel how de- 
pendent they are upon the integrity of their 
colonial possessions and upon the increasing trade 
carried on with them, and colonists should feel 
how their independence and future greatness is 
bound up with the mother country. It is not 
enough for Australians, Canadians, or South 
Africans to say to England, "We will simply de- 
fend our own territories and keep them intact 
whilst you fight the French or the Germans or 
whoever they may be on the open seas." An active 
co-operation by sea and land is necessary for 
both. Australia, for instance, could not sit still 
while the enemy's cruisers swept the Pacific, 
and occupied stations close to their shores, even 
if they could not land. 

VOL. II. N 
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The Australians in this case would be required 
to help materially with men, ships, and money, if 
they wished to preserve their position as arbiters 
of the Pacific, No young state has grown up 
without a struggle for existence, and if a struggle 
ever came for Canada or Australia it should be 
made in company with their kinsmen over the 
whole world. It is mere moonshine to talk of 
sentiment without material co-operation; and the 
desire and willingness to share real dangers, real 
hardships, must be expressed by colonists boast- 
ing to be hardy descendants of those hardy men 
who won their first position by courage and 
strength. 

It may be asked by the political economist, 
busied chiefly with the study of social problems 
in England herself, "What has a great shadowy 
ideal like Imperial federation to do with England 
herself in the sense of relieving her of practical 
and immediate difficulties ? " The answer is that 
there is scarcely a social problem in England 
which is not affected by a colonial policy. If a 
thickly populated district is overcrowded, the 
refuge for the destitute is not, or ought not to be, 
the poor-house, but a home in some of the wide 
territories over which the English flag flies. The 
population of England is more than 400 per 
square mile, that of Canada one per square mile. 
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But apart from this special matter, the whole 
trade and maritime power of England depends 
upon preserving her colonies and keeping her 
empire. She is dependent upon them more and 
more for bread and meat. The position of Eng- 
land is like that of Athens during the Felopon- 
nesian war. The Athenians depended upon the 
^heat ships trading through the Bosphorus to 
give her citizens bread. England trusts to the 
importation of foreign com, and would be starved 
if her ports were blockaded by a successful 
enemy. The English farmer knows to his cost 
how great a competitor with himself the colonial 
producer is. The daily bread of the Englishman 
comes from over the seas, and England herself can 
never be self-supporting. 

There is no doubt that practical difficulties will 
be solved not only by time, but by the wise atten- 
tion Imperial statesmen may be prepared to give 
them. The province of simply Imperial questions 
requiring to be dealt with by a Federal Council 
is a sufficiently clear and distinct one. On matters 
of peace or war, on defence, on commercial regu- 
lations, on the wide topics of international rights, 
on patents, copyrights, on naturalisation, on ex- 
ternal and maritime judicial affairs and courts of 
appeal, on currency, weights and measures, on 
the census, on national and other public debts, 
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on a general native policy and plans of educa- 
tion, a Federal Conncil would naturally pass an 
opinion and give an authoritative judgment. All 
matters of internal control would be left to 
the discretion and management of the provincial 
and local legislatures. The colonists, for instance, 
would never be called upon to vote on such a 
purely English question as the English Churdi 
or municipal reform in the City of London; nor 
would English politicians be called upon to decide 
upon the land laws of Australia or railway exten- 
sion in South Africa, for instance. The line might 
be strictly maintained between Imperial and pro- 
vincial questions. The chief objection to such a 
Council might be that England would be simply 
one amongst many ; prima inter pares^ still only 
equal, and deposed from her hegemony. But no 
such deposition would follow at once if a scheme 
of fair proportional representation were adopted. 
The colonies would gain representation, but it 
would be on the scale of their numbers and wealth. 
At present the colonists are twelve millions, the 
population of Great Britain is thirty-five mil- 
lions. It is of course possible that in a shorter 
time than is usually imagined the colonies would 
collectively claim equal representation in an Im- 
perial Council and an equal voice in the adminis- 
tration of the empire. But is this in any way a 
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matter to be regretted when it comes ? If Great 
Britain is merged in a greater Britain without 
losing prestige, character, and power, would she 
occupy a less enviable position than if she stood 
alone in her insular glory ? Surely not. And as 
an empire is better and greater, and a more potent 
instrument for good than a kingdom, if wisely 
administered, so would England and her colonies, 
if united^ be better and greater than England 
alone. There is no reas6n to believe that the 
distinctive virtues of the British race will be lost 
in too broad a cosmopolitan spirit of a world 
empire. There is no visible deterioration of men 
in the colonies, nor is there a lower conception 
of civic virtues or constitutional freedom. George 
Berkeley wrote thus many years ago, on the 
prospect of planting arts and learning in America, 
and^ mutatis mutandis^ the words may now be 
applicable to our own colonies. The well-known 
philosopher, although an idealist and enthusiast, 
was at heart a genuine colonist. He says — 

*' The muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 

'* There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts ; 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts ; 
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*' Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 
By future poets shall be sung. 

" Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last." 

On this important question, where every one is 
still in the dark and feeling about for a right 
policy, some statesmen have suggested, by way 
of providing a makeshift, that a council, similar 
in character to that of the Indian Council, should 
be called into existence and guide the Colonial 
Secretary in his multifarious duties. But colo- 
nists would probably object to this idea of a 
council. Their affairs might be relegated to the 
privacy and secrecy of one department of State 
only, and they themselves might be represented 
no better than a mass of Mohammedans and 
Hindoos. They claim by right of their ante- 
cedents, nationality, and progress to be active 
co-partners in British greatness to the extent of 
aiding and helping personally in legislation. Such 
an aspiration is pardonable when it is considered 
that the English stock abroad have kept to old 
traditions, and are trained up in the fullest con- 
stitutional freedom. Such men would naturally 
object to the official nonchalance which, in spite 
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of a council, might await their affairs in an 
English Parliament, just as it awaits Indian affairs 
in spite of the Indian Council. 

On the other hand, the principle of representa- 
tion is a real and intelligible one to them, and it 
is a principle that may be introduced slowly and 
gradually, and need upset no established usage 
and obliterate no ancient landmark. The system 
has been a panacea for English troubles, and it 
may be a cure for such colonial grievances as 
exist. The main objection to this theory lies in 
the fact that representation, to mean anything, 
implies power to tax and appropriate public 
money. It is hardly conceivable that in the ordi- 
nary sense a number of colonial legislators should 
speak and vote upon ways and means in England 
itself. But they must speak upon the appropria- 
tion of some kind of revenue in order to give effect 
to their words, and they might be regarded as dele- 
gates of a certain number of colonial taxpayers con- 
tributiBg money to distinctly Imperial purposes. 
This would involve the calling into existence of 
an Imperial fund, contributed in a certain propor- 
tion to be assessed hereafter by the various colo- 
d*, and lying., the di^poJofanlmp^rial or 
Federal Council for the carrying out of distinct 
measures. The colonists would in that case have 
to submit to a permanent charge or tax upon 
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their industries to meet such expenses as might 
be incurred by defence measures. Practically, 
they do now incur these charges, and this form of 
taxation is felt whenever the Australian Govern- 
ment votes money for forts and ships, or the Cape 
Colony for the maintenance of the Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police, or Natal for the Natal Cara- 
bineers. The rich colonies, under an altered 
r^^aim^— granted that a separate fund for Imperial 

• 

purposes existed — ^would help the poor ones mate- 
rially. The South African colonies, groaning under 
the incubus of their native difl&culties, would hail 
assent to a scheme that made the organised de- 
fence of their frontier a duty to other colonists. 
The feeling of interdependence might be called 
forth more strongly than at present, although 
substantial oflfers of Australian frigates in the 
Egyptian campaign, Australian sharpshooters in 
the Transvaal war, and Canadian voyageurs on 
the Nile, are evidence that this feeling already 
exists. In the British army of the future there is 
no reason why local corps from the Cape, riflemen 
from South Australia, Canadian backwoodsmen, 
and Indian Sikhs should not stand side by side 
with the Highlanders and the English regiments. 
The two main ideas, therefore, which may be 
formulated on this vast and shadowy question, 
without offence to any statesman, are — 
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1. That some form of union is necessary by 
means of wMch England and her colonies may 
be more closely united. 

2. That in order to achieve this union, the 
principle of colonial representation should be 
introduced into the English constitution. 

There is no great bouleversement here ; no such 
complete revolution as the Eeform Bill of 1832 ; 
no such displacement of power as is threatened 
by the present Eeform Bill. Such a principle, if 
adopted, would result in a gathering together of 
enlightened and intelligent forces — the average 
colonist being a better-read man than the average 
Englishman — ^powerful to help in broad Imperial 
questions, and probably Conservative and true to 
the form of the ancient English constitution. 
English colonists are often more English than 
the English themselves. Picked men from the 
various communities of Britain would be worthy 
coadjutors to the EngUsh aristocracy and states- 
men in managing the aflfairs of a world empire. 
They might not represent a school of diplomacy 
or the traditions of an English political party, 
but they would be keen practical men, quick at 
detecting economic fallacies. If a cosmopolitan 
complexion be given to our legislature, if a sense 
of Imperial obligations and duties be introduced 
into our debates by a body of men eminently 
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well qualified to speak, would it not be a gain ? 
At present the insularity of an average Eng- 
lishman is a marvel to the colonist or the 
traveller. 

Of course it is easy to conjure up on paper the 
shadowy form of a great empire, united in all its 
parts, and the prospect may resemble the dream 
of the enthusiast rather than the reasonable aims 
of practical men ; but Aristotle has said, " ScT 
irpwTov viroTimwaai to o\oi/,'' and then the details 
can be filled up. The meeting at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, in November last (1884), presided 
over by Mr. Forster, has brought the subject of 
Imperial union from the region of unfulfilled 
dreams. The decision of the Australian colonies 
to confederate in consequence of dangers threat- 
ening from foreign powers, their determination 
to stand by a Mom-oe doctrine as far as it suits 
them in the Pacific, have suggested the advisa- 
bility of a common understanding with the mother 
country on Imperial questions, aad consequently 
a closer union. The unfriendly attitude of France 
in shipping her convicts to New Caledonia and 
the Pacific, the threats of German and Italian 
annexation in New Guinea, have made Austra- 
lians turn to the mother country. In South 
Africa the aggressive attitude of the Boer 
Eepublic of the Transvaal, the hostility of the 
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Dutch or Afrikander party to English and Impe- 
rial influences, haye tended to arouse English 
feeling in South Africa itself. The danger 
threatening the Cape from Boer invasions, Ger- 
man annexation at Angra PequiSa and St. Lucia 
Bay, the French occupation of Malagasy ports 
have brought prominently into notice the present 
and future of British South Africa. Is it 
destined to fall away from English control after 
an honourable occupation of eighty years ? Is 
it to become the heritage of the Transvaal sharp- 
shooters, or an appanage of the German Empire ? 
Is the Cape Colony to be the first case of that 
dismemberment of the empire prophesied by 
some? 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Since the above was written the idea of Impe- 
rial federation has been so freely discussed on 
public platforms and in the press that it seems 
superfluous to add anything here. Statesmen like 
the Eight Hon. Mr. Forster — for in this matter 
the Member for Bradford has proved himself a 
true statesman — and philosophic writers like Pro- 
fessor Seeley, who have long since cherished the 
idea and advocated the advantages of some form 
of Imperial union, have done their best from time 
to time to enlist the sympathy of thinkers and 
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. politicians. Earl Grey, the veteran statesman, 
has endeavoured to bring the idea down from the 
sphere of speculative philosophy, and give it some 
practical form by his suggestion of the formation 
of a Colonial Council of Advice, consisting of the 
various commissioners and colonial agents of the 
colonies, who would possess, collectively and 
individually, the power and opportunity of making 
themselves heard within the Colonial Office. 
Being a representative body of men their influ- 
ence would probably grow with the prosperity 
and expansion of the colonies themselves. They 
might form the nucleus of a future Federal 
Council. To this idea Sir H. Eobinson, the pre- 
sent Governor of the Cape, has applied keen 
although sympathetic criticism. 

Naturally, no writer or speaker has come forward 
with a cut-and-dry scheme of Federation in which a 
place is at once found for direct colonial representa- 
tion in an Imperial Council. Although simply in an 
embryonic stage the idea shows wonderful promise 
of growth. It has attracted men of all parties ; 
Lord Eosebery as well as Lord Carnarvon, Mr. 
George Potter, Sir C. Dilke, Lord Salisbury are 
seen fighting for it side by side. Mr. Bright has 
set his face against it as a new and crude form of 
Imperialism, and Lord Eosebery has found him- 
self on more than one occasion compelled to 
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express pubUcly his dissent from the opinions 
and sentiments of the old reformer, who may in 
time be persuaded to see that this question of 
federation is chiefly a working man's question. 
But the most formidable opposition proceeds from 
such writers and politicians as Mr. John Morley, 
who treat the whole question in a constrained 
and academical fashion, and give the least pos- 
sible credit to the operations of national sentiment. 
But the outburst of patriotism recently displayed 
by Canada and Australasia has evidently taken 
logicians and dry political economists by sux^rise. 
The idea of federation is showing its inherent 
vitality by spreading not only in Great Britain, 
but in the colonies themselves, where political feel- 
ing is more easily traced and political judgment 
ripened more quickly than in the mother country. 
In England itself the ^^ Federation League^'' 
inaugurated by a band of patriotic and far-seeing 
men, is doing good work in the way of educating 
the country. Its branches are spreading not only 
here but throughout the colonies, and the League 
may become an historic watchword. In South 
Africa it has abeady done immense good. Just 
recently the threat of a Eussian war has wonder- 
fully advanced the cause of federation of our 
empire, and the necessity of a general scheme of 
Imperial defence has been most vividly and pain- 
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fully impressed upon us. But the loyal axms of 
brave colonists have been stretched forth in noble 
sympathy to aid the old and burdened parent 
state. The presence of the New South Wales 
contingent in Egypt speaks more eloquently for 
the unity of the empire than speeches, essays, and 
Blue-books. 




IX. 



SOME SOCIAL BLOTS. 

It is a truism to assert that colonists are never 
wanting in self-consciousness. They are sensi- 
tively alive to their good qualities — their pluck, 
enterprise, material progress, and general power 
of expansion ; but, at the same time, judging 
from the amount of self-criticism rife in their 
press, they are fully alive to certain imperfections. 
While the virtues and refinements of an advanced 
civilisation cannot be looked for nor expected in 
a young community, so neither can the extreme 
forms of iniquity and vice. The very homeliness 
and simplicity of colonial life often guarantee the 
presence of good nature and primitive hospitality, 
and when a stranger or visitor is awarded a kindly 
welcome he need not go out of his way to com- 
plain of the Philistinism of colonial life, and the 
utter absence of that " sweetness and light " with 
which the writings of eminent thinkers, perhaps 
even more than the practical experience of our 
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daily life, makes us familiar in older countries. 
When self-criticism in colonial circles is so often 
practised it cannot, therefore, be impertinent to 
take one subject upon which, for instance, in the 
Cape Colony, most newspapers, of whatever shade 
of political opinion they may be, are unanimous. 
On all hands it is admitted that the metropolis of 
South AMca is not what it ought to be. Muni- 
cipal goTCTument" seems to be a feilure in Cape 
Town ; and as it is only just and fair to expect in 
the capital of a colony the best results of local 
government, the admitted failure of the " Mayor 
and Corporation " in Cape Town must point to 
the fact that as a rule Cape Colonists have not 
been sufficiently educated up to the virtues of 
local self-government. The physical condition 
of the surrounding country may haye^mething to 
do with the unpleasantness of Cap^^^^^ Who 
could be happy in a town thr(| 
south-easter, rushing down the 1 
Mountain, careers for some montJ 
The asperities of f 
when it carries ^ 
and filth, and rei. 
streets a martyrdon. 
Yet this demon hi 
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daily life, makes us familiar in older countries. 
When self-criticism in colonial circles is so often 
practised it cannot, therefore, be impertinent to 
take one subject upon which, for instance, in the 
Cape Colony, most newspapers, of whatever shade 
of political opinion they may be, are unanimous. 
On all hands it is admitted that the metropolis of 
South Africa is not what it ought to be. Muni- 
cipal government seems to be a failure in Cape 
Town ; and as it is only just and fair to expect in 
the capital of a colony the best results of local 
government, the admitted failure of the " Mayor 
and Corporation " in Cape Town must point to 
the fact that as a rule Cape Colonists have not 
been sujficiently educated up to the virtues of 
local self-govemmeut. The physical condition 
of the surrounding country may have something to 
do with the unpleasantness of Cape Town. Who 
could be happy in a town through which the 
south-easter, rushing down the slopes of Table 
Mountain, careers for some months in the year ? 
The asperities of this fiend are simply unbearable 
when it carries with it clouds of blinding dust 
and filth, and renders a pilgrimage through the 
streets a martyrdom. 

Yet this demon has a beneficent aspect, and is 
called the '' Cape Town doctor," thereby arguing 
if his presence is necessary and desirable from a 
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sanitary point of view, the town and its purlieus 
must be diseased indeed. The municipality of 
Cape Town occasionally endeavour to assuage 
the horrors of a south-easter by means of water- 
ing the streets; but when it is recollected that the 
water is drawn from the sea and from the bay, 
where offal and sewerage may be, and in fact is, 
collected, the remedy seems worse than the evil. 
Under certain conditions Cape Town seems to 
rival, if not outdo altogether, the city of Cologne 
in the matter of smells. 

Another eyesore in the metropolis is the pave- 
ment. In the old days the town was of a primi- 
tive descriptiou, and the streets were lined with 
the houses of worthy burghers, who, with cha- 
racteristic independence, built their own front- 
ages and constructed their " stoeps" without the 
slightest consideration of the present or prospec- 
tive convenience of the public. In former times 
it might have been allowable for each man to sit 
on his "stoep," sip his coffee, and enjoy his smoke 
on a separate elevation in the street ; but Cape 
Town has grown, and the fragmentary relics of 
an effete age ought to be at once removed by the 
strong arm of municipal authority, and an exter- 
nal uniformity secured for passengers. 

When an epidemic reaches Cape Town it finds 
the municipality unprepared. There were no 
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reliable means of ascertaining the number of 
those — generally of the Malay population — who 
were attacked by a recent scourge of small-pox. 
The registration of deaths was an absolute want 
here, but in a rough-and-ready kind of way the 
signalman on ^ ^ Lion's Eump " was ordered to 
count the number of Malay funerals in the ceme- 
tery adjoining his station. This combination of 
death-registrar and sliip-signaller was certainly 
a novel one. The Malays were left to do pretty 
well as they liked, and at one time they were 
actually allowed to carry the victims of the ter- 
rible disease on open biers through the streets 
of Cape Town without any proper precautions. 
Surely here was the necessity for a little despotic 
legislation of a beneficent description. 

A society exists in Cape Town and its environs 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. The 
absolute disregard and callousness which not only 
natives, but many colonists, show on the subject 
of the sufferings of animals is a proof that there 
is something wanting in their moral nature. The 
South African ox is an especially obstinate brute 
to drive, but there is a good deal of needless 
cruelty exercised upon him. The whips which 
the Hottentot drivers use are terrible instruments 
of torture if applied cruelly and excessively. 
The South African horse is a model of docility 
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and endurance, and deserves the very best pos- 
sible treatment. Too often a willing animal is 
driven in a post-cart until he is prematurely worn 
out. The distances they will cover in a day are 
almost fabulous. Their food is often nothing 
more than " oat straw," and what can be got by 
grazing on the veldt. It would be a healthy sign 
if in every viUage and town of South Africa a 
society should exist for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. The institution would have a strong 
humanising tendency, and can be most particu- 
larly recommended to those gentlemen who are 
in theory such humanitarians. Philanthropy 
might begin in South Africa to show itself prac- 
tical in a worse way than caring for the beasts of 
burden. 

Prison discipline and dockyard and convict 
labour are almost too wide subjects to be dealt 
with here. The "trunk," as the prison is popu- 
larly called, is occasionally overcrowded, and the 
prisoners made worse by indiscriminate and inju- 
dicious herding. Probably an elaborate system 
of prison discipline cannot be expected in a 
country like South Africa, where the native, here 
as elsewhere, seems to complicate matters by his 
presence. The apparatus for hanging condemned 
criminals is the most cumbrous piece of machi- 
nery imaginable, and used to be transported at a 
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great cost from one end of the colony to the 
other. The sight of the convict gangs near the 
Cape Town docks is a sad one, when occasion- 
ally unfortunate white men are handling the 
shovel side by side with the black culprits. The 
sight suggests the thought that, although guilt 
deserves equal punishment, no matter whether 
the offender be black or white, some variety in 
the punishment itself, for the sake of the white, 
might be invented. An I.D.B. (illicit diamond 
buyer), from Kimberley, working his sentence at 
Table Bay cheek-by-jowl with black criminals, in 
the midst frequently of those blinding clouds of 
coal dust, receives a very severe penalty. 

The lunatic asylum on Eobben Island is a dis- 
grace to the Cape Government. Anything more 
terrible and loathsome for these poor beings, who- 
ever they are, bereft of reason, than that exile on 
Eobben Island cannot be conceived. There is 
nothing attractive about the island. It lies in the 
ofl^g of Table Bay, a wretchedly bare, unlovely 
place. The natures of some poor lunatics might 
have been soothed by a picturesque abode and the 
pleasing sight of sloping hills and green woods. 
But year after year the Government has post- 
poned an imperative duty. The poor lunatics at 
Eobben Island have been left to spend their days, 
cold and comfortless under any conditions, in one 
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of the most inconvenient and melancholy spots 
imaginable. The loss any inmate may have 
suffered in his or her isolation must be distinctly 
set down to that currish inhumanity that left them 
there. A movement is being slowly set on foot 
by means of public pressure to change the position 
of the asylum, but the disgrace of being compelled 
to move lies with the officials of the time. On 
the other hand, there is no institution better 
managed than the Cape Town Hospital, and this 
fact makes it more wonderful that the metropolis of 
South Africa should have had such a bad asylum. 

The Oak Avenue in Cape Town is the prettiest 
sight to be seen there, and constitutes the best 
promenade for its citizens ; but it is flanked by a 
Botanical Garden of a poor description with a very 
mean paling of wood around it, and of little real 
beauty. It is regarded by those who rule the 
destinies of Cape Town as a kind of market- 
garden, which, with proper management, can be 
made to pay for itself. This niggardly conception 
of the place of a public garden in a colonial 
metropolis proves that the authorities are either 
wilfully blind or imperviously ignorant of civic 
duties. All that is wanted is a more lavish ex- 
penditure of public money, as the institution is 
particularly fortunate in its officers. 

It is difficult to account for the mean public 
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spirit so often displayed in municipal life in Cape 
Town, especially where private hospitality has 
been on so liberal a scale. The old Dutch families 
of the Cape have been known all the world 
over for the open way they have treated stran- 
gers. How is it when an attempt is made to 
rouse corporate spirit the result is a dismal failure? 
Perhaps the explanation may be found in the fact 
that there are so many lines of cleavage, socially 
speaking, now. In the old days of the Cape, 
when Indian officers spent their furlough there 
and associated with the Dutch gentry, there was 
only one society, generally speaking — that of 
Government House, with the officials and gentry 
of the neighbourhood. When responsible govern- 
ment was introduced and paid members flocked to 
Cape Town with only a fugitive interest in some 
Cape Town boarding house, the corporate spirit of 
the whole society fled. What was everybody's 
business became nobody's business. Numerous 
elements of all descriptions had intruded them- 
selves, and amid the pushing activity and rising 
importance of the commercial firms the stately 
ceremonies of Government House became ob- 
scured. The age had become democratic, but 
without having achieved the perfection of demo- 
cratic graces, amongst which mimicipal wisdom 
must surely be reckoned first. 
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The Grey Library adjoins the Botanical Gar- 
dens, and contains that most valuable collection 
of books known as the " Grey Library," the gift 
of Sir George Grey, formerly Governor of the 
Cape, Somehow or other it seems out of place 
where it is, as few colonists know of its real worth. 
In the Dutch Afrikander Kepublic of the future it 
will certainly be an anomaly. Perhaps one very 
good reason for the real apathy of the Cape Town 
citizens with reference to their public institutions, 
such as the Ubrary and gardens, may be found in 
the fia.ct that so many of the wealthiest of them 
live in the suburbs. The Wynberg railway, 
extended now to Kalk Bay, the miniature 
Brighton of the metropolis, takes business men 
to the charming villages of Eondebosch and 
Claremont, and elsewhere, where, under the 
avenues of the fir-trees the hissing south-easter of 
the Cape becomes a gentle murmur suggestive of 
repose. The municipal activity of the merchants 
and business men is transferred, if it exists at all, 
to their villages and their surroundings. Cape 
Town is left to the bickerings and squabbles of a 
small clique who can stand the place, promulgate 
their particular hobbies, and occasionally give 
vent publicly to private animosities. To reign is 
worth ambition even in Cape Town apparently. 

Municipal life is certaiuly stronger and more 
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healthy in Port Elizabeth and Kimberley. In 
these places there is a considerable public spirit. 
On one occasion the Port Elizabeth citizens 
collected, at short notice, more than a thousand 
pounds to provide for the expenses of a cricket 
tournament. Cape Town has never made any 
public effort of this gallant description, and does 
very little to forward manly sports in its corpo- 
rate capacity. Of course it may not be the height 
of civic virtue to entertain fellow-cricketers, but 
the spirit that displays itself in keeping up public 
games and amusements can be seen in other more 
serious matters. The library and reading room 
at Port Elizabeth is oftener patronised and alto- 
gether of a more useful description than tliat at 
Cape Town, where the arrangement of the 
volumes resembles the primitive arrangement of 
the "steeps" in the streets of Cape Town. 
Kimberley struggles on under a great number 
of disadvantages. The illicit diamond buying 
trade is her great social grievance, aad how great 
it is may be gathered from the reputed fact that 
fully half a million of pounds' worth of diamonds 
are stolen annually. This trade is a gigantic sore 
in her midst. 

Mention has been made of Dutch kindness and 
courtesy as a feature of the society of the country. 
A striking instance, however, of official discourtesy 
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occurred lately, when the President of the Trans- 
vaal Eepublic remarked, in the course of a debate 
in the Volksraad, that Mr, Mackenzie, her 
Majesty's late resident in Bechuanaland, was a 
liar. With Mr. Mackenzie the President of the 
Transvaal associated Sir Hercules Eobinson, her 
Majesty's High Commissioner in that part of 
South Africa. Eeflections were made, not un- 
naturally, upon this violation of parliamentary 
custom in the English press, and conclusions 
were drawn that the Boers, and therefore the 
Dutch generally, were barbarians, and devoid of 
the polite usages of civilised nations. To those 
who know the circumstances of the case, and the 
differences between the Dutch gentry of the Cape 
and the Boer population of the independent 
Eepublics of the Pree State and the Transvaal, 
such a conclusion seems unwarrantable. Par 
removed from the country of the Voertrekkers, 
and assimilated by a natural and easy course with 
the English, bound together in many instances 
by ties of marriage and the influences of a com- 
mon civilisation, the Dutch gentry of the Western 
Province — such a family for instance as that of 
the Cloetes — ^would refuse to acknowledge that 
the standard of the nomad and uncivilised Voer- 
trekker, often of mixed extraction and associated 
with renegades of every nation on earth, was in 
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any sense their own. It would be nnjust and 
irrelevant, therefore, to rate the inner life and 
private feelings of the Dutch of the Cape Colony 
by the temper and expressions of the official de- 
spatches of the President of the Transvaal. Social 
discourtesy is certainly not the characteristic of 
the Dutch settlers at the Cape. The testimony 
of many military and naval officers of all nations, 
especially England, can be brought forward to 
prove this. One of the best stations Her Ma- 
jesty's ships can come to anchor in is Simonstown, 
and what makes it frequently so prolific of 
pleasant reminiscences is the civility of the Dutch 
&milies. 

It is when the native question is touched that 
the grosser forms of evil appear. The social and 
political degradation of the black man arises not 
only from his own naturaUy inferior manner of 
living, but also from the way he is treated by the 
superior white. The Calvinism of the nomad 
Boer, as well as his fidelity to Old Testament 
analogies, tells him that God has made two races 
— the white and black. There is, therefore, no 
bridging across this natural chasm ; nay, it might 
be impious, in his judgment, to try to do so. 
Slavery of course is not tolerated, and full justice 
is meted out to black and white alike in the Cape 
Colony ; but in the Free State and the South 
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African EepubKc (Transvaal), the framers of the 
republican constitution have decreed that neither 
in Church nor State can the black man be equal 
to the white. The Dutch Eepublics should eradi- 
cate this intolerant spirit from their constitution. 
It may be a hard thing for them to do, as their 
passion for absolute independence of the British 
Government has been mainly prompted in past 
times by a desire to treat the " nigger " exactly 
as they please. Moreover, the Free Staters and 
their friends are extremely jealous of the desire 
of the black man to acquire property, especially 
land ; but such a jealousy is an unworthy one. 
The black man who holds property and contri- 
butes to the taxation of the country by means of 
his industry is a valuable citizen. The Basutos, 
who live in a territory adjoining the Free State, 
advanced considerably in the arts of civilisation 
when under the control of the Cape Colony, and 
boasted of a surplus of £10,000 during one 
financial year before the Basuto war. While 
upon this question, however, it is idle to argue 
that there is no alternative, on the one hand, 
between full civic rights, including the franchise 
— ^the popular theory in the Cape Colony — and 
absolute subjection on the other, the popular 
theory in the Dutch Eepublics. In a scheme of 
native enfranchisement theories occasionally fail 
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when applied too strictly. In the Cape Colony 
the native rejoices in a glorious charter, and is 
allowed to follow out his instincts without any 
knowledge on his part of the laws of health and 
temperance. Deprived, in the first instance, if a 
Kafir, of his "utywala," or beer-drinking, he is 
nevertheless allowed and encouraged to purchase 
that most perfectly poisonous and deleterious stuff 
called " Cape Smoke," or " Natal Eum," and get 
as drunk as he pleases upon it. In a civilised 
country it is hard to save the drunkard from him- 
self, who may be supposed to know what is good 
for him better than a black man ; but how much 
harder is it to save the Hottentot and Kafir from 
themselves when once they have tasted that 
" firewater," and rush at the fatal draught with 
all the fierce and imcontroUed passions of their 
barbaric natures. Moreover, the supervision of 
the canteens and public-houses is lax in the 
extreme ; and no public analyst has, as yet, ex- 
posed to light the horrible ingredients of '^ Cape 
Smoke " and " Natal Eum." In Natal the rule 
about the sale of intoxicating liquors is far more 
stringent than in the Cape Colony. Even in 
Dunnsland, whilst it was ruled by Chief Dunn, 
the liquor traffic was prohibited. But in Cape 
Colony, forsooth, there is a delicacy with regard 
to any interference with the constitutional privi- 
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leges of the black. Moreover the wine-growers 
of the Paarl and other places flourish by the sale 
of liquor to the despised nigger, and draw their 
chief profit from the " canteen" trade. Instead 
of trying to turn their exceUent grapes to some 
good account, and providing a really decent wine 
for European markets, they live from hand to 
mouth by means of this ^' canteen " trade, with 
its attractiveness of a quick yearly return. Inci- 
dentally, therefore, the sale of cheap and worth- 
less wines and spirits to a native population, 
particularly incapable of self-control, is produc- 
tive of a grave social blot. Any chance visitor at 
Cape Town should take a walk from Wynberg to 
the vineyards of Constantia, on a Saturday after- 
noon, to fully realise to what an extent this 
social blot exists, even in the centre of South 
African civilisation. Troops of Hottentots — men 
and women — come reeling along in all states of 
drunkenness, fresh from the visit to some neigh- 
bouring canteen. Frequently they are brandish- 
ing in their hands bottles of that fiery stuff 
procurable at a shilling a bottle. Ifot being 
allowed to get drunk on the premises, they sit 
down by the roadside and hold their uncouth 
Bacchanalian rites. Excited by these orgies, 
and maddened by the poison they imbibe, they 
commit all sorts of crime, and are brought up 
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before the magistrate on the following Monday 
morning, sadder if not wiser human beings. If 
an official account of the proximate causes of 
crime were published in the Cape and adjoining 
wine districts, it would be found that " drink " 
would occupy the first place. In fact it has been 
calculated that fully three-quarters of the crimes 
committed owe their beginning to drunkenness. 
Is. there not room here for some stringent legis- 
lation? It might be termed as despotic and 
arbitrary, and interfering with the liberty of the 
black subject ; but could not some legislator in 
the Cape Colony rise up and denounce the eyil, 
and risk the character of a despot ? 

Philanthropy has been strangely misunderstood 
in South Africa. It has been dangled before the 
public by sham economists, Pecksniffian legis- 
lators, till the term has been so far desecrated by 
ignominious usage that it has little or no power 
with colonists in South Africa. Its principles 
have been applied in a peculiar way. In the first 
place, speaking of it historically, it was associated 
entirely with missionary effort. In the days of 
the missionary Philips, who effected a certain 
great work in the emancipation of the Hottentots 
soon after the British occupation of the Cape, 
philanthropist and missionary were synonymous 
terms. The really great men of this class were 
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travellers and explorers, as Livingstone and 
Moffat, who, as a rule, avoided empty and ad cap- 
tandum appeals and did solid work aU round in a 
comparatively unexplored land. 

The good such philanthropists did was probably 
unmixed, but it was not until philanthropy and 
politics became intertwined in a mutually destruc- 
tive partnership that their name and function 
suffered. Under the counterfeit character .of 
philanthropists a band of so-called purists arose. 
Here was a fine field for false sentiment, adroit 
speeches, and magnificent platitudes, aU reported 
to audiences living six thousand miles away. 
Harebrained enthusiasts and political Cagliostros 
poured the flood of their turbid eloquence over the 
land and traded on great principles. In no other 
country but South Africa would a sham and 
delusive philanthi'opy have been possible. It was 
possible there in this way. The Aborigines 
Protection Society in England has always been 
powerfully represented in the Imperial Parliament. 
Anxious to do good, they have had to trust where 
they could, and to influence where they could, the 
Colonial Legislature. Many Cape politicians, 
after the introduction of responsible govern- 
ment, wished to strengthen their hands by so 
advantageous an alliance in England as that with 
the Aborigines Protection Society. Cape politics 
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were at the mercy occasionally of a small clique 
who worked with an influential body of men out- 
side the colony to keep their own political position 
within the colony. In the Basuto war the Sprigg 
Government pursued one distinct line of action 
on colonial lines ; the Opposition of the day 
made the war a party question, and did a great 
deal to influence home opinion against their 
political opponents. Lord Kimberley's sympathy 
with the rebel Basutos was undoubtedly in- 
creased, if not prompted, by the sympathy of a 
certain number of politicians within the Cape. 
The moral for a Colonial Secretary at home is 
to be rather suspicious of philanthropy however 
plausibly stated, when it may be made a lever 
in the political arena of the colonies. Pure and 
unmixed philanthropy, in the sense of doing 
good to the native simply for his own sake and 
not for the sake of the philanthropist, is not very 
popular in South Africa. There is an inherent 
dislike of missionaries and of mission work 
amongst the European colonists. Perhaps they 
have become sceptical of the existence of the 
virtue in its professors. 

In a broad and general way Cape Colonists 
are generous and fair enough, but they are totally 
lacking in that higher kind of enthusiasm which 
makes men anxious to evangelise and convert. 
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Consequently hardly any of them devote them- 
selves to those works which strangers from 
Europe do. Most of the missions in South Africa 
depend upon extraneous aid. There is some- 
thing wrong here. The school Kafir is a byword, 
and so is the trading missionary. The colonist 
must either be 'wanting in a proper conception of 
his mission — ^using the word in the highest sense 
—in a black man's country, or he must have had 
his whole ideas perverted on this subject by the 
introduction of false method, false sentiment, and 
of irrelevant political considerations. Probably 
he suffers from misconception of his duties and 
also from a general perversion of judgment, 
arising from an observation of the mixed func- 
tions of philanthropy 

The native has not lived without a revenge 
upon the European of a peculiar character. He 
has corrupted his master. It was the result of 
slavery that the native should communicate to 
his master a lower standard of morals and 
general rectitude. Even in their infancy the 
black nurses of the young master could teach 
him the spurious excellences of the weaker, 
cunning and duplicity. Hottentot slaves had 
for a long time the care of the rising family, 
and communicated, of necessity, part of their 
nature to them by frequent conversation and 

VOL. II. p 
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by daily intercourse of the closest description. 
Probably the after effect of slavery may be dis- 
cerned in that peculiar quality of" schlimmness/' 
to use a hybrid expression, which means in busi- 
ness relations and general conduct a certain per- 
version of the truth, sometimes an over-statement, 
sometimes an under-statement — ^in fact, the half 
truth in all instances which is worse than the 
direct lie. To be ^^ schlimm " is to be 'cute and 
overreaching at the expense of honesty and 
straightforwardness. Unfortunately pubUc opinion 
has not set itself against the practice of this 
quality ; on the contrary, it commends it. Calvin- 
ism, the favourite form of religious belief amongst 
the Boer peasants, does not counteract it, as 
Calvinism of the hard and narrow kind abounds 
in self-deceptions. A "schlimm" Calvinist is 
not the noblest work of God. The spirit of 
Puritanism errs, generally, on the side of hard- 
ness, and the Puritanism of a white caste living 
in the midst of a despised black majority is very 
hard, much harder than it would be if all the 
population were white. The black, therefore, 
has made a Calvinist out-Herod himself. Under 
these circumstances it is almost vain to look for a 
gentle manliness and a charitable generosity 
towards the weaker races amongst the Boer 
peasants. The Dutch Church itself has not in 
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former times elicited broad sympathies, whatever 
its other virtues may be. The Boers were, and 
probably still are, hospitable ; but the practice of 
this social virtue will not exhaust the whole 
connotation of the word charity. It is well enough 
to entertain Dives, but there is Lazarus at the 
gate full of sores. 

Calvinism is, as is stated, hard in its character, 
but how hard it is in a smaU African village 
under the despotism of the predikant no one can 
well imagine who has not had some insight into 
the inner life of the little community. The pre- 
dikant can hold the threat of excommunication, 
over erring and unrepentant mortals ; he can 
exercise a censorship over amusements and dictate 
a model of life moulded upon his own judgment. 
Frequently he is obeyed implicitly, although his 
reasoning be often founded on Jesuitical premises. 
The Liberal party in the Dutch Church has been 
wise enough to protest against the intrusion of 
this species of sacerdotalism. Amongst other 
amusements dancing is held up to reprobation by 
the predikants of the small " dorps," and until 
lately such manly sports as cricket and football 
were excluded from the precincts of the Dutch 
seminaries. The orthodox presbyters of the 
Church have, no doubt, held out strongly against 
the introduction of vain amusements, as they 
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would term them ; but the spirit of youth will 
unbend occasionally, and in course of time judge 
for itself and ask whether the example of a John 
Enoz is the best one to maintain to the end 
of time, especially when the political reasons 
which sanctioned his solemnity and excused his 
asperities have vanished. 

Moreover, the deacons and elders of the Dutch 
Church, in condemning the art of Terpsichore, 
have created enemies within the bosoms of their 
families. The daughters of a sombre deacon, 
even of a predikant, confess to a weakness in 
the nineteenth century which the Janets and 
prudes of the sixteenth might have successfully 
withstood. They are often reinforced in their 
arguments by their brothers. Too often, alas ! 
is a Dutch household saddened by the return of 
a son from Europe, who has been to Edinburgh 
and Heidelberg to be educated, and has imbibed 
at these seats of learning cosmopolitan ideas, 
and airs these ideas much to the disparage- 
ment of the Sabine type embodied in the 
worthy burgher who has never been outside his 
province. The result of excessive and intolerant 
Puritanism is to make men chafe under its 
restraints and fly to extremes. The son is not all 
he imagines himself to be after four or five years 
of European training, and may, in some cases, 
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contrast unfavourably with the simplicity and 
unsophisticated character of his worthy father; 
but he may be excused if he frets at the restraints 
of a narrow creed, which, whilst condemning 
innocent amusement, frequently suffers graver 
offences to pass unrebuked. The only remedy 
for the friction between the young and old 
generation is for the father to cultivate a broader 
and more sympathetic form of religion without 
sacrificing principles, and for the son to be more 
considerate, and recollect, that the pertness he has 
picked up in Europe may not be, after all, sound 
wisdom. 

While on the subject of religion and religious 
ideas, one inconsistency deserves especial notice. 
When a respected burgher of any country dorp 
or viUage dies, the respect paid to his memory is 
feirly universal. Mmost every man, whether 
relation, friend, or even casual acquaintance, joins 
in the funeral procession. Slowly and decorously 
the black cortege wends its way to God's acre, 
where ^^ the rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 
But how ditferent is this God's acre to an English 
churchyard and the picture recalled in that im- 
mortal elegy of Gray ! The graves are over- 
grown with weeds, the walks are untidy ; there 
are seldom any trees or shrubs, or even the 
cypress to be seen. Still more rare at any time 
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are offerings or floral decorations to honour the 
sacred memory of those who have gone before. 
The honour paid to the dead seems to begin and 
end with the funeral cortege. The unredeemed 
ugliness of an African churchyard is a visible 
violation of good and proper feeling. A stranger 
judging of the South African people by their 
churchyards might draw unflattering conclusions. 
Somehow or other there is very little strong 
public opinion in the towns and villages of South 
Africa. An extraordinary example of this may 
be found in the custom of offering public apologies 
in the local newspapers. Not unfrequently a 
paragraph will meet the eye in which the reader 
is informed that one man has defamed another 
man, or insulted his wife or daughter. Often the 
offence is a trivial one. For instance, the sender 
of an unflattering valentine has occasionally been 
detected in that easy way in which news filters 
through small communities and local post- offices, 
and compelled to make amends. He does so in 
print, and so far well and good. But he is not at 
all ashamed, and strolls down his street with most 
complete sang-froid on the day of publication, al- 
though he has heaped enough epithets on himself 
to condemn him for ever in the eyes of civilised 
humanity. The whole affair, whether serious or 
trivial, is treated with lightness by the community, 
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and the offending person not improbably regards 
himself as the hero of a romance. 

In the Cape Parliament discussions have 
generally been conducted with a large amount of 
self-restraint and dignity, and occasionally the 
debates, such as those on confederation and the 
Basuto war, have soared a good deal above 
mediocrity. Eecently the Dutch patois, known 
as the *^ Cape Dutch," has been introduced, much 
however to the deterioration of debate. No good 
can come of a bilingual debate where the two 
languages are so unequally matched. The intro- 
duction of Cape Dutch was a mistake in the 
beginning, and the sooner its use disappears the 
better. Parliament is the place where it is proper 
to look for the best expression of public opinion, 
and it is as well that this expression should be 
couched in a language the civilised nations of the 
world can understand. 

Public opinion has been referred to in a most 
marked way of late on the subject of the Goshen 
and Stellaland freebooters. In a notorious fashion 
the Boer Eepublic of the Transvaal has refused 
to abide by solemn treaties. Will they venture to 
justify themselves ? The outside world will 
probably judge of the public morality of South 
A.frican colonists by the side they take on this 
question more than by any other action they have 
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done in past time. The whole ease is before the 
world both in its present and antecedent relations. 
Twice have the Puritan descendants of Puritan 
forefathers violated the express terms of a con- 
vention. Will the public opinion of South Africa 
be with them ? If so, it would be almost idle to 
look for intemerata fides in the future. No Govern- 
ment would trust these Puritan republicans with 
a loan if it was thought that they had forgotten 
the rules of right and wrong which guide nations. 
To repudiate a loan would be a comparatively 
trifling matter to a republic that had already 
repudiated two conventions within four years. 



X. 



EDUCATION AT THE CAPE. 

The educationist at the Cape is met by peculiar 
and exceptional difficulties in any attempt at 
orderly and systematic legislation. He is con- 
fronted by two problems, or rather one problem 
within another problem. He has to educate black 
and white, and while giving their proper place 
to each and including both under one organic 
scheme, he has to be just and, as far as possible, 
philosophic. Between the educated European 
and the " raw " Kafir lies a great natural chasm. 
Bearing in mind that the one division of the 
population leads a natural "veldt " existence, and 
that the other has been trained for generations 
and generations to artificial ways of living, and 
to refined manners of thought and language, it is 
necessary to consider the underlying differences 
as not only comparatively but essentially great. 
The ideal of the one is the concrete and the tan- 
gible, the aspirations of the other are to live 
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and to legislate according to the light of great 
principles and abstract reasoning. 

In European countries the problem of education 
is one that has been considered by every intelli- 
gent citizen, and is familiar to all ; in a savage 
land the very end and aim of an enlightened life is 
unknown and almost inconceivable to the savages. 
Colonists, however, have carried with them into 
new countries old institutions, and kept their ripe- 
ness and maturity constantly before them. They 
have preserved, for instance, the spirit of liberty 
handed down by their forefathers, and reproduced 
more or less faithfully the constitutional forms in 
which this spirit of liberty is embodied. They 
have loyally adhered to the manner and tradition 
of an educational curriculum, imder which they 
themselves have been brought up, even down to 
minutisB. Colonists have taken to their new 
abodes even their '' Greek Grammar " and their 
" Gradus ad Pamassum," and frequently kept the 
old classical model before them. 

But the chief difficulty comes when an educa- 
tional system has to be impressed upon such 
subject races as the aborigines of South Africa. 
" Hie labor, hoc opus est." Here is the toil of 
the educationist. In a country like South Africa 
it must be universally recognised that the first 
result of the meeting of black and white is that 
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the white man conquers. Putting aside the ques- 
tion of the justice or injustice of the first stage 
as irrelevant to the subject in hand, it will be 
necessary simply to inquire what is the best 
thing to be done afterwards. Plainly enough it 
is the duty of every enlightened Government 
strong enough to conquer the native races to 
organise and administer them afterwards. In 
South Africa Europeans have met Hottentots, 
Bushmen, and Kafirs, and have invariably con- 
quered them. They must perish, but the white 
man, according to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, must endure. The spectacle of disorgan- 
ised clans waiting for administration is constantly 
being witnessed. The object of the administra- 
tion must be not necessarily to check the advance 
of the European through the continent of Africa 
as an evil in itself, nor to encourage needless and 
rapid expansion. The best that can be done 
under the circumstances is to alleviate the aspe- 
rities which are attendant upon progress, and 
provide an easy and gradual transition from the 
acute stages of barbarism to the higher standards 
of a civiKsed community. 

With regard, therefore, to the South African 
tribes, the only question about which Europeans 
can really argue or dispute is the fashion of admi- 
nistration, not the fact whether it need exist at 
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all or not. The shock of battle being over, 
whether in Kaffraria, Zululand, or farther north 
— for the limits of our conquest and subsequent 
occupancy cannot be defined — ^the white magis- 
trate, missionary, and schoolmaster have to take 
the place of the soldiers. The white settler has 
to realise the fact that he has taken upon himself 
vast pedagogic functions, not as in India, where 
ancient civilisation has left its mark and caste its 
enduring distinctions upon the subject races, but 
in a country where the mind of the native is a 
blank on every subject of the deepest and highest 
interest to men. In India a British administrator 
may find interesting studies in the records of 
those races who, centuries ago, migrated west- 
ward, and gave that peculiar character to the 
Aryan race, of which he is himself a descendant. 
In South Africa the study of the races of the dark 
interior, with no light upon their savage antece- 
dents, no historical or poetical records of their 
progress, is a different one altogether. To borrow 
the language of geology, it is as though a scientist 
had come upon a stratum of peculiar character 
which was connected with no other one that he 
had seen, and, what is more, offered very little in- 
ternal evidence of its growth. The creed and reli* 
gious life of Mahomet and Buddha, accepted as 
they are by so many millions of her Majesty's 
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subjects, may provide occasionally some common 
meeting-place for the conquerors and the con- 
quered, between the Anglo-Saxon race and the 
subject native tribes ; but what can be said of the 
swarming thousands of the Kafirs, or unbelievers, 
who have no religion or history worth the name ! 

Again, other subject races whom the British 
rule have, in addition to an organised religious 
belief, an organised society as well as defined 
centres of population, and in many cases strong 
established governments of an hereditary descrip- 
tion; but what here again can be said of the 
Kafirs, with their comparatively unformed society, 
where the obligations of a rude clan system, 
strong enough doubtless for the time, but of no 
permanent and really historic value, are the sole 
acknowledged ones! Had the Kafirs a strong 
religious system, or a powerful central govern- 
ment, and a king or a despot of an historic line, 
like those of India, they might have been more 
easily managed under our rule. However, as 
things are, the very mobility of their lives has 
been the problem for administrators. 

What, then, shall we do with the beaten and 
disorganised remnants of this or that clan ? Such 
has been the practical question which with un- 
varying persistency has been presented not only, 
be it remembered, to British statesmen but to 
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British colonists in the Cape Colony and Natal 
for the last eighty years. Probably Englishmen 
at home do not fully realise the administrative 
difficulties which from time to time are presented 
to their colonists, and especially these Cape Colo- 
nists. The native meets the colonist at every 
turn. It may be said with truth that scarcely 
any important act of general or even municipal 
interest can be taken without reference to the 
native. He constitutes the engrossing anxiety 
and the problem of the future. The foreign policy 
of a colony like the Cape or Natal is its border 
policy. Again, its domestic and legislative enact- 
ments are chiefly influenced by the views which 
are taken of the position and education of the 
Zulus and ^^Eeserve" natives. Such questions 
as those touching labour, immigration, vagrancy 
and ^^ pass" laws, as well as the social questions 
of polygamy in the "Eeserve" territories, all be- 
long primarily to the province of domestic legis- 
lation in Natal. It can hardly be expected that 
Englishmen at home and settlers in other parts of 
her wide empire can view with supreme interest 
the tendency of local administration or even the 
spirit of a border policy at the Cape; but it 
should be recollected that, as this border policy 
so often involves Imperial expenditure and Im- 
perial administration, it ought to attract a closer 
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scrutiny from all quarters, from brother colonists 
as well as from Englishmen at home. Once let 
the idea take root that between all parts of our 
vast and extended empire there ought to be sym- 
pathy and cordiality, as well as a more diflFused 
knowledge of each and of all its parts, the treat- 
ment of a border policy in South Africa may be 
more intelligently approached in the arena of 
Imperial debate. Its difficulties and trials will 
become apparent, just as the rocks and shoals of 
a difficult coast are known by soundings and 
careful navigation. 

It may seem too much to ask New Zealanders 
or Canadians, whose native difficulties are on a 
fair way to be solved, to interest themselves with 
more than a superficial, and perhaps dilettanti, 
study of the native question at the Cape, which is 
always arising in some protean shape and display- 
ing some unexpected recrudescence of force. But 
the Imperial and colonial policy of our South 
African empire has such a wide ramification and 
such an unlimited field of development, that the 
eye of the New Zealander or Canadian must be 
turned towards it with more than a superficial 
glance, if indeed the faith in an Imperial unity is 
ever to be more than a dream. The expansion 
of our South African empire involves great and 
economic considerations for the practical states- 
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man. As a market for produce as well as a field for 
phUanthropic and educational enterprise the re- 
gions of Africa form still the unexplored districts 
of the earth. In point of fact, there has been no 
field more sought after by philanthropists than 
South Africa. Missionary enterprise at the present 
moment has no more promising openings than in 
this land. The typical missionary is the South 
African mMona.^ From the L^g college 
at Zonnebloem to the Livingstonia outposts is a 
far cry, and the names of Lovedale, Bloemfontein, 
Bishopstowe, Pretoria, and Nyanza record only 
so many centres of activity in this vast region. 
Moreover, if South Africa were excluded, the 
existence of such societies as those of Mr. Chesson 
would be imperilled, or at any rate lose most of 
their interest. The fact seems to be that the 
evangelisation of the South African native is re- 
garded as an almost purely English idea. Were 
it not for liberal help from home and the ad- 
dresses and co-operation of itinerant missionaries, 
the societies themselves would languish. In the 
English mind, therefore, the education of the 
South African native appears to be chiefly a 
religious, and in each case, as the lecturer appeals 
to a class, a purely sectarian idea. Of the diffi- 
culties which these native tribes, as they are 
absorbed one by one into the body politic of the 
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colonists, create — how the colony itself has to 
meet these very difficulties by administrative and 
especially educational measures — most English- 
men have little or no idea. If questioned on 
the subject, a large percentage of stay-at-home 
people would deny the existence of the virtues of 
philanthropy in the breasts of colonists and 
colonial statesmen. Such philanthropy as exists 
in Africa is, in their view, a costly exogen. The 
hero of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," or perhaps the more 
familar figure of an Indian coolie, is still before 
the mind of the average Englishman. He sub- 
scribes to missions with faith rather than with 
knowledge. The effort is a good one, as it 
implies the planting of Christianity on foreign 
lands and amidst alien hearts, and therefore is, 
in the mind of the typical supporter, noble and 
chivalrous, and worthy of all the more support 
because difficulties are overwhelming. He is six 
thousand miles away from the scene of action, 
and trusts implicitly to that engine and those 
sources of information he accepts as official. But 
the character and the pursuits, still less even 
the legislation and general state-management of 
the colonial communities amongst whom he has 
thrown his mite, are passed over as irrelevant. 
A moment's reflection will tell him that ulti- 
mately the real destiny of the natives lies with 
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the colonist, and is quite as important a question 
to him as the pauper or poor-law topics are to 
municipal corporations at home, in whatever par- 
ticular dirtricts they arise. 

Still less, therefore, do many philanthropists 
appreciate the fact that there are in the broad 
spaces of South Africa a number of common- 
wealths with different and independent legisla- 
tures and policies of their own. To them South 
Africa is often a geographical expression, nothing 
more. They may not recognise the fact that the 
Orange Free State is Dutch and independent, and 
that whilst it, in company with the Transvaal, 
entertains narrow views with regard to the posi- 
tion of the native, the Cape Colony advocates 
toleration and freedom. The Dutch republics 
deny equality in Church and State to the blacks, 
the Cape Colonists concede them the fullest civic 
rights. Natal, again, differs from the Cape Colony 
on the one hand, and from the Dutch republics 
on the other. It is a Crown colony ; the Dutch 
States are independent altogether. The Cape 
Colony enjoys full constitutional forms of govern- 
ment ; the republics are democratic in form, but 
conservative in spirit. 

The natives themselves are dispersed about in 
these various communities in a different propor- 
tion. In the Free State they do not greatly out- 
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number the whites, being 74,000 to 62,000 ; in 
the adjacent republic of the Transvaal they exceed 
them by more than ten to one, being 800,000 to 
60,000 Europeans. In the Cape Colony there 
are 900,000 out of a total of a million and a 
quarter. In Natal the natives vastly preponde- 
rate, being 400,000 to 30,000 Europeans. 

Zululand and the Keserve territories, Basuto- 
land and the Transkei, are all territories Bui 
generis. Pondoland, a purely barbaric realm to 
the east, has a population of 200,000, and is 
independent. Basutoland is an exceptional dis- 
trict, with an exceptional history of development. 
Whilst Natal legislation provides us with a copy 
of paternal despotism of an easy description, the 
Cape Colony has framed a more definite and 
exacting code. The fact is that the Cape Colony 
has actually and really incorporated the natives. 
A brief historical study of their educational system 
will show (1) how the Cape Colonists have been 
at pains to educate themselves ; (2) how they 
have regarded the native as a being to be edu- 
cated. 

The very first school that was opened at Cape 
Town was intended for the instruction of slave 
children from the West Coast. In those early 
days class feeling, although it existed, was not 
bitter. Men made allowances for their serfs 
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when the doctrine of equality was not preached 
at them. Nor had border feuds sapped those 
feelings of charity which the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity inculcated upon the ruling classes. Still, 
there was a religious difficulty in the midst of 
administrative tolerance. Was it lawful, it was 
asked, to baptize the black and make him regene- 
rate ? The worthy dominie of the first school, a 
certain Van der Stael, was confronted by this diffi- 
cult question, and had to yield to the authority 
of the Church. In consequence of an appeal, he 
had to sink his opinions in deference to those of 
a learned young divine fresh from Holland, and 
had to retire into obscurity, one of the first cham- 
pions and victims of philanthropic principles. 
Still, the work of education was not relinquished 
altogether, and in 1663 a school was opened, 
with an Emestus Bach as teacher. His remune- 
ration was not exorbitant, for Bach received only 
two shillings a month for the thankless office of 
a plagosm orbiliiis to the rising generation. Even 
this miserable pittance was afterwards reduced 
by one half. 

However, philanthropy, as far as the black is 
concerned, may be said to have itriumphed in this 
school, as it is stated in the regulations that 
" slave and Hottentot children were to be taught 
without charge, pro Deo.^^ This little glimpse 
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of charity more than two hundred years ago is 
refreshing, especially when all the subsequent 
history of the Hottentots and border tribes is 
passed in review. How embittered the relations 
have become between Kafir and frontiersmen is 
the thought of the student of history, how hard 
their hearts and terrible their mutual revenges ! 

But with regard to Emestus Bach, his philan- 
thropic role was destined to be a short one. Some- 
how or other he became guilty of a misdemeanour, 
received his congS^ and passed into oblivion. He 
is succeeded by a military Orbilim, described 
officially as a weU-behaved soldier, named Daniel 
Engelgraaf, and it is quaintly recorded that 
^' under his care the pupils increased in numbers, 
and nothing occurred until his death to interrupt 
his work." The teaching in those early days was 
of a very simple character, chiefly confined to the 
catechism of the Church and the facts of Scrip- 
ture history. There was no fixed time for holi- 
days, no compulsory division of terms and ses- 
sions. That there were holidays may be gathered 
from the fact that the schoolhouse was turned 
into a reception-room for visitors from passing 
vessels. The pupils were dismissed, and given a 
vacation varying according to the stay of the 
visitors. 

The military Orhilius marks an epoch known in 
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subsequent times as the " epoch of the meesters." 
These "meesters" were generally disbanded 
men, or deserters from regiments stationed out 
there, and found a double occupation,, both as 
itinerant teachers and helpers on the farm. 
Allusion is made to these men in Colonel Bell's 
" Memorandum " (August, 1837), produced be- 
fore the Education Commission of 1863. He 
says : ^^ There is certainly something like a 
prejudice in this colony against the profession of 
schoolmaster, few of the Cape-bom inhabitants 
engaging in it. In the thirty inhabited districts 
there are, or were, numbers of persons formerly 
belonging to corps disbanded in the colony or 
discharged from regiments serving on this sta- 
tion, who, from want of other means of livelihood, 
became soi-disant teachers in the Boers' families. 
These men were generally drunken, disreputable 
characters, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the uninstructed Boer could scarcely honour a 
profession which he saw degraded in the person 
of the professor." Moreover, as they were more 
frequently than not Irishmen with a rich Gal way 
brogue, or canny Scotchmen with a strong High- 
land accent, the English they professed to teach 
was not taken from the ^^ well undefiled." They 
belong to the anecdotal stage of the educational 
history of South Africa. 
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From about 1700 — 1800, under the /•^^^w^ of 
the Dutch East India Company, education was 
very nearly at a staad-stiU, and for informa- 
tion as to this period it is necessary to turn 
to rather an exhaustive report, dated 1863, 
compiled by a Commission consisting of such 
Cape celebrities as Egidius Benedictus Water-^ 
meyer, LL.D., Mr. William Porter, John Fair- 
bairn, and Saul Solomon, who were requested 
to undertake a review of the state of education 
in the Cape Colony by Sir Philip Wodehouse. 
In this report it is stated that a school ordinance 
was published in 1714, by command of a Dutch 
governor named De Chavonnes. This ordinance 
was of a distinctly reUgious type, setting forth 
that children should be brought up in the fear 
and admonition of God. The younger pupils 
were to be taught the Lord's Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Apostles' Creed, while 
the elder pupils were to be exercised in the sing- 
ing of psalms and examined in the sermon 
preached by the minister on Sundays. The 
teachers themselves were subjected to a religious 
test, being required to subscribe to the Articles 
of the Synod of Dordrecht. General powers of 
management and control were given to a kind of 
committee called officially Scholarchs, who con- 
sisted of " the Second Person — Le. the member 
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of the Council immediately following the 
Governor — the Captain, and the clergyman. The 
Company recognised no need for instruction in 
the country districts. They confined their legis- 
lative efforts to Cape Town and its immediate 
vicinity. Occasionally a burgher was allowed 
to pray the Company for the release of soldiers 
and sailors, in order to instruct them ; but even 
this precarious means of instruction was stopped, 
owing to the prevalence of some abuses. It 
is said that so late in the century as 1793, two 
years before the English first came, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Commissioner with the ob- 
ject of insisting upon proofs attested by the land- 
drost (the local magistrate) and clergymen, that 
the burghers were really in want of teachers, ^^in 
order to prevent covet ecus persons from releasing 
tailors, shoemakers, and other tradesmen under 
the name of schoolmasters." 

The school law of Governor De Chavonnes 
became a dead letter, and it was only after a 
lethargy of eighty years that the " Scholarchs " 
bestirred themselves, and a report was asked for 
and returned, which gave a dismal picture of the 
state of education. As the State had done so 
little, two ministers of the Dutch Keformed 
Church managed to collect the sum of £3,000 
amongst a population of about 5,000, and set on 
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foot three institutions, called the Dutch, French, 
and Latin schools. For each school there was a 
rector, conrector, and preceptor, and by way of 
adding dignity and lustre to the pedagogic art, 
which had suffered severely at the hands of 
those to whom it had been hitherto entrusted, 
the rector was raised to the rank of a titular 
merchant, and a conrector to that of a titular 
imder merchant. This was an official act pf 
comparative importance when the punctiliousness 
of the little Dutch court at Cape Town is taken 
into consideration. 

But the English occupation of 1795 inter- 
rupted this scheme. When the Dutch resumed 
possession in 1803, after the Peace of Amiens, 
they seem to have been struck with a sense of 
their shortcomings in the way of internal admi- 
nistration for the last two hundred years. A 
certain Commissioner de Mist was very active as 
a reformer. He issued a new school ordinance, 
providing, as far as possible, for the complete 
education of the population, both male and female. 
He created a Latin school for those of riper years, 
determining that the beneficent influences of the 
dead languages should not be overlooked even in 
such a remote dependency as the Cape. "With 
regard to the ladies, they were to learn, " in addi- 
tion to the first elements of ordinary arithmetic. 
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the most usual living languages, the first prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, music, dancing, 
and other useful and civilising arts and proper 
and healthy enjoyments." Evidently the Com- 
missary had an exalted notion of the capabilities 
of the Cape ladies. It is strange, however, that 
since this date this liberal programme should have 
been treated in such an unappreciative spirit. 
In many typical Dutch villages it is still thought 
a grave sin for ladies to dance. So far has this 
prejudice against the Commissary's Act gone, that 
the exercise itself meets with grave rebuke from 
the Puritan pulpits. De Mist's educational re- 
forms were doomed to failure. However much 
he had provided officially for the curriculum in 
every branch, he had forgotten, or he was unable, 
to provide for its expenses. No school-rate was 
ever assessed, and only certein methods of raising 
money even suggested. It was thought by some 
economists of the time that the education of the 
country might be supported by duties on beer, 
by taxes on slaves, horses, and billiard-table 
keepers, carriages, and club stewards. But the 
second occupation, in 1806, interrupted the work- 
ing of the ordinance, and the only prosperous 
survival was that of the ladies' school at Cape 
Town, with its magnificently liberal programme. 
Not a single one of De Mist's country schools came 
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into existence, and in 1812 a circular was sent 
to the Government by the several landdrosts or 
magistrates of the district, recording that, " ex- 
cept at the ^ Drostdy ' itself, i.e. the magistrate's 
residence, and the houses of a few opulent indi- 
viduals, no sort of education, religious or other- 
wise, was procurable.'' This fact must be borne 
in mind, as it explains the amount of Boer 
ignorance existing in the country, and throws 
light upon the cause of the singular unprogres- 
siveness of the South African communities. In 
America excellent school systems have been in 
operation from the very earliest times, and the 
same may be said, generally speaking, of all our 
English colonies. South Africa has lagged be- 
hind in education as in most other things. 

Sir John Cradock established church -clerk 
schools, by which it was attempted to unite the two 
ofl&ces of church clerk and schoolmaster. The ex- 
penses incident to his alteration was partially met 
by voluntary subscriptions, but these were soon 
found to be insufficient. In 1822 Lord Charles 
Somerset, who was a stickler for everything that 
was English, established English schools, with 
salaries of the teachers paid out of the colonial 
treasury. Periods were fixed by proclamation 
within which the English language was to be exclu- 
sively adopted in official and judicial proceedings. 
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If there appears anything high-handed about Lord 
Somerset's proceedings, it must be recollected 
that the language spoken by the settlers, called 
Cape Dutch, is an exceedingly meagre dialect, 
with a vocabulary of not much more than a thou- 
sand words, and utterly unfitted to be the medium 
of expression on most topics. As far as the justice 
of the measure is concerned, the Dutch settlers 
must be reminded that they stamped out the 
French language, which was spoken by the 
Huguenots (1687), so completely by stringent 
rules and placaats, that it ceased to be spoken 
before 1800. About this time a few Scottish 
Presbyterian ministers obtained access to the 
pulpits of the Dutch Keformed Church, and helped 
in their particular way to disseminate the English 
language. In 1820 that well-known immigration 
of four thousand Scotch and English settlers to 
Algoa Bay took place, and gave a further impulse 
to education. 

Up to Lord Charles Somerset's time, therefore, 
there had been three school systems — one Dutch, 
under Commissary de Mist, two during the Eng- 
lish rule. These systems had failed because no 
means were taken to provide permanently for the 
payment of the teachers. In these early days 
education was not regarded as a State duty. It 
was found out here that, admirable as voluntary 
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eflfort was, as displayed in the subscription to the 
first school fund in 1793, and again in 1813, upon 
the occasion of the ^' Bible and School Commis- 
sion," it was necessary to supplement it by Govern- 
ment aid. Lord Somerset adopted the principle of 
State aid. 

In 1838 Sir John Herschel was at the Cape as 
Astronomer Royal. He took great interest in 
the educational question, and laid it down as a 
maxim that the education of the people should be 
one of the duties of a Government. He believed 
in the importance of bringing the sporadic efiforts 
of individuals under a common svstem and head. 
There was a conspicuous absence of party spirit or 
religious bigotry about his recommendation. He 
objected to a previously existing condition that 
Government teachers should be candidates for 
orders ; he took a liberal and enlightened view of 
the responsible position of the schoolmaster, and 
he increased their endowments and recommended 
superannuation funds. He also recommended 
itinerant lectureships— an office of particular value 
in a country like South Africa. Elementary in- 
structioUj he held, ought to be free, but for higher 
instruction teachers should be permitted to charge 
fees. "With regard to mission schools, aid was 
given if they were willing to adopt the principle 
that aided institutions should come under organ- 
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ised State control. In fact, a well-known letter of 
Sir John Herschel, written in February, 1838, 
contains the whole, or nearly the whole, ground- 
work of the present system now prevailing at the 
Cape, and formally adopted by the Act of 1865. 
The principle of State intervention and State aid 
was clearly laid down, and the whole scheme is 
in itself a fairly logical one. Sir John Herschel 
was, if anything, a little too prejudiced against 
the theological bias in his strict application of 
State aid. Historically, this bias has done much 
for education in every country, and especially in 
South Africa. Hitherto the only money spent 
upon education had been collected by clergymen. 
Moreover, South Africa is particularly a country 
where the application of philosophic theories in 
their rigidity fails. It may be taken by some as 
an established axiom that the State knows no 
religion, but in a land where there exists so much 
missionary effort and so many missionary centres, 
where religious teaching is the life and soul of 
the institution, it may be premature to erect into 
the validity of a first principle the assertion that 
the State is secular and that education should 
proceed upon secular principles. Not even a Con- 
science Clause will altogether free these religious 
centres from the feeling that they may be liable 
to vexatious inspection. Consequently there are 
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many schools in the country at the present day 
fully deserving aid, but who have rejected it 
because it involves State control. The Koman 
Catholic teaching institutions have flourished in 
South Africa in spite of their rejection of State 
aid. An observer of the working of the present 
system will, in fact, be surprised to discover 
how much is done without Government aid. The 
London Missionary Society, the Moravian and 
South African Missionary societies, the Wesleyan, 
Rhenish, and Berlin societies, have been doing a 
great deal for the poorer whites and the coloured 
classes from the beginning of this century. The 
new system started with the assumption " that it 
was the duty of the Government to provide for 
those for whom these societies had hitherto pro- 
vided." But the Dutch Eeformed Church and the 
Church of England preferred their own schools, 
with complete independence of action. 

Some of the evidence given by Bishop Gray 
before the Commission of 1863 is worth pro- 
ducing, as it reflects the opinions of a man who 
had the education and advancement of South 
Africa at heart. Part of the principle of State 
aid he was willing to endorse. He thought that 
grants should be given in proportion to voluntary 
and local effort, but he would leave to the manager 
or committees entire control of their internal dis- 
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cipline and arrangements, subject to inspection of 
a limited character. With regard to religious 
teaching, the Bishop thought that the Scriptures 
should be read and interpreted in the. various 
schools just as before, and that the choice of cate- 
chism, &c., should be left to committees. There 
seems no doubt that there were .many good reasons 
in favour of the Bishop^s advice. It acknowledged 
the power of religion in educational matters and 
the special conditions of South Africa. 

To cast the young adrift upon a State system so 
avowedly undenominational is to sap the roots of 
a religious life, especially under circumstances 
where the attainment to the knowledge of a reli- 
gious life is so very difl&cult from the beginning. 
The "home" instruction of the young "Afri- 
kander " has been deficient, not only by reason 
of the remoteness of his home from towns and 
villages and churches, but also by reason of the 
absence of " dame " or " preparatory " schools, 
and the absolute lack of knowledge amongst the 
parents themselves. What can be said of the 
Boer population, when for a space of more than 
a hundred years they were left absolutely un- 
instructed ? 

Moreover, Sir John Herschel, when he recom- 
mended centralisation and the control of the edu- 
cational system by one head as being preferable 
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to that of a Board of Education CommissionerSy 
may have acted rightly at the time and according 
to the light of circumstances. He could not fore- 
see, however, the change which was destined to 
take place when the colony, some years after- 
wards, passed from the position of a Crown colony 
to that of a self-governing community with re- 
sponsible government. By some strange over- 
sight, the permanent head of a separate depart- 
ment, with the control of a vastly increasing ex- 
penditure, has been left without real supervision. 
Nominally speaking, the Superintendent-General 
of Education is controlled by the Colonial Secre- 
tary for the time being, but this Minister has such 
various duties to perform that he has never exer- 
cised a wholesome and salutary check upon the 
autocracy of the Education Department. This 
autocracy, involving as it does to a certain extent 
patronage as well as control, is an unmixed evil. 
It is an anomaly in a constitutional government, 
and ought never to be tolerated. However great 
the personal and intellectual qualities of the head 
of the Department, the defect remains the same. 
In England Mr. Mundella is subjected to the 
keenest parliamentary criticism ; at the Cape the 
Education Minister, although without a seat in 
the Cabinet, exercises the functions of a Cabinet 
Minister without control, and almost without par- 
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Jiamentary criticism. There is no point in Cape 
parliamentary history where the present crude- 
ness of its institutions appears than in this matter 
of education. Occasionally, when the education 
estimates are voted, a few remarks are made about 
the grants to native and mission schools, but the 
whole spirit of the debate is superficial. No ques- 
tion touches the life of the community in its inner 
relations more deeply than this one of education, 
but no question receives so small an amount of 
intelligent criticism in Parliament. 

The strong and the weak points of the Herschel 
system, as it was originally formulated and as it 
was subsequently elaborated, have been already 
hinted at. Its chief strength lay in taking a 
broad and general survey of the whole question, 
and in increasing the respect due to the position 
of masters and teachers. It may be said to have 
erred on the side of secularisation. The country 
was hardly ripe for his views. "Were the Puritan 
peasants of the Cape, whose chief strength lay 
in a religious earnestness of the description the 
" Ironsides " loved, to be satisfied with a simple, 
colourless exposition of miracle and parable ? 
Were the teachers and ushers of the colony, how- 
ever much their status was improved by reform, 
to lose the strongest method of persuasion they 
could wield? Had elementary schools existed 
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and educational opportunities been presented early 
in life to the Boer, his national system of teaching 
might have been secularised in the way reformers 
wanted without endangering the existence of his 
spiritual existence — ^using this word in its broadest 
sense. Again, Sir John Herschel laboured under 
a current prejudice. He assumed that the clergy 
could know nothing of science and art, and were, 
in fact, their natural enemies. 

In a few years the necessity for a higher educa- 
tion was felt, and from 1858 to 1874 an Examining 
Board granted certificates of merit to all students 
who presented themselves for examination, thus 
forming the germ of a future university. In 1874 
the Higher Education Act was passed by the Colo- 
nial Legislature, and a professional body called 
into existence. Thus the coping-stone was placed 
upon the whole edifice. The University Act of 
Incorporation (16 of 1873) provides that the in- 
stitution shall be a body politic and corporate, 
consisting of a chancellor, a vice-chancellor, a 
council, and graduates. Moreover, the Act of 
Incorporation empowers the council to confer 
degrees and grant certificates of proficiency, but 
prohibits the administration of any religious test. 
In August, 1877, letters patent gave the univer- 
sity a charter. By this charter the degrees con- 
ferred by this university are entitled to the same 
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rank, precedence, and consideration as if granted 
by any university in the United Kingdom. 

Such, briefly speaking, is the history of educa- 
tional progress in South Africa. • 

The Education Act of 1865 gave form to such 
ideas as those of Sir J. Herschel, and worked 
them out in detail. The Higher Education Act 
of 1874 gave a look of finish to the whole edifice. 
The problem of native education has received a 
fair amount of attention from one time to another, 
not as a completely separate but nearly identical 
problem. It is a phase of Cape educational 
system which has developed as a natural append- 
age. State aid was given first of all to whites, 
then it was passed on to blacks. At present the 
place of the Kafir in the general scheme is a pro- 
minent one. It was Sir George Grey, the most 
enlightened governor the Cape has ever possessed, 
Sir Bartle Frere excepted, who first saw how the 
moral subjugation of the Kafir must be part of a 
political creed, and therefore kept steadily in view 
the ultimate fusion of the black and white races. 
Having lived in Australia and New Zealand 
before he came to the Cape, he had got to know 
the main points to be aimed at in a native policy. 
He knew that it was utterly futile to draw a hard 
and fast boundary between settlers and the Kafirs. 
He said, ^^ The European race and the coloured 
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race wiU increase, will hold intercourse with one 
another, will pass within each other's limits ; and 
they must do this in such a manner as to promote 
their mutual advantage, or to inflict ceaseless in- 
juries upon one another." The view he took of 
the colonists was that "they were placed by 
Providence in a position where they might spread 
civilisation and Christianity through the boundless 
territories lying beyond the border, and thus 
earn the blessings of nations yet to be bom in 
the interior of this yast continent." He endea- 
voured to impress upon the colonists that they 
had a " mission," in its widest sense, in South 
Africa, and that part of this mission was to 
educate the native, coalesce with him as far as 
possible, and ultimately make him pay for his 
own government. The colony itself, in his own 
words, formed a most suitable base whence opera- 
tions by the aid of public works and railways 
might be directed towards the interior. In Sir 
George Grey's time, therefore, which lasted from 
1854 to 1861, Kafir education received a great 
impulse, and since then the Kafirs have elicited 
a great deal of attention from educationists. Side 
by side with the white men they are regarded as 
citizens of a State, to be made, if possible, indus- 
trious and useful. Dr. Stewart, the well-known 
Principal of the Lovedale Institution, thus 
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writes in an address on industrial education 
(1880):— 

'^ The Education Department of the Cape 
Government is especially anxious to develop 
native education in industrial subjects. This is 
not a new desire, for the effort dates as far back 
as Sir George Grey^s time, who may be really 
said to have begun the work. It commenced 
vigorously, received liberal support in some quar- 
ters, though not at first very liberally here, 
began to languish, and after twelve or fifteen 
years of very feeble life has recently been re- 
vived.'' 

It may be asked what are the prominent features 
of the whole system as it now stands. To answer 
the question in an intelligible manner it will be 
necessary to state the number of the population 
to be dealt with and the peculiar difl&culties of 
the country. In the first place, an educationist at 
the Cape has to deal with a large and varied popu- 
lation. According to the latest judgment, there 
are 340,000 Europeans to 900,000 natives. It 
is, therefore, no light problem for this number of 
white colonists to legislate educationally not only 
for themselves, but for nearly a million natives. 
It is true that they have been relieved of the 
task of governing Basutoland with its 150,000 
natives, but they have legislated for it for many 
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years, and may probably have to do so again 
soon. Upon nearer inspection several peculiar 
difficulties present themselves. 

Firstly, the social developments among black 
and white are unequal. The Boer farmer differs 
widely from the intelligent townsman, and the 
raw Kafir from the fairly civilised Malay or 
Hottentot. There is, moreover, a largely increas- 
ing mixed population, half-castes and others, who 
are particularly difficult to deal with. In an 
European country the educationist will have at 
hand a fairly homogeneous population to work 
upon. 

Secondly, the country itself is of vast extent, 
the area of the Cape Colony alone, excluding 
Griqualand "West, Basutoland, and the territories 
across the Kei, containing 200,000 square miles. 
The population does not average three per square 
mile ; that of England averages 485. 

When distances are so great it is obviously 
extremely difficult to secure attendance, regu- 
larity, and official inspection. The geographical 
surroundings, moreover, of a people affect their 
character, and it is difficult to impress upon either 
nomad Boer or roving Kafir the value of the 
permanent and fixed nature of the principle which 
should guide a civilised society. 

Thirdly, there is the bilingual character of the 
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white population, both English and Dutch being 
spoken equally and on an equal footing. The 
Kafirs, with their several dialects, add to the 
Babel of sounds heard in all parts of South 
Africa, 

Fourthly, there is a want of unanimity amongst 
white settlers themselves as to the proper lines 
upon which education — ^and especially native 
education — should go. The Boer is content with 
very little learning himself, and protests against 
any effort to enlighten his neighbour the black. 

The whole spirit of the constitution of the two 
Boer Eepublics — the Free State and Transvaal — 
the emphatic assertion of Boers during meetings 
of the " Afrikander Bond," the occasional mur- 
murs at the debates in the Cape Parliament 
during discussion of the education vote, prove 
that the farmers of South Africa do not, as a 
body, endorse the leading principles of such a 
policy as that, for instance, of Sir George Grey, 
who has said that the native races should be *^ a 
part of ourselves, with a common faith and a 
common interest ; useful servants, consumers of 
our goods, contributors to our revenue ; in short, 
a source of strength and wealth to the colony, 
such as Providence designed them to be." 

Fifthly, there is no help for the educationist in 
South Africa derived from the light of previous 
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experiments elsewhere and at other times. In 
New Zealand the native question has virtually 
been settled by the extinction of the natives 
themselves. The Indians in America are cooped 
up in comparatively small areas, and decrease as 
the white man increases. But in Africa the 
Kafir population is a steadily growing one. They 
do not disappear before civilisation; they can 
learn from the white man, and even pose as his 
rivals. 

These are some of the initial difficulties, and 
there is no single one greater than that implied 
in the want of homogeneity. A Conscience Clause 
will tide us over religious differences, but what 
clause will efface ethnical distinctions ? How 
can we bridge over that chasm that separates 
the nomad savage, with his gloomy rites and 
superstition, from the European, who is the heir 
of all the ages ? Is it possible to treat under one 
educational system English, Dutch, and Kafirs, 
and apply to them all the same rules, routine, 
work, punishments, and rewards ? The answer is 
found in the somewhat elaborate and symmetrical 
system existing at the Cape. Theoretically the 
black and the white man are treated on an equal 
basis. 

The Superintendent-General of Education has 
remarked in a pamphlet (1875), on the subject of 
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technical education, ^'Admirable regulations have 
been sanctioned by the Legislature for the encou- 
ragement of school education amongst all classes. 
Each agricultural or pastoral district is entitled 
to its public boarding-school, each small cluster of 
farms to its elementary day-school, each village 
to a school of higher grade, each chief town to a 
first-class institution, which, by its various depart- 
ments, links primary instruction with the liberal 
training of the scientific or literary student who 
is a candidate for university honours. The poorest 
child, without distinction of creed or colour, has 
ready access to the district mission school sub- 
sidised by the State, and the schoolmaster is 
abroad, even among the kraals of the Kafir ; and 
the State is no niggard in providing its share of 
the needful expenditure for these objects." 

Eight years after this we read in the excellent 
report of the late Mr. Donald Eoss, Inspector- 
General of Education at the Cape (who went out 
at the suggestion of Sir Francis Sandford), March, 
1883 : " As a whole, the system in idea is 
singularly liberal, as well as equable and uniform 
in its provision for elementary education. It is 
comprehensive, and makes proyisionfor all classes 
and all races — for the farmers in the country, the 
labourers in town, and the aborigines across and 
on this side of the Kei. Its chief merit is its 
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symmetry, for it was expressly mapped out to 
avoid the evils of what has been called the chaotic 
system in England, which it would regard as 
degrading alike to the English nation and the 
English teachers. It is a complete educational 
ladder, with the kraal schools at the bottom and 
the University at the top." 

Now it will be seen upon examination that 
there are five rungs in this ladder : first, the 
University at the Cape of Good Hope ; secondly, 
and beneath it, six colleges working especially 
towards the University examinations ; thirdly, 63 
first-class schools working up for matriculation ; 
fourthly, 116 second-class schools; fifthly, and 
on the lowest rung of all, 73 third-class schools, 
with a large number of mission schools and schools 
for the aborigines. Of course the University is 
the ideal to which all may work up, and the most 
striking feature about it is that it is principally 
an examining body, being neither tutorial nor 
resident. Therefore neither the native nor any- 
one else is compelled to reside at one centre, and 
to graduate from this centre alone, as at Oxford or 
Cambridge ; he may read where he chooses, and 
may graduate by the means of private reading 
alone, as long as he attends examinations at 
certain centres. Theoretically, the whole world 
is open to the native if he so chooses, and when 
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he has placed his foot upon the first rung there is 
no career to which he may not aspire. Of course 
it must be remembered that the native is not 
educated gratis, for the Government proceeds on 
the pound for pound principle in its grants-in-aid 
to local institutions, and scholars are in most cases 
compelled to pay fees. 

That about 340,000 white men should thus 
acknowledge the equality of, and admit under the 
same scheme of national education, considerably 
more than a million blacks, if the Basutos be in- 
cluded, is a feat of administrative philanthropy 
that has no parallel, and would show that some 
at least of the South African colonists are sen- 
sitively alive to the moral obligations they incur 
by living in a " black " country. A still further 
examination will show that out of the 960 schools 
and institutions, there were lately no less than 
224 in the Transkei and Basutoland, another 200 
on the eastern frontier, existing principally for 
the benefit of the blacks. Therefore, nearly half 
the schools must be set aside as native schools. 

Again, with regard to the question of expendi- 
ture, it is obvious that out of the £90,000 voted 
for education (no small sum for 340,000 Euro- 
peans) a large proportion must go to these schools. 

But what, it may be asked, is the result of this 
expenditure and the outcome of such a wide and 
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philanthropic scheme of education ? In a certain 
sense a scheme must be judged of by the measure 
of its success. In the first place it takes for 
granted that out of this calculated whole popu- 
lation of 1,300,000 one-sixth, or those between 
five and thirteen years of age, should be at school. 
Hence about 220,000 ought to have been on the 
school roll in 1880 ; but the ordinary attendance 
was foimd to be only 34,419. Thus about one- 
sixth only of the children have been brought 
under the scheme, 185,000 children being found 
still outside it. 

With regard to the question of proficiency, the 
following extract will prove that nearly three- 
fourths of the whole number — returned in the 
schedules as 47,159, and exceeding the number 
actually found in attendance by Mr. Eoss to the 
extent of 13,000 — have scarcely passed the stage 
to which a good infant school should carry them. 
Mr. Boss remarks — 

" The whole number returned in the schedules 
as being at school was 47,159, divided as fol- 
lows : — 





EuTopeanR. 


• Natives. 


Below Standard I. . 


. 5,863 


24,278 


Standard I. 


. 2,784 


4,868 


,, 11. • 


. 2,721 


2,^04 


„ m. . 


. 2,660 
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>> ^^ • 


. 1,118 


446 


Above Standard lY. 


181 
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" This shows that nearly 80 per cent, are either 
below or learning monosyllables, that the educa- 
tion of the Europeans is at a considerably higher 
level than that of the natives, and that of the 
whole only about 3 per cent, are learning practice, 
proportion, and vulgar fractions. But the results, 
as I have already indicated, should be received 
with caution, for some of the ablest and most 
experienced teachers coidd not state the stage at 
which their pupils were working, and their returns 
had to be corrected or supplemented in the office. 
The reports of the inspectors, though in some 
respects minute in their details, and published in 
Blue-books, did not give the teachers the specific 
information which would enable us to gauge pro- 
gress, viz. the intellectual standard to which each 
advanced pupil had attained. Probably the most 
competent teachers have been working on their 
own lines in entire independence of the educa- 
tional standard. The results of inspection during 
the year are as follows, but it should be noted 
that the inspectors were unable to visit all the 
schools : — 



Below Standard I. 


. 16,439 


Standard I. 


. 7,834 


„ n. . . 


. 4,290 


„ m. . . 


. 2,899 


„ IV. . . 


. 1,376 


Above Standard IV. 


. . — 


Total 


. 82.838 
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"From this it would appear that of those present 
at inspection during the past ofl&cial year, 73 per 
cent, were at or below monosyllables, and that 
only 4 per cent, were in the fourth standard, 
which is by no means a high one." 

With regard to the form itself of the whole, 
the Inspector-General says : — 

" The system was mapped out expressly to 
provide a gradation; its promoters have kept 
before them a uniform method. From the unit of 
the system — the third-class school — the pupil was 
to go by regular gradation and systematically up 
to the second and first-class grades, following as 
far as local circumstances permit the analogy of 
the German system, which ' offers a series of 
degrees of distinction through the schools — the 
Primary, the Keal, the Gymnasium — and the 
faculties in the various universities' to all who 
can profit by them. The boy who lives on a farm 
was to get a certain amount of elementary educa- 
tion at a third-class school, and his father would 
then probably send him to a second-class school, 
which would fit him for the superior course of 
the first-class school; and the university pro- 
gramme was to be almost wholly the guide of the 
teacher of the first-class school, whose appoint- 
ment depended in the first place upon his fitness 
to prepare for matriculation." 
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The symmetry of the system may be seen 
otherwise :— 

I. The University. 
II. The Colleges. ( ^. l I ^' ^^g^^' grade. 



1. Boys. ^ ^^ jj 

„ ni. 

Order A. 2. Girls. | " jj* 

( !! I.* 
8. Mixed. I „ H. 

( nllL 
in. The Schools. ( „ I. 

Order B. \ „ II. 

m. 



Lower 



f> 



Order C. 
Order D. 

Between the university students and the Kafir 
children spelling out the white man's hierogly- 
phics in the kraal schools and the different teach- 
ing establishments of " Orders C and D " is a 
great interval ; yet to the first-class institution 
and the kraal school the same high standard — for 
the Cape system has an ideally high standard — 
has been applied, the same reading-books have 
been in use, and the same style of report given. 

The Government have done a great deal in 
helping to erect school buildings and to provide 
school furniture ; but it is a curious thing that 
the principle of State aid should not have been 
more universally adopted. In almost every vil- 
lage and town in South Africa there exist private 
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schook competing with the Government one. In- 
stances of this species of private enterprise can be 
multiplied ad infinitum^ and they seem to prove 
that the Government inspection with all its rules, 
the necessary concomitant of State aid, has been 
rejected by many of the Cape Colonists as too 
secular in its tendency. 

However much Sir J. Herschel deprecated the 
existence, in 1838, of the parson -schoolmaster, 
he thrives at the Cape at the present moment. 

As before hinted, the very circumstances of the 
country and the tastes of the farmer require that 
places should exist where the young can be sent 
to be taught religion as well as the three K's and 
further proficiency in the higher standards. These 
standards themselves are in their scope and aim 
high, and they suppose that Cape children can do 
in four years what an English or Scotch child can 
only do in six. 

It is somewhat difficult to criticise fairly an 
educational system, such as that of the Cape, which 
has grown up under such extraordinary and un- 
usual circumstances. It may be objected with 
some show of reason that instead of aiming at an 
ideal and symmetrical system, pleasing to the eye 
and fancy, and including raw Kafirs as well as 
civilised Europeans, it might have been as well 
to acknowledge the broad lines of demarcation 

VOL. n. s 
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nature has placed between the black and the white 
man, between the nntrained mind that marvels 
only at the concrete, and the trained intellect which 
follows the line of abstract reasoning. The Kafirs 
possess in their vocabulary hardly a word ex- 
pressing an abstract idea ; yet the Cape educa- 
tionist would introduce him to a study of 
"Macaulay's Essays," and even Greek and Latin, 
together with the intricacies of higher mathe- 
matical reasoning. Such being the present, 
boundaries left by nature, not necessarily eter- 
nally set, between black and white, might it not 
be wise to acknowledge their reality, at any 
rate for a few generations ? Granted this initial 
distinction, the educationist at the Cape might 
have accorded to the white man one principle of 
legislation, to the black man another. If such a 
proceeding has a sound of class legislation about 
it, no man need necessarily be afraid of it. The 
idea that there neither can nor ought to be any 
such thing as class legislation is one of those 
amiable delusions which has done harm to South 
Africa. The extreme philanthropist maintains 
that a Kafir can be as good a Christian and as 
good a citizen as a white man on the morrow of 
his conversion. But it might be said that this idea 
is repugnant to every conclusion that a legitimate 
study of development in men and nature has 
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hitherto carried the philosophic reasoner. To 
illustrate what is meant, can a missionary teach 
a kraal Kafir in a short time the meaning and 
import of such abstract words in the New Testa- 
ment as redemption, sanctification, and others ? 
Or can a politician explain to a border Kafir the 
intricacies of constitutional government or the 
"shibboleths" of party politics, when such a Kafir 
has been accustomed for generations to worship 
the concrete in the person of a chief, and to fol- 
low his one "word," as he terms it, in everything? 
In this matter to ignore the capacity of the Kafir 
ab initio to become a full citizen is one thing, to 
grant it paxtiaUy and provisionaUy is another. 
One method acknowledges his capacity, the other 
denies it. The natural cleavage is already acknow- 
ledged in the separate department of State, viz. 
the Department of Native Affairs. Why should 
not native education come under this ? 

The education and government of the more 
purely Kafir tribes could then proceed on a separate 
basis, not without hope of ultimate amalgamation 
and speedy emancipation, realising Sir G. Grey's 
vision. Therefore a few good mission stations, 
with able principals, in fact "chiefs," at the 
head, such as Lovedale and Healdtown, do more 
to educate the native than the scattered kraal 
schools. 
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The concentration of missionary effort is the 
object required. It is idle for itinerant school- 
masters to wander over the broad veldt, where the 
population does not exceed three per square mile, 
in order to carry education to the door of every 
one. Acknowledge physical and natural diffi- 
culties, and let Government money be spent on 
keeping up a few good tangible illustrations of 
the white man's organisation. Let the ideal of 
education be lowered a little, to suit the require- 
ments of the case, and the value of industrial 
pursuits be recognised as of absolutely paramoimt 
importance. With regard to the white man, he 
can take care of himself, and his educational 
system ought not to be intruded upon by such a 
separate problem as that of native education. It 
may be objected that the line of demarcation 
between black and white is occasionally uncertain, 
and that the presence of half-castes and Hot- 
tentots complicates the problem* To a certain 
extent this is true, but only to a certain extent. 
The border tribes are geographically and ethni- 
cally distinct enough to stand aside as a separate 
object of legislative effort. In numbers the Xafir 
clans exceed by an enormous majority the other 
mixed and debased elements. The census shows 
us the insignificance of the Hottentot and mixed 
element. 
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The Kafir problem is an increasing one, and 
the history of the last few years seems to point 
to the desirability of keeping the natives within 
reserves as long as possible. As it is, the Im- 
perial Government governs the KaflSrs one way, 
the colonists another. It would be interesting to 
know what has become of the two hundred native 
schools in Basutoland, a territory which has 
changed rulers, and is now administered by an 
Imperial officer. Colonel Clarke. The fact is, a 
comnion native policy with regard to the Kaffirs, 
both in respect to their government and educa- 
tion, is the desideratum of the hour in South 
Africa, and to this common policy colonial poli- 
ticians and Imperial officers should both sub- 
scribe. 

With regard to another general feature of the 
Cape educational system, it seems to have been 
framed with too great, in feet an unreasoning 
terror, of the possible evils of denominationalism. 
The fear peeps out in 1838, in the remarks of Sir J. 
Herschel, who had a very low view of the clergy 
as teachers, and it is emphasised in all subsequent 
educational legislation. In a country where there 
has been latterly no State Church, politicians 
seem to be afraid of a State Church ; in a country 
where, according to a large amount of evidence, 
there seems to have been little sectarian hatred 
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and persecution, they seem to have been haunted 
by the dread of this hatred and persecution. 

The educationist has been stalked by historical 
phantoms. The consequence is that the eflforts of 
the clergy have stood in a rival attitude to the 
State-aided system. By their success they have 
necessarily weakened the position of the Educa- 
tional Department. Sir J. Herschel prophesied 
that the great reason and motive for ethnical dis- 
tinctions would die out if a class of teachers of 
neutral religious views could be introduced into 
the colony. The result has been that voluntary 
effort has stepped in and supported the parson- 
schoolmaster everywhere. 

The seminary at Stellenbosch is a standing 
example of a kind of perpetuation of ethnical 
differences, arising from opposition to the secular- 
ism advocated by Sir J. Herschel and his sympa- 
thisers. The Diocesan College at Eondebosch is 
the training school of English colonists, and 
exhibits exactly the same phenomenon as the 
Stellenbosch seminary. 

As before pointed out, in a country like the 
Cape, the popular systems in Europe cannot be 
imported in their entirety and without any modi- 
fication. 

In conclusion, a practical question especially 
concerning the European and the white colonist 
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arises, and it is this, " What is the real nature 
and value of the school and university instruction 
given out there ? What is the curriculum and 
what are the degrees ? " The answer, briefly put, 
is this, that a European can receive a very good 
education at the Cape. Although the education 
system is complicated by the presence of the 
coloured classes, the colonist need not find 
himself much interrupted by black pupils drawing 
inspiration from the same teaching sources as 
himself. The first-class undenominational school, 
an institution generally to be found in most 
African towns and villages of importance, as a 
rule provides a good middle-class training. The 
ambition of a student there is to pass the matricu- 
lation, the first university examination, and it is 
according to this standard that the teachers and 
masters train their pupils. The curriculum is a 
wide one, as a knowledge of algebra, Euclid and 
arithmetic, French, English, chemistry, Latin, 
and even Greek is expected. Comparing it with 
the Oxford matriculation, it is wider but less 
thorough. It would be vain to expect boys of 
sixteen and seventeen, the UBual age at which 
they pass their matriculation, to acquire a very 
extensive knowledge of the numerous subjects 
before them. In the list of subjects and ques- 
tions given in the University Calendar it will be 
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seen what the range of the examination is. It is 
in relation to what has come before, a summing 
up of the teaching of the first-class schools, and 
it is in relation to the subsequent University 
course, a proper preparation. The syllabus, in 
each case, of the Cape University examinations is 
wide and discursive rather than restricted and 
thorough. The matriculation is, however, on the 
whole a useful one enough, and it frequently 
forms the goal of a young colonist's ambition. At 
a very early age he goes to work on the farm or 
at a store or Government ofl&ce. If he has been 
taught to read and write correctly, parse a sen- 
tence, knows a smattering of the elements of 
chemistry and of French and Latin, together 
with a knowledge of arithmetic and Euclid, he is 
furnished with a tolerably useful substratum upon 
which to build if he chooses. Occasionally the 
name of a Kafir student will appear in the 
matriculation list alongside that of the Europeans, 
proving that the time may come when the only 
rivalry between black and white may be the 
rivalry of the schools. But on this point it is 
very difficult and very hazardous to speak with 
any certainty. The Kafirs who do emerge are so 
few that it must be regarded as expedient to sub- 
ject them as a body to a different programme and 
to a different level of examination. 
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But it is necessary to enlarge upon the mean- 
ing of the term ^^ The Cape University," and say 
in what way it is differentiated from others. It 
has no close resemblance to Scotch, English, or 
German universities. For instance, it differs from 
Heidelberg and Edinburgh in that it is neither 
resident nor teaching, and it differs from such an 
university as Oxford in that it is neither resident, 
teaching, nor tutorial. The only buildings it can 
boast are certain University Chambers in Cape 
Town, where the business of the Department is 
transacted by a small staff of officials presided 
over by the Superintendent- General. The Uni- 
versity may be defined asabody of educated gentle- 
men of various academical degrees and accomplish- 
ments, chiefly medical, who depute a committee of 
their own number to examine and grant diplomas 
of merit. The chief function, therefore, of the Uni- 
versity is to examine candidates for their degrees. 
A certain character or complexion may be im- 
parted to these examinations by the individual 
bias or tendencies of the examiners from time to 
time, and the standards of proficiency may rise or 
fall according to the attainments of a set of 
examiners, but there is no very great complete- 
ness or finality about a Cape degree. As often as 
not the Cape B.A. will go home and begin afresh, 
notably at Edinburgh or Cambridge, and replace 
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the impressions of his previous training by a new 
ciirricnlum. The Cape University in its system 
and its examinations follows upon the lines of the 
London University. 

After the matriculation is passed there are 
generally two examinations which await the Cape 
student. There is the "Intermediate," taking 
place about a year after the pupil has passed his 
matriculation, and the B.A. At one time the two 
university examinations were the B.A. and M.A. 
simply, but now it has been thought expedient to 
interpose the "Intermediate'^ examination in 
order to persuade pupils to follow up their matri- 
culation work a year longer, and to pause a little 
before " specialising," in the event of their carry- 
ing out the academical programme to the full. 

The pupil is supposed to specialise out of a 
large field of optional subjects, after the " Inter- 
mediate," in reality an examination carrying on 
the properly called " school," as opposed to pro- 
perly called " college " work. At the age of 
eighteen or nineteen it is expected that a pupil 
has made up his mind whether he will follow up 
" Classics and Literature," or " Science and 
Mathematics." In case he wishes to submit 
himself to the ordeal, the Cape University pro- 
vides him with a syllabus of subjects and books 
for the second B.A., -as it is termed, which will 
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satisfy the most ambitious intellect. From a 
glance at the list of these it will be seen that the 
Cape youth can study in his own land psychology 
and the ethical systems.- 

The teaching, or professorial staff eatrusted 
with this rather extensive and ambitious pro- 
gramme are found chiefly at four centres, Stellen- 
bosch, Eondebosch, the South African College in 
Cape Town, and at the Grey Institute at Port 
Elizabeth. Each college has a staff of three or 
four "professors," drawing Government pay un- 
der the Higher Education Act of 1874. Were 
the classes large the staff would have a great deal 
to do, as they are supposed to take matriculation 
classes, as well as those of the " Intermediate " 
and B.A. degrees. In fact, they have to do both 
" school " and " college " work. A college in 
South Africa is really a combination in itself of 
two departments, the " Upper " and the "Lower." 
In the same institution, therefore, the simplest 
instruction is given, from lessons in reading and 
writing and elementary grammar, to philosophy, 
" ethical systems^" literature, and the higher 
mathematics. Such an institution as a Cape 
college is only possible on colonial soil. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties in the way, 
it must be allowed that the educational cur- 
riculum is a useful if not a very thorough course. 
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Many Cape pupils come to England after matri- 
culation, and do very well. A number of prizes 
and exhibitions in the colony itself encourage the 
best to go on and improve themselves elsewhere. 
The Cape University, therefore, has struck out 
rather an independent line of its own. It might 
have been in some way affiliated to the London 
University, and taken its papers and examina- 
tions, but it has chosen to be self-existent. Time 
only can show whether this independence has 
been premature or not. One of its weak points 
probably lies in the fact that the body of capable 
examiners is naturally a small one in the colony, 
all those engaged in teaching being debarred 
from examining, and, therefore, the papers may 
show signs of the idiosyncrasies of individuals, 
and be wanting in originality. Occasional ex- 
aminers from Europe, with high certificates, 
might not only impart a new and perhaps more 
elevated character to the Cape degree, but might 
enhance the value of the degree itself. It has 
happened too often that the examinations for Cape 
"Pass" and "Honour" degrees have been con- 
ducted by men whose diligence has been unex- 
ceptional but their academical standing low ; and 
in the opinion of the outside world, the value of a 
degree will be judged by the high abilities and 
academical distinctions of those who confer it. 



XI. 

* 

THE EDtrCATION OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN TRIBES. 

A Paper read be/or the Fellows of the Ro yat Colonial 
Institute y in January^ 1884* 

In introducing the subject of the ^* Education of 
the South African Tribes " to your notice to-night, 
I fear I may be encouraging the discussion of a 
topic which to most English people at home, as 
well as to numbers of my fellow-colonists, Tx\^y 
seem a somewhat alien and remote one, and to 
touch the administrative capacity and judgment 
of the rulers of a distant dependency rather than 
themselves as a body. 

I am fully aware, too, that after dessert some- 
thing more light might have been chosen to aid 
digestion than the grave consideration of an 
intricate political and social problem of the nature 
before me, which has baffled — and still continues 
to baffle — solution. 

Moreover, I am aware that, as a general rule. 
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when the subject of South Africa is brought into 
prominent notice, you and similar audiences are 
accustomed to sit and Ksten to the marvellous 
and the extraordinary; to accounts of travel, 
records of personal adventure, hair -breadth 
escapes, new discoveries, intimations and reve- 
lations of Eldorados as glowing as those which 
charmed Sir Walter Ealeigh. From the days of 
Herodotus to those of the latest discoverers, 
accounts of South Africa have been principally 
of this description. The scenes, I believe, of 
Baron Munchausen's exploits lay chiefly in the 
appropriate regions of the Dark Continent. Jules 
Verne has loved to expatiate on its broad veldt, 
and there is scarcely a traveller we know our- 
selves personally who, upon his return from 
South Africa, does not emulate the particular 
type of the well-known Baron, and prove that 
the fanciful and the marvellous— sometimes the 
nearly incredible — have a congenial home in this 
country. 

Now I must prepare your minds for something 
more sober, certainly less dramatic in description. 
My craft will sail in less tumultuous waters. It 
will be my endeavour simply to give you some 
account — and this, I fear, rather an insufficient 
one — of a social phase in our colonial life, a 
sketch of the progress and evolution of a pro- 
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blem that belongs rather to the diy periods of 
the political economist than to the pages of pictur- 
esque narrative. It is frequently the case that it 
is upon the hum-drum and least poetical side of 
life that most is effected. War and travel have 
their exciting side, but after the excitement is 
over and the battle is won, then comes the main 
difficulty of all, the difficulty of administration. 
It is easier to conquer than to administer a 
country, easier to subjugate than to educate a 
race of savages. 

The future of South Africa is very much 
bound up with this question of administration, 
and especially the educatory part of it. In spite 
of our diamonds and our gold, our ostriches and 
goats, and all the prosperity they involve, we 
cannot forget or put away from ourselves that 
great and growing problem of the management 
and education of the natives ; and by the edu- 
cation of the natives I mean something more than 
the learning of a few shibboleths or formulsa, 
and the acquisition, perhaps, of a few barren 
accomplishments. A proper education means an 
assimilation of the coloured man to the ideal of 
the white man, both in regard of habits of mind 
and of thought. For the solution of such an 
important problem as this, which exceeds in its 
difficult and delicate nature almost any other. 
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and which does not allow us to look forward to 
doing more than simply making a right begin- 
ning in our time, a period of political rest and 
unanimity should have been essentiaL Unfor- 
tunately, the history of South AMca has exhi- 
bited to us of late years nothing else but periods 
of political unrest and agitation. Things are still 
in a state of fusion there. The question of educa* 
tion is visibly affected by political disturbances. 
A Kafir war shuts up all the native schools in its 
vicinity at once ; and the good of a great number 
of years may be undone by the evil feelings 
excited during a few months of raiding. 

Moreover, there are many ways in which the 
general question itself is viewed by white people 
both in the colony and at home. 

The frontiersman, irritated beyond measure by 
border thefts and a general sense of insecurity, 
regards the raw native as his enemy. As to the 
question of legislating for his advancement and 
training, he thinks it a waste of money and a piece 
of idle Quixotism. He abhors what he terms the 
'^ school Kafir," and if he has a decided opinion, 
it is that the native is meant to be the Gibeonite 
of his society. This Old Testament analogy 
has great power with the Puritan-minded Boer. 
The ultimate fusion and amalgamation of black 
with white he regards as too distant an event to 
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be practically legislated upon. The home phi- 
lanthropist, on the contrary, feeling little of the 
irritations of border life, regards the native as a 
unit of our society, endowed with equal rights 
and privileges. He looks upon his admission to 
our educational curriculum, and to our political 
rights, as a matter of instantaneous importance. 
Now I do not intend in this paper to identify 
myself with the frontiersman or the abstract 
philosopher. I can agree with neither of them in 
toto. And, whilst avoiding the role of a special 
pleader, I think I may more profitably bring be- 
fore you a few matters of fact, as far as I have 
been able to arrive at them. I shall avoid, ex- 
cept incidentally, the Free State, Transvaal, and 
Natal aspect of the question, and will confine my 
remarks to the Cape Colony, which is by far the 
oldest, most populous, and influential colony. I 
shall endeavour to say what has been done, and 
is being done, educationally there for the natives ; 
in what spirit the Cape educationists have ap- 
proached the question ; what kind of educational 
machinery has been applied, and what have been 
the results. Perhaps towards the conclusion of 
my paper I may be justified in offering a few 
suggestions of my own, as my acquaintance edu- 
cationally with the country itself has extended 
over six years. I hope, therefore, that I have 

VOL. II. T 
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made the ground clear before me by thus stating 
that I wish to approach the question in a spirit 
reverse of polemical. The great desideratum of 
the hour in South Africa is to raise the discussion 
of important matters there beyond the atmosphere 
of party. Nothing has so much inj ured the native 
as the custom of using him for the purpose of a 
partisan cry. 

There is no place where an unbiassed discus- 
sion could take place more profitably than in the 
rooms of this Society. Here, at least, where the 
aim of our speakers is towards a certain cosmo- 
politan and, if I may so term it, imperial know- 
ledge of England's circumstances and wants as a 
colonising power, a question of this sort should 
be dealt with profitably and fairly. With many 
of the audience there must be ripened colonial 
experience of that kind so particularly valuable 
for the ventilation of important colonial matters. 
It is the object of this Institute to call forth this 
experience, and to diffuse the knowledge thereby 
gained not only throughout the body of its mem- 
bers, but throughout England. So strongly has 
the necessity been felt of diffusing this know- 
ledge, that this Institute has adopted the plan 
of offering valuable prizes to the young men at 
English schools and colleges for the best essays 
on colonial and Indian subjects, thus causing the 
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competitprs to become acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and resources of the countries in which 
many of them may have to seek their homes. In 
its capacity as " The Society for the Propagation 
of Colonial Knowledge amongst English People," 
this Institute may fuM a great — I might almost 
add Christian — work. There seems to lie before 
England a potentiality of greatness, such as no 
nation has yet been able to attain, the potentiality 
of being the centre of a vast empire, united, not 
by force of arms, but by a common sentiment and 
common principles, deepened and broadened by a 
sense of kinship. Whether this potentiality will 
l)ecome an actuality depends, of course, upon the 
view which her statesmen and poUticians take of 
the general requirements of the case, and the 
needs and difficulties of the rising young commu- 
nities across the seas. The work which such an 
Institute as this may do is great, and may force 
upon many who would other^ ;emain i^orant 
the great extent of their widened responsibilities. 
Colonial questions seem to be the questions of the 
future. 

To come now more immediately to the subject 
before me. I fear that very few of the EngUsh 
public are intimately acquainted with the subject 
of the education of the South African tribes. 
Many of them draw their ideas from the pages of 
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"Uncle Tom's Cabin," confusing the Westi African 
negro with the Zulu type; others, subjected to 
later impressions, have gathered their information 
from the pages of the illustrated papers, especially 
during the time of the Zulu War. Therefore the 
native is either a moralising saint or an angel of 
darkness — ^perhaps in their minds a curious com- 
pound of both. As far as the task of reclaiming 
them goes, the average stay-at-home Englishman 
is in the dark. He has a notion that missionaries 
are doing something, so he drops a casual coin 
into the mission-box, but is probably ignorant of 
the precise destination of that coin. It may go 
to the Cape or Bloemfontein, Zululand, or to the 
Central African Mission, but how far the native 
is really educated in secular or religious matters, 
this is naturally beyond his ken. As to whether 
there exists a systematic and comprehensive scheme 
of education is unknown to him. Now I shall 
endeavour to show that there has existed, and 
that there does still, in South Africa — I mean in 
the Cape Colony — a State scheme for the instruc- 
tion of the natives in nearly everything they may 
require, whether it is to shoe a horse, make a 
wheel, or learn Greek. When I say that I myself 
have, with rather an unwilling obedience to a 
system, be it remarked, endeavoured to instruct 
the Kafir in the Greek declensions, in my 
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capacity as Government Lecturer, I think I 
may say that the loftiness and catholicity of 
the scheme have come home to me. That such 
a scheme should be brought into practice in a 
country like South AMca, so barbarous and un- 
civilised in the popular estimation, is phenomenal 
in the annals of educational history. 

Becollect, to apply an educational scheme in 
the Colony is a very different thing to applying 
one in England. The* condition of things is com- 
pletely altered. The educationist finds himself in 
a country of abnormal and unequal developments. 
Numerically, the white popidation is inferior ; the 
Europeans in the Colony, including Griqualand 
West, number about 340,000. The whole popu- 
lation is 1,350,000, including the population of 
the Transkei and Basutoland, both of which coun- 
tries come under the rule of the Colony — at least, 
they did until just lately. Now we know that 
Basutoland has been disannexed. With regard 
to area, the Cape Colony proper contains 200,000 
square miles, and in this computation I do not 
include Griqualand West, Basutoland, and the 
countries east of the Kei. It may be asked what 
the area of a country has to do with the educa- 
tion of its people. Upon consideration it will be 
ibimd to affect it profoundly. There are fewer 
<5entres of population, rougher modes of progres- 
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sion, and less chance of the interchange of thought, 
in a country where the actual surface is so great 
in proportion to its inhabitants. In the Cape 
Colony there are two, or at the most three, per- 
sons per square mile ; in England there are more 
than four hundred. 

Colonists, however, are noted for a certain go- 
aheaditiveness, as it is termed, and love to face 
difficulties. I will endeavour to describe the diffi- 
culties which await those who have attempted to 
present a workable scheme of education to include 
whites, blacks, and the mixed population of South 
Africa. 

Now, apart from the fact that the number of 
natives is vast, we must consider that there are 
unequal social developments among them. From 
the tolerably well-educated Malays, who make 
fairly good coachmen and intelligent masons in 
Cape Town and Kimberley, &c., to the absolutely 
raw Kafir of the eastern frontier, content with a 
red blanket and the simple requirements of a life 
of unredeemed savagery, there is a wide interval. 
I am compelled to say that the imported Malay 
seems to have been domesticated rather than edu- 
cated throughout his apprenticeship to the white 
man, and does not possess the possibility of de- 
velopment the Kafir does. 

Still, I must upon the whole, omitting special 
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instances, put him at the head as a being who, 
from longest experience, knows best the ways of 
civilisation and the customs of the white man, 
without being really converted to them. 

Then what shall I say of the mixed population, 
increasing every day, and representing in its in- 
tegrity neither the one race nor the other ? — ^the 
imported savages from Delagoa Bay, coming to 
fulfil the precarious obligation in the labour market 
as occasion requires ; the casual importations from 
Damaraland and St. Helena ? In fact, it may be 
said of South Africa, as was said of the asylum 
of Eomulus, that it gathers to itself a colluvies 
omnium gentium^ fragments of every race under 
the sun. 

I have already alluded to the extent of the 
country. Now, the character of a people is 
formed from its geographical surroundings. The 
open rolling veldt is favourable to nomadic habits. 
The Kafir has lived for generations in a country 
where the Bedouin Arab would love to roam, and, 
practically speaking, an itinerant teacher should 
have the wings of a Pegasus, plus a pair of seven- 
leagued boots, to catch the native and impress the 
value of education upon him. 

There is also the language difficulty. South 
Africa is a polyglottous country. Amongst the 
Europeans two languages, sometimes three, are 
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in vogue. It is no uncommon experience for a 
traveller to hear at a village comer in South 
Africa a single group of men discoursmg amongst 
themselves in English, German, and Cape Dutch. 
It will strike him that, although they may 
understand one another's language in a colloquial 
fashion, they have not yet made up their minds 
collectively as to what, in its broadest sense, the 
best linguistic type should be. Amongst the 
natives and throughout the scattered locations 
and " reserves," many dialects of the BantA lan- 
guage may be heard. Pure Zulu, such as is 
taught and written at Bishopstowe, does not 
recommend itself to the swarthy inhabitauts of 
Lower Kaftaria. Co^ct gram JtW «.lyd, is 
scarcely to be expected in nomad and barbarous 
races, with no literature of their own. Therefore, 
it is true that Europeans who take the trouble to 
learn Zulu end by speaking more grammatical 
Zulu than the "bluest of the blue" and the 
scions of chieftain houses. As there are ethnical 
so there are linguistic varieties amongst the 
Kafirs. 

More often than not a compromise, as far as 
language is concerned, is agreed upon on all 
hands, native and European, and the result is a 
species of "pigeon English," having as a sub- 
stratum the Anglo-Saxon tongue, but so intruded 
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upon . by " Cape Dutch " and Hottentot idiom 
that it is scarcely recognisable, and can hardly be 
classified. In fact, the result is a polyglottous 
abomination of no value at all as an educatory 
medium. 

There is, again, a very dark age in the history 
of our education. In South Africa the attempts at 
a systematic education are comparatively recent. 
Although the Colony has been founded so long 
there has been no serious view adopted — especially 
during the hundred and fifty years of Dutch rule 
—with regard to this vital matter. The Boers 
" trekked " away from the unpopular government 
of the Dutch East India Company, and, losing 
sight of the advantages of centralisation, brought 
up their children in many cases in a state of 
barbaric wildness and uncouthness. Occasionally 
itinerant *^ school meesters " of a desperate and 
depraved sort came amongst them as the teachers 
of "humanity,'^ but of real education there was 
little or none. Lord Charles Somerset, shortly 
after the British occupation, made a move in 
the right directioji when he made English the 
sole official language, but it is to be regretted 
that very recently, after years of acquiescence, 
the language grievance is being revived, and 
bilingual debates are heard in Parliament, and 
bilingual instruction heard in schools. In the 
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New England settlements the work of the school- 
master and parson has been carried on with 
enthusiasm from the beginning. In Canada the 
bilingual difficulty has never been accentuated, 
because it was always felt that the tongue of 
Acadie was sweet and melodious, and worthy to 
live as a medium of thought throughout the 
civilised world. French is, next to English, still 
the most useful language for travellers and 
diplomatists to know. " Cape Dutch " can hardly 
be said to deserve to live in the sense the French 
language does. For it is simply a jejune Dutch 
dialect with a small vocabulary. 

Next, supposing an educationist desirous to 
fall back upon precedent, and to follow the teach- 
ings of actual experience, there is no light here 
to guide him. He may search ancient and 
modem annals and find no parallel to the condi- 
tions of Southern Africa. Indian administration 
cannot help him, for the Indian is constitutionally 
and mentally utterly different from the African. 
There is no counterpart of the educated Brahmin 
to be found in Africa, and we have at hand no 
medium of organised reUgion, or even fanaticism, 
to help us in the task of reclamation. 

There is in South Africa this naUve difficulty, 
the complexities of which we cannot follow or 
conceive in England. He is regarded in the 
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colonies as the Gibeonite of society, or destined 
generally to perform Gibeonite service. About 
his capabilities gf being educated, about his 
general nature, and about his political aptitude 
the frontiersman on the one hand and the philo- 
sophical theorist on the other have differed very 
widely, and have imported into their differences 
strange acrimony and unreasonableness. How 
often have they both misunderstood the Kafir, 
misread his nature, and alternately spoilt and 
beaten him ! But it was not always so. History 
tells us of a time in the earliest days of the Cape 
— a brighter and more Satumian epoch — when 
the poor black was baptized and made regenerate 
and finally educated pro Deo; but, alas, this 
charity fled from the land. If the native of the 
Cape was freed from the horrors of the " middle 
passage," he was subjected, if we may believe 
travellers like Barrow, La Caille, and others, at 
the beginning of this century, to much contumely 
and oppression. When he became formidable 
and arrested the course of European settlement 
in the kloofs and woods of Kafraria he was hated 
as a rival, and accumulated upon his head as a 
heritage the evil feelings, malignities, and blood- 
feuds of border rivalry. 

Suddenly, and in consequence of the Emancipa- 
tion Act just fifty years ago (1834), a new spirit 
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fell upon the administration of the Cape Colony. 
The apostles of philanthropy at home, moved by 
qualms of conscience, suddenly reversed their 
border policy at the Cape. But the attempts 
they made at first were random and irrational, 
as they followed the promptings of a somewhat 
gusty sentiment. What was known then as the 
" Glenelg " reversal did more harm than good. 

But greater changes were in store. In 1853 
a constitution was given to the Cape, and the 
franchise thrown at the feet of any black man 
who chose to pick it up. With the gift of the 
franchise came the obligation of educating the 
native. Perhaps the more scientific method would 
have been to educate first and enfranchise after- 
wards ; but the politicians of the day rushed at 
this question of enfranchisement a^ if it were 
imperative and pressing. It was supposed that 
the black man had been kept waiting at the door 
too long. Here and there a weak protest might 
be heard that the two main classes of franchise- 
holders were not only ethnically but spiritually 
distinct ; but in vain. This protest was drowned 
in the chorus of bustling philanthropists. In 
1875 the Superintendent-General of Education 
was able to announce that each pastoral district, 
each small cluster of farms, each village, each 
town had its teaching centre, and ^^ the poorest 
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cliild, without distinction of creed or colour, had 
access to the mission-school subsidised by the 
State." Thence he could look forward through 
a long vista of State-aided establishments to the 
crown and apex of the whole, the Cape University. 
Of schools there was abundance. There were, 
in 1880, besides the mission schools, 73 third- 
class, 116 second-class, 63 first-class schools, 
all leading up in 'due course to the colleges 
and the University, and each of them affording 
an avenue to the ambitious black man as well as 
the European. The land was mapped out very 
exactly and very concisely from the educationists' 
point of view. The scheme itself was, and is 
still, held up for admiration. It was lofty and 
democratic, and seemed, by abolishing class dis- 
tinctions, to have a certain educatory value in 
itself. It impUed praiseworthy attempts on the 
part of the 340,000^ Europeans in the Gape 
Colony to treat their million of natives on exactly 
the same footing as themselves. The social and 
political disabilities of the despised black seemed 
to be removed at a blow by the charitable catholi- 
city of the Education Acts ! 

And there were further and more substantial 
proofs of this charitable legislation. Out of a 
total of 960 schools in the Cape Colony, it could 
be pointed out (1881) that no fewer than 420 
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were either in mixed or on purely native terri- 
tories. The education vote was £100,000, and 
of this a large amount was necessarily expended 
on the natives. There were the school buildings 
and permanent fixtures, which a recent able 
inspector has spoken of as being exceedingly 
good and durable. What with strong walls, 
architectural skill, the academical structure ought 
to last. Its foundations were laid amidst the 
wreathed smiles of philanthropists, and its efficacy 
and completeness trumpeted, forth periodically 
by "Degree Day" orators, who flung the gar- 
lands of their rhetoric and the offerings of sen- 
tentious wisdom over the whole. " The educa- 
tion system of the Cape, sir," one of these 
orators might be assumed as saying, " provides 
for everybody and for everything. There is a 
place, of course, for every European, but there is 
a nook for a swarthy savjge from Mozambique, 
Damaraland, and Kafraria, and a niche for a 
native Socrates. Our Academy is no narrow one. 
It is a wide one with a wide vestibule, with no 
inner sanctuaries for caste or priesthood. All are 
requested to step in and worship here. All, side 
by side, both black and white, can be initiated 
into the mysteries of Vulcan or those of the 
magic Nine. Trades and philosophy, carpentering 
and the ethical systems, are all taught here, and 
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no questions are asked about class or colour." It 
required more than a second glance to detect the 
travesty here. Perhaps it was hardly expected 
that any one should pick the masonry to pieces 
and grub about under the stucco. 

The " technical schools '' of Europe were 
taken as a model by our enthusiasts. Let us see 
how far provisions were made to educate the 
native up in manual crafts. 

I will quote from regulations relating to Order 
C, Border Department, Aborigines : — 

"1. Government aid is given here to place the 
means of getting instruction and a suitable in- 
dustrial training within the reach of native youth 
at certain eligible places. 

"2. Where school is kept for not less than 
four hours, and the average daily attendance is 
not less than 100, aid will be given not exceed- 
ing £100 for the first teacher; £40 for the 
assistant teacher; £10 for the female superin- 
tending the needlework of the girls. 

" 3. If the average attendance is not less 
th^n fifty^ the amount given is £40 for the 
teacher; £10 for the superintendent of the 
needlework. 

"4. To encourage native youth to become 
skilled workmen, an allowance of £15 per annum 
maintenance money will be made to males who, 
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after a year's probation, engage for two or four 
years longer as apprentices. 

"5. Similar encouragement — the annual amount 
is £10 — is given to the female part of the native 
youth who enter into engagements with the 
authorities of the institution. 

'^6. It shall be incumbent on the authorities 
to provide suitable elementary education for all 
apprentices. 

" 7. An allowance of £10 or £12 per annum 
is given to native boarders who reside on the 
institution and do work in the fields or gardens." 

In the supplementary regulations, salaries are 
given to trade teachers, money provided for build- 
ings and implements. I might add, that along- 
side of all the benefits received, there is not the 
shadow of sectarian or religious tyranny. A 
clause runs thus, applicable along the whole Une 
where Government aid is given, that no scholars 
shall be compelled to attend for religious instruc- 
tion without the consent of their parents or guard- 
ians. The aspiring Kafir, therefore, educated 
according to the most liberal light, need carry 
home to his kraal no tale of religious bigotry or 
oppression. Neither Eoman Catholic, Episco- 
palian, or Presbyterian can inflict their dogmas 
upon his sensitive nature. The Government is 
to him a purveyor of most absolute benevolence 
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in every way. He may be educated by it if he 
chooses, but there is no compulsion, and if he 
does decide to submit himself to a scheme, he is 
made to feel that he is benefited, oft^n caressed, 
but never forced. 

With such a system in vogue it might be ex- 
pected that the clothed and educated Kafir would 
be, after some twenty-five years of serious educa- 
tional legislation (for we cannot go back very 
much further than this), a familiar sight in South 
Africa, 

A sanguine fancy might have depicted the 
graduated African pacing the streets of Cape 
Town or Stellenbosch in cap and gown, himself 
an example of all our Aryan excellences. But 
experience shows that the State-educated Kafir 
is the phenomenon rather than the rule. Certain 
men, like Tiyo-soga, have gone as far as to be 
educated in Scotland and take a Scotch degree, 
and more than this, marry a Scotch wife — at least 
Tiyo-soga did ; but, unfortunately, the strain of 
doing all these great things is too heavy for even 
an exceptional Kafir. It is frequently the case 
that the too suddenly and too highly trained 
Kafirs fall victims to consumption and die an 
early death. 

In the University Calendar we look almost in 
vain for native names. Hardly any of them seem 

VOL. II. V 
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to get beyond the first-class school. Those top 
rungs of the educational ladder, theoreUcally theirs, 
are practically beyond their reach. 

I must mention, however, the name of an indi- 
vidual Kafir, Jolm Jabavu, a Fingo, I believe, by 
race, who, I see by the last mail, has succeeded 
in passing the matriculation standard of the Cape 
University, his place being 76 out of 88. To 
pass this standard implies a fair proficiency in 
arithmetic, Euclid, algebra, chemistry, English 
literature, Latin, and probably Greek. 

I mention the name of this Kafir, not only 
because he seems in a marked degree to show the 
exception to the rule, but because he was at one 
time under my own tuition. This Kafir is a 
model of patience and perseverance. Seven years 
ago he came to me from Healdtown whilst I was 
Government Lecturer at the Gill College, Somer- 
set East, and he has been reading ever since, I 
suppose, for the honour of admission into the 
Cape University. 

Whilst with me he was very anxious about his 
future, and one of his nearly daily questions was, 
^^ How long do you think it will take me to pass 
matriculation?" 

I remember prophesying that he might do it 
in about seven years. My prophecy has come 
true, and John Jabavu stands out as an example 
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of what may be done by a Kafir under the most 
trying circumstances. It might be interesting to 
know how he struggled up. When he was in 
Somerset East, he lived in the location close to 
the village, keeping himself by Tjorking, especially 
in the vacations. There, too, in a beehive hut, 
John Jabavu used to write out in a most neat and 
painstaking fashion the Greek declensions, which 
he used to bring to me. I must say his cali- 
graphy was of a most high order. So was his 
memory ; in fact, he was very much more correct 
in repeating a Greek noun than most of my other 
pupils. 

The Kafir excels in the qualities of mind which 
imply powers to imitate or commit to memory, 
but I do not think he has the higher powers of 
comparison or analysis. 

But if we cannot get the racehorse, is it pos- 
sible to train up the common dray-horse ? The 
educational scheme at the Cape provides the 
machinery for instruction not only in the higher 
branches of literature, but in the lower and more 
useful sphere of industrial training and technical 
instruction. 

As we have seen, under Order C. ample pro- 
vision is made for this course. Master masons 
and carpenters are provided ; so are the requisite 
buildings and implements, and, more than this. 
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prizes and maintenance money are often given to 
the deserving; in fact, the only thing wanting 
for perfect success is a corresponding willingness 
on the part of the natives to throw themselves 
into the scheme. ^ 

EecoUect, our whole system has a most won- 
derful roundness and symmetry, and provides 
against all contingencies and for all conditions 
of men. 

Side by side with instruction in the three E's, 
goes instruction in handicrafts and industries. 

The same institution may provide for the train- 
ing of a good carpenter, a good sempstress, a good 
clerk, possibly a good Greek scholar. I must 
quote from the Superintendent-General in his 
pamphlet on technical instruction (page 22) : — 

"Industrial training in the workshop must be 
relied upon as the means of placing the native on 
a higher platform, by bringing within his reach 
the power of fullfilling the active, useful duties 
which the community demands of him. If trade- 
schools and technic colleges are indispensably 
necessary in Germany and Switzerland, to enable 
their artisans to hold their own in their struggle 
for life against the overwhelming competition of 
other countries, it must be deemed reasonable in 
this country to begin at once to lay the founda- 
•tion of an industrial system of education, however 
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humble. The crucial question is, what will the 
thousands of boys and girls do with their power 
of reading, writing, and ciphering if they do not 
know how to use a plane or a saw, a needle or an 
awl, much less to cut out a coat or put a tire on 
a cart-wheel ? It may be no easy task to over- 
come the vis inertice of the native character, but 
against this we may balance the very earnest 
desire of many intelligent natives to acquire the 
knowledge of handicrafts, and the daily growing 
necessities of a. more civilised course of living, 
which ministers irresistible spurs to industry. 
If the workshop becomes the supplement of the 
day-school, and the trade-school completes the 
practical training of the workshop, we may hope 
to compass many great ends simultaneously ; and 
especially we may hope to fill the lower depart- 
ments of the labour market with carpenters, 
joiners, smiths, workers in metal, printers, tailors, 
shoemakers, and harness-makers, and leave an 
ample residuum for farm labour. 

"Those who wish to forecast the future educa- 
tional policy of the colony may look down the 
vista of a generation or two, and see trade-schools 
such as those of Stuttgardt and Zurich opened in 
every chief town, where our young men are to 
get practical instruction not only in the depart- 
ments of building and domestic trades, but in the 
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• 

higher appliances of architecture, engineering, 
machinery, and chemistry." 

This was written just ten years ago, and abounds 
in phrases of rosy anticipation, and by this time 
we ought to have seen a few of these trade-schools 
approaching, even if they do not reproduce the 
lofty model of those of Stuttgardt and Zurich. 
I think that I am right in saying that such 
Government schools as those of Stuttgardt and 
Zurich do not exist at all. 

I must refer again, however, to the statistics of 
the late Mr. Donald Eoss, both with regard to the 
results of this high teaching, and also this lower 
industrial training; and I must here take the 
opportunity of saying, that it is extremely difficult 
to obtain reliable statistics in South Africaj espe- 
cially in the educational department. Even the 
registration of births and deaths in this country 
seems to be somewhat irregular, and during the 
small-pox epidemic it was the rather unusual duty 
of the signalman on the Lions' Hill to take note 
of the arrival of vessels by sea and the burial of 
Malays by land. Again, a certain doctor who 
came out to South Africa for the purpose of 
reporting upon it as a health resort, told me he 
had the greatest possible difficulty in arriving 
even approximately at the death-rates. I fear 
this shows a general laxity in our administration, 
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and it reaches to the educational department as 
well as to the others. I know that the late 
Inspector-General felt that the want of statistics 
was greatly in his way, but I will take his esti- 
mate, as being that of a thoroughly able and 
conscientious man. 

He says : "At the last census the total number 
of coloured people under the ^ Native Affairs ' 
Department was 1,037,200. 

" Hence 172,866 native children should be at 
school. Now 32,278 were returned to me as 
being on the roll, and these are distributed as 
follows: — 

Above standard IV. . . 9 

Below Standard I. . . . 24,278.*' 

To explain more clearly what is meant by 
this: — 

Standard I. means — 
A. — ^Narrative in monosyllable. 
B. — Write on the slate figures and mono- 
syllables. 
C. — ^Arithmetic. Simple addition and mul- 
* tiplication table. 
Standard IV.— 
A. — Beading any ordinary narrative fluently 

and correctly. 
B. — ^Writing freely to dictation. 
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C. — Arithmetic. Practice, proportion, and 

vulgar fractions. 
D. — Geography. Descriptive geography 

generally. 
E, — Grammar. Elements of grammar, parts of 
ppeech, composition of a sentence, &c. 
Therefore it is evident that about 90 per cent 
are engaged upon the alphabet or a few mono- 
syllables. Infant training is unknown ; another 
defect in the system. 

Of the select nine who are above Standard lY. 
something may be expected. But the fact is, 
that the want is rather for general low average of 
excellence than for the distinction of a few. 
However much a single Kafir may emerge head 
and shoulders above his fellows, he is, after all, a 
solitary specimen, not a representative. 

Turn for a moment to the results and progress 
of the industrial institutions. 

In March, 1883, the total number of pupils 
and students returned to the Inspector-General, 
exclusive of those who are made to work for an 
hour or two each afternoon in a garden or on the 
mission farm, or of girls who get some training 
in household work, were as follows: carpen- 
tering, 119 ; shoemaking, 24; printing, 8 ; tailor- 
ing, ; tinsmithing, 13 ; waggon-making, 16 ; 
blacksmiths, 6 ; bookbinding, 1 ; telegraphy, 1. 
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It seems a little disheartening to think that out 
of more than a million natives only six should be 
persuaded to take up the useful craft of shoeing a 
horse, and it is a still more distressing fact that 
not a single native tailor should exist to redeem 
the character of his race. Considering, then, that 
out of the 960 schools and institutions, about 420, 
both in the Colony and Transkei, are attended 
chiefly by natives, results do not strike us as par- 
ticularly encouraging. As the result of a large 
State scheme, it is not what we ought to get. I 
do not wish to criticise in a disparaging spirit 
the immense self-sacrifices the Cape Colonists have 
made in order to include under their education 
schemes the hordes of semi-civilised and wholly 
uncivilised natives. There is no parallel to it in 
any part of the world that I know of. The 
spirit that prompts this self-sacrifice is a worthy 
one, more worthy perhaps than the dictates of 
wisdom or political economy would suggest ; but 
though philanthropic in theory, in practice it is 
unphilosophic. Here we get an antagonism be- 
tween philosophy and philanthropy. A cardinal 
fact is ignored, viz. that difference I have alluded 
to before, the generic difference between the 
European and the Kafir. The principle of here- 
dity is ignored. As Mr. Eoss well remarks: 
" The capacity of the Kafirs and the Hottentots, 
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as a race, is limited by heredity, by the very 
structure of their minds, by habits which they 
have inherited, and by associations which they 
cannot break through at once. For this genera- 
tion, at least, there is as wide a gulf between the 
texture of the brain and the mental structure of 
the ordinary Kafir, and those of the average 
colonists of purely European descent, as there is 
between the concreteness and the vagueness, and 
the wonderment of the one and the matter-of-fact 
practical life of the other. The danger is that 
education, by being pitched too high, is being 
shot over the heads of the Kafirs and other native 
tribes. Hitherto no difference has been recog- 
nised. The same high standard has been applied 
to the kraal schools and the first-class institution; 
the same reading books have been in use, and 
the same style of reports have been given about 
both ; but the result has been that, except in the 
purely imitative arts, such as penmanship and 
singing, the school life of the natives has been 
largely mechanical ; that the understanding, the 
conscience, the whole soul of the native has 
scarcely been touched ; and that the whole pro- 
cess has been sadly wanting in reality." 

As a corroboration of these remarks, I might 
quote the words of that celebrated political 
economist, Mr. Walter Bagehot, who might have 
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written with South Africa in his mind's eye. He 
says : " The most strange fact, though the most 
certain in nature, is the unequal development of 
the human race. If we look back to the early 
ages of mankind, such as we seem in the feint 
distance to see them ; if we call up the image of 
those dismal tribes in lake- village, or on distant 
beaches, without culture, without leisure, without 
poetry, almost without thought, destitute of 
morality, with only a sort of magic for religion, 
and if we compare this imagined life with the 
actual life of the European, we are overwhelmed 
at the wide contrast ; we can scarcely conceive 
ourselves to be of the same race as those in the 
far distance. There used to be a notion, not so 
much widely asserted as deeply implanted, rather 
latent than apparent in political philosophy, that 
in a little while, perhaps ten years or so, all 
human beings might, without extra appliances, 
be brought to the same level; but now, when 
we see, by the painful history of mankind, by 
what slow toU civHised man has become at ai 
worthy in any degree so to call himself, our per- 
ceptions are sharpened as to the relative steps of 
our long and gradual progress." 

To turn from Mr. Bagehot to Mr. Wallace, a 
thinker no less shrewd and acute, and a much- 
travelled man into the bargain. We find him 
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thus writing about the inhabitants of Minehassa, 
in the Malay Archipelago, what he might have 
written about the Kafirs in Kafirland : "If there 
is one thing more than another to which the 
grand law of continuity and development will 
apply, it is to human progress. There are cer- 
tain stages through which society must pass in 
its onward march from barbarism to civilisation. 
Now, one of these stages has always been from 
some form or other of despotism, such as feudalism 
or servitude, or a despotic paternal government. 
We have every reason to believe that it is not 
possible for humanity to leap over this transition 
epoch and pass at once from pure savagery to free 
civilisation." And he goes on to say that " we 
must not be too much afraid of this word des- 
potism, a phrase which Englishmen cordially 
hate, and seem to prefer to see people ignorant, 
lazy, and vicious, than use any but moral force 
to make them wise, industrious, and good ; and 
we are wise when we are dealing with men of 
our own race, and of similar ideas and equal 
capacities with ourselves." 

Now, I think these three quotations have an 
application generally to South Africa, and espe- 
cially to a scheme of education that uses nothing 
but moral force to induce them to learn, and 
which treats them as merij instead of being what 
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they really are — children. What, then, must we 
do with the natives? I admit the question is 
exceedingly puzzling. In despair of being able 
to train savages by moral force alone, must we 
abandon them altogether? Humanity forbids 
this. Or must we coerce them by physical force, 
as beings who can only be driven, not led ? 
There is in the savage just as much appreciation 
of moral force as should warn us against using 
it exclusively. To illustrate what I mean, the 
Basutos, if any, are the most educated clan in 
South Africa. Yet what can we judge from the 
Basuto war ? Why, nothing less than this, that 
the time to rule the Basutos by moral force alone 
has not yet arrived. In fact, it is very doubtful 
how far moral force is of avail even among civilised 
nations. To analyse the matter down, the basis 
of law is often the power to enforce it. Is it 
doubtful whether education would be so general 
in England were it not for the compulsory enact- 
ments? In South Africa the absence of these 
compulsory enactments seems to argue that we 
pre-suppose too great appreciation of moral force 
amongst the natives themselves. 

Upon one of my expeditions in South Africa — 
it was in Natal, during a ride from Stanger to 
the Lower Tugela — I came to a river called, I 
think, the Nonoti. Here I was very much struck 
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at seeing a large sugar-mill standing on the 
banks of the river. I was struck at the sight, 
because it seemed to me ta be so far removed 
from the world, and, from this very isolation, to 
be the monument of some Utopian intellect which 
had been desirous to reclaim the waste places of 
the world before the right time had come. I 
inquired the history of it, and was informed that 
it had been erected by an adventurous spirit, but 
had changed hands. As there was a large loca- 
tion close by of Zulus and Natal Kafirs, it had 
been bought by Government in a phHanthropic 
spirit and handed over to these natives to make 
use of as they could at a nominal rent of Is. a 
year. 

The immediate neighbourhood roimd the Tnill 
seemed to be favourable, remarkably so, I should 
say, to the growth of the sugar-cane. There 
were plenty of hands to labour, but there was 
only one objection to the prosperity of the mill, 
and It lay in the absolute unwillingness or in- 
capacity of the natives themselves to work it 
This was, you must grant me, rather a valid 
objection to the success of the enterprise. So a 
deserted sugar-mill stands there in lonely fashion 
by the Nonoti, a striking monument to the wjiite 
man's benevolence and to the black man's igno- 
rance or heedlessness. Of course I am going to 
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read a moral, and find an application for this 
story of the sugar-mill. If you so like it, the 
sugar-mill, with its elaborate machinery, its cogs 
and wheels and infinite number of parts, repre- 
sents an education scheme of the kind the Cape 
Colony has placed within the reach of the coloured 
people. If it is barren in results, it is because 
the natives have not been able to enter into its 
spirit* We pay enough for education, for the 
tax for that purpose amoimts to £90,000 per 
annum, to be raised amongst a white population 
of 340,000. 

But where is the skilled handicraftsman ? 
There are a great number of capitalists in Africa 
who would be interested to know where to find 
them. Eecollect, it is not an educational system 
which gives us rough labour on farms, railways, 
and such places as the Diamond-fields. Savages 
come down in hordes to work for a season simply 
to buy a gun (the Cape is suffering from this tend- 
ency of theirs now), or perhaps a wife or l^o. 

In the vicinity of mission stations skilled 
hands are found in greater numbers; and this 
mention of mission stations leads me to make a 
few remarks upon them. I regard them as the 
mdst important agency in native education. A 
well-managed^mission station is a concrete reality 
to the native, something he can imderstand and 
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see, but the Goyeminent is far away, and to him 
simply an abstraction. Places like Lovedale and 
Healdtown owe much of their success to the 
personal character and supervision of their prin- 
cipals. I think centralisation would be a great 
thing, and if all the money that is spent on the 
coimtless number of small kraal-schools were 
given to places like Lovedale, a better result 
might be obtained. 

I do not believe in a native teacher when you 
can get a white man to do his work. Generally 
speaking, he has little or no authority. 

To give you an idea of the work done at a place 
like Lovedale, I will quote a true and graphic 
description of it by the pen of an able inspector : 
"Of all the native institutions, I was most 
favourably impressed by Keiskama Hoek and 
Lovedale. The latter works on a grand scale. 
A visit to Lovedale would convert the greatest 
sceptic regarding the value of native education. 
The great organising power of Dr. Stewart appears 
on every side. The staff is large and able, and 
the civilising effect of the whole institution is 
remarkably felt. It may have its defects, but 
the scheme is at present the most complete, the 
largest, and most successful of its kind in the 
country, and the institution, as a whole, is pro- 
bably the greatest educational establishment in 
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South Africa. The yearly turn-over is upwards 
of £15,000, and no less a sum than £1,473 was 
paid in 1881 by native boarders. Trades are 
successfully taught in a fair range of buildings, 
which, however, are to be improved. Upwards of 
three hundred pupils from all parts of South Africa 
receive the best education at present available. 

" The boarding ^rangements are on a large 
scale, and economically carried out. 

" A number of young men in the upper depart- 
ment are under training for the work of teaching 
or of the native ministry, and the girls receive 
the most suitable kind of instruction that those of 
their class and race can receive. In some tra- 
vellers' accounts of the marvels of South Africa, 
Lovedale figures as a pleasing centre where what 
might perhaps be styled showy accomplishments 
are taught to young princesses and the native 
aristocracy. But this, I was glad to find, was only 
fiction, perhaps worthy of its setting in a story. 
The girls are all plainly but neatly dressed ; their 
dormitories are kept scrupulously clean by them- 
selves. They are all taught to work, and to use 
their hands in a variety of useful training, and 
they receive precisely the kind of practical and 
useful education which I believe the best friends 
of the natives would like to place within their 
reach. But the whole of Lovedale is a liberal 

VOL. II. X 
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education : the well-kept walks, the rows of trees 
growing up on all sides, the well-filled water 
furrows, the farm, the native chapel, and a series 
of minor civilising influences, showing a master 
mind controUing the whole, and infusing earnest- 
ness into all around." 

Contrast with this account the ipsissima verba 
of native teachers living in those numerous and 
scattered kraal schools. They are placed in a 
position of responsibility they cannot always 
fulfil. The cry is generally about school fees. 
One writes : "I complain bitterly about the 
school fees," and after making several statements 
goes on to refer to two schools, " each near each 
other." Another writes: ^^Dear Sir, — Another 
matter I wish to leave this situation for the pur- 
pose of starving every day." Another on the 
same line says, '^ that school fees, which is such 
tiresome work I ever saw in the world ; which I 
am afraid has made many of the teachers to leave 
or to resign the work of teaching." This native 
teacher says that he has frequently to go to law 
for his money. Another rather indignantly 
writes : "I want to state to you, sir, what they 
owe me for 1880, £1 16s. 3d., and for 1881, 
£4 2s." In another case the " headman is so 
careless that he does not mind for any of these 
school affairs," 
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Another writes : '^ The headman is . We 

have no strict law for school. If are chil- 
dren are begin to read English languagh cor- 
rect, their parents can take them off en the 
school." 

Again : " Some thing is they did not give me 
any money because headman he does not care, 
what's use of him, he is received money of 
Government £10 a year ; " and then he grumbles 
sadly about his not receiving his salary, and con- 
cludes, " Now, I want to leave this school now on 
December." 

It is needless to quote Airther from the report, 
and I will simply give you the conclusions of the 
inspector. He says — 

"We see now that several of these native 
teachers are very illiterate. It must be admitted 
also, that unless the eyes of the missionary or tiie 
headman is upon them, they neglect their work. 
Several times during school hours I found that 
the native school was closed, or that a relation of 
the teacher was in charge, or that the roll was 
very large and the attendance nearly nothing. 
The inference to be drawn from all this is, that 
the very large part of the grant at present spent 
upon native education is spent to no purpose. 
About 220 schools are in the Transkei and Basu- 
toland, and at least 200 in the colony, attended 
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mostly by natives. A large number of these, 
certainly the majority, are in the charge of 
incompetent persons, and therefore contribute 
very little indeed towards the progress of the 
coimtry. We have evidence to show that those 
who receive a fair training turn aside to other 
work, and that the native teachers across the Kei 
are very poor indeed. If one-half of these schools 
were closed to-morrow, the colony could lose 
nothing by their collapse. My own idea is that 
they rather do harm, as they give forth a false 
ideal of civilisation and education." 

As bearing upon this same subject, and forcing 
us to the same conclusion, I will quote part of a 
letter from Mr. George Brown, of Victoria East, 
which appears in the Cape Tew^^ of November 21, 
1883. This gentleman has taken up the question 
of native education, and challenges the adminis- 
tration of the education vote. He is a member 
of the Cape Parliament, and has spent forty years 
of his life in the work of teaching. He says : 
" The question of native education is of too much 
public interest to be allowed to drop into oblivion, 
and I adopt the medium of the press to represent 
it afresh for consideration." 

The conditions enacted to direct and regulate 
the administration of the vote from colonial re- 
venue are (Schools, Order C.) — 
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1. Average daily attendance not less than 
100. An annual allowance in aid of teacher's 
salary not to exceed £100. 

2. Average daily attendance not less than 
50. Annual allowance not to exceed £40. 

3. Average daily attendance not less than 
25. Annual allowance not to exceed £20. 

This is all quite proper. But turning to the 
Education Keport, what do we find? (page 156, 
Fingoland): — 

No. 1 required by law not less than 100 has instead 88 
6 „ ., ., 100 .. 41 

10 
17 
18 
20 
80 
48 
62 
69 



50 


14 


60 


15 


60 


14 


25 


18 


25 


12 


60 


21 


60 


21 


50 


21 



Mr. Brown remarks, " Is my contention made 
good ? But the above is by no means the whole. 
Of the 106 schools reported on in this territory 
(Fingoland), 74 fail in like manner. In Tembu- 
land, of 42 schools, 22 ; in Griqualand East, of 
50 schools, 25 ; making in all an annual sum of 
nearly £3,000 of public revenue maladministered 
or spent in disregard of the provisions of law. 
The same law applied to the same class of schools 
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within the colony gives results equally unfavour- 
able. 

"Of schools in Fingoland. Inspector's quar- 
terly report, No. 35 : * On visiting this place I 
found school-hut dilapidated, and neither teacher 
nor children. I entered through one of the holes 
in the wall and inspected the register. There 
were seven names on the books, and from the 
beginning of the year the school had been appa- 
rently very irregularly conducted.' " 

So Mr. Brown remarks that £20 in aid of this 
teacher's salary is rather exorbitant, and I think 
these wigwam teachers themselves must have an 
unenviable position. One of them is reported as 
having felt severely the criticism of his Eed Kafir 
neighbours, who said, " Education makes a man 
not to love his friends, and makes him a rascal ; 
which is absurd." The quod est dbsurdum is the 
teacher's own, a fragment of Euclid thrown in as 
the fit of despondency came upon him, and afford- 
ing perhaps a proper syllogistic ending to the 
whole of his own career. How often do we hear 
of the educated native emulating the hero of 
Locksley Hall, longing — 

** To burst all links of habit, and to wander far away, 
Where the passions, cramp'd no longer, shall have scope 
and breathing space,** 

and where 
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'* He can take some savage woman, who will rear his dusky 
race" 

in the freedom of the kraal life. 

The moral of this comparison seems to be this, • 
that a mission station constituting a large centre 
is emphatically a good thing, but that a Govern- 
ment scheme which scatters small institutions 
over a large area is a bad thing. Is it best, then, 
to look at the present Government scheme as a 
failure in its philanthropic wideness? I speak 
with bated breath on this question, because I 
know no royal road to the solution of this ex- 
tremely difficult problem. It seems to me, how- 
ever, to be not wholly unwise for Government to 
confine their aid to a few typical places, and not 
pipe where the Kafir will not dance. Perhaps, 
too — but this is simply a suggestion — it might be 
advisable to have a separate basis of education for 
the natives. 

We have a separate Native AlBEairs Office at 
Cape Town, and why not associate with this 
department exclusively the educational adminis- 
tration of the native ? I do not think we should 
incur the charge of class legisilation by so doing, 
for upon the same groimds the distance itself of 
the Native Affairs Office might be objected to. I 
think, too, that we might create a class of men — 
administrators, I mean — who, taking the educa- 
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tion of the natives as their hobby, might work 
from within their own moods and habits, and so 
try to assimilate them gradually. The class of 
really enthusiastic men is found principally 
amongst the missionaries. We all know what a 
commanding influence such men as Dr. Stewart 
and the late Bishop Colenso (Sobantu), at 
Bishopstowe, in Natal, had amongst the natives. 
In fact, Sobantu was the man to whom Zulus 
would appeal equally with Sir Henry Bulwer upon 
matters even of national importance. They owe 
their success to the fact of their trying to under- 
stand the native thoroughly, and to see in him 
the germs of improvement. Moreover, they 
attach importance to a knowledge of his language 
and his customs and usages. I think, therefore, 
that if native education were on a different basis 
to that of the whites, a certain number of men 
would be encouraged to work with the Kafir, to 
try to look at things from his standpoint, and 
sympathise with his prejudices. I do not think 
the expense of such a separate department 
would be much greater than that incurred 
already. 

I am inclined to believe also that the Xafir 
would be influenced by a simple and rather an 
autocratic system. Their moral fibre is not strong 
enough to allow them to be left to themselves. 
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Abandoned to himself, and told to sink or swim, 
the Kafir generally ends by sinking. Let us con- 
sider their antecedents for a moment. They 
have lived a natural rather than an artificial life. 
They have very little religion (the very word 
^^ Kafir " means " unbeliever "), a great deal of 
superstition and belief in witchcraft. Individu- 
ally they have no higher aim than to possess oxen 
and wives, and the latter to do the work for 
them. In the words of Tennyson — 

** The highest is the measure of the man, 
And not the Kafir, Hottentot, Malay, 
Nor yet the homy-handed sons of toil. 
But Homer, Plato, Verulam." 

The ideal happy man amongst them is the Due who 
can bask in the sun all the day long and drink 
milk out of calabashes — a pleasure which is inten- 
sified by the sight of his wives hoeing the mealie- 
ground before him. The Zulu, the cream of the 
Kafir race, is essentially a materialist of the 
grossest description. Physical force is the only 
force he acknowledges, and humanity he construes 
into cowardice. He cares very little for death ; 
in fact, kings, like Cetjrwayo, had absolute con- 
trol over the lives of all their subjects, and, strange 
enough, the subjects seemed inclined to lick the 
hand that whipped them. If there is any strong 
feeling amongst these materialists and polygamists 
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it is the feeling of clan and devotion to a ruling 
power. Now when a native territory is con- 
quered and overcome by our soldiers — ^weall of us 
in South Africa know the process by hearsay or 
experience-the first thing we do is to abolish the 
clan system ; by a single stroke we take away, 
therefore, the only restraining influence the Kafir 
has recognised. The white magistrate is there- 
fore the chief paramount. How, when, and 
where is the educationist to step in ? 

As we incorporate these fresh countries, and 
split the Kafirs up into locations and reserves, 
are we to say to them. You may have schools if 
you like ; we do not compel you ; we give you 
the advantages of our educational ladder, whereby 
you may climb to the highest offices of State ? 
Or should we rather say to them, You must be 
industrious, and you must be taught, whether 
you wish it or not. You must leave your idle 
and beer-drinking life, and work with your hands, 
and, if possible, in time with your heads. Then 
the further question arises. Is the education to 
be part and parcel of your government ? Is the 
educationist to walk hand-in-hand with the white 
magistrate and the missionary ? It seems to me 
that this ought to be the case, and that these 
three classes of men really replace the autocracy 
of the chiefs. 



lb 
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Coming more immediately to the point, does 
the Government scheme really utilise these three 
forces to the best advantage at present? Or, 
again, can the idea of compulsory education be 
entertained in connection with the Kafir? I 
think the opinion of some experienced men in 
this room would be extremely valuable on these 
questions. 

In conclusion, I will say a few words on the 
bearings of this educational question upon politics 
in general in South Africa. 

I see from Mr. Merriman's speech at Simons- 
town that there is a tendency among some poli- 
ticians at the Cape, having got rid of Basuto- 
land, to cut adrift the territories across the Kei. 
This would certainly imply a diminution in edu- 
cational expenses, and therefore a curtailing of 
the Government scheme. I notice this as a simple 
tendency, which may be acted upon or not. 
Again, the attitude of the Free State and the 
Transvaal is widely different to that already 
taken up by the Cape Colony. The leading 
principle of the Cape system is equality in every 
respect. I think I am right in saying that in 
the Free State and the Transvaal the Kafir does 
not occupy this honourable position ; but it would 
be interesting to know, and there are possibly some 
here who can enlighten us, whether any efforts are 
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made, or grants are given, towards native educa- 
tion. I think what is called the Boer view differs 
so essentially from the philanthropic view, that 
agreement is almost impossible ; but I think, if 
the philanthropist could be persuaded to think 
that all men are not equal, and if the Boer could 
be persuaded to think that they may be equal in 
course of time — in fact, that there is a germ 
which may be worked upon in the native — ^there 
would be some chance of an agreement. If this 
could be attained, and if the Boers could give 
in to the philanthropist, the philanthropist to the 
Boers, and both should take the scientific view 
that the Kafir is really nothing more than he is 
by descent — a savage, pure and simple — ^but that 
he has in him the makings of a good citizen, there 
would be considerably less friction in South Africa. 
Again, the education of the native must be 
considered in relation to the franchise. The fact 
may not be generally appreciated how widely 
this privilege is distributed among all classes of 
the community. Every male person of the age 
of twenty-one years, occupying for twelve months 
any building which, with the land on which it 
stands, may be of the value of £25, or receiving 
a salary of <£25 per annum, with board and lodg- 
ing, may vote at elections of members of both 
Houses of Parliament. Aliens, persons of un- 
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sound mind, or who shall have been convicted 
of certain crimes, are the only exceptions. The 
real qualification may thus broadly be stated to 
consist in fixed residence in the Colony for a 
twelvemonth. 

The coloured vote is certainly one to be con- 
sidered. In the last paper I see that the Trea- 
surer-General owes his election to Hottentot 
support. In Victoria East there were in 1880 
260 registered Fingo voters alone, and it might 
be remarked that the location Fingoes hold 1,426 
title-deed to grants of land, varying in extent 
from fifty square roods to five morgen. 

If proper statistics could be procured, we 
might find that we have handed over the legisla- 
tive power of South Africa to the coloured 
people. Such being our philanthropy, it is very 
important to know how our possible masters are 
being educated. 

I do not pretend to say that the time has come 
for us to reconsider the advisability of being so 
free-handed with our voting privileges, but I do 
say this, that our legislators seem to have placed 
the cart before the horse, and to have given the 
franchise to people who were as yet unfitted for 
it. The Cape seems to be suffering from a pre- 
cipitancy of legislation, and from too extended a 
programme. 
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The late Lord Derby had his doubts about it 
in 1842, and he felt the difl&culties of giving a 
representative government to a mixed population. 

^^The inhabitants," he argued, "consisted of 
various races, widely diflfering from each other in 
character, and in the progress they had made in 
civiUsation, There was the English race, the 
least numerous, although the most active and in- 
telligent class. There were the wealthy and influ- 
ential old colonial settlers, or their descendants, 
who, although uniting with the EngUsh in pubUc 
and private life, had many peculiar ideas and 
antipathies. The free aborigines formed a third 
class ; they were manifestly much depressed in 
the scale of society. There was also a body of 
emancipated negroes ; and to them might be 
added the Fingoes and other tribes, whom the 
events of the Kafir war had made permanent 
residents in the eastern districts. "With such 
diversity of race, whether of European or African 
descent, would it be possible to obtain that com- 
munity of sentiment and puT.08e which was 
essential to the working of free institutions ? " 

I do not say that free institutions have not 
worked in South Africa ; I simply wish to raise 
the question as to whether, looking back forty 
years, education has given us enlightened native 
electors ; and if so, to what extent. It is a matter 
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of general politics, and may be fairly discussed 
as such. I fear that I have heard more of the 
abuse than of the use of the vote of the black 
man, and it seems to me to be a very heroic 
attempt to try to make the Kafirs enter into the 
spirit of our constitutional rights, which we have 
taken so long to appreciate ourselves. 

I might quote a few words from J. Stuart Mill 
in his chapter on the government of dependencies. 
He says : '^ As it is a common — and is tending to 
become a universal — condition of the more back- 
ward populations to be either held in direct sub- 
jection by the more advanced, or to be under 
their complete political ascendancy, there are, in 
this age of the world, few more important pro- 
blems than how to organise this rule, so as to 
make it a good, instead of an evil, to the subject 
people." 

Clearly Mr. J. S. Mill would not be in favour 
of giving equal political privileges to such in- 
ferior races as the Kafirs and Hottentots in the 
first instance. 

How far the educational test can be applied to 
the natives can be gathered from the educational 
returns, and the result is not satisfactory. We 
have seen that about 90 per cent, of the native 
children supposed to be at school are engaged 
upon learning a few monosyllables, and only nine 
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have gone beyond Standard IV. Education and 
the franchise at the Cape have, therefore, very 
Kttle to do with one another. 

And now, in conclusion, I must apologise again 
for the somewhat lengthy character of my re- 
marks, but I must remind you that I prepared 
you at the first to listen to an account of the 
evolution of one of our social problems rather 
than to any episodes of travel and adventure. 
Briefly, then, I will recapitulate the subst^ce of 
what I have said. 

You will observe that I have confined my re- 
marks principally to the Cape Colony. It is, of 
course, by far the oldest and most thickly popu- 
lated colony ; in fact, its white population is 
about three times as large as that of the Free 
State, Transvaal, and Natal all put together. 

It is the first colony to grapple seriously with 
questions of native administration on a large 
scale. Whatever is done here in the shape of 
experiment or trial will serve either as an example 
or warning to other parts of South Africa. 

These preliminary experiences are important, 
as the native problem is a growing one, and must 
be faced along the whole line. 

I have endeavoured to state to you what is the 
nature of a State scheme of education at the Cape, 
as far as it is applied to the native. I have' 
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pointed out that it is a generous and philanthropic 
scheme ; perhaps few people in England realise to 
what extent we have made the natives partakers 
in our social and educational benefits. 

But, at the same time, I have thought fit to 
point out that the scheme may perhaps be too 
generous, and take too much for granted; that 
a fundamental error has consisted in that anti- 
cipatio natures which ignores the actual condition 
of things. 

I have suggested again that, at the risk of 
incurring the charge of class legislation, there 
should be a separate basis of education for the 
native. This course would involve a departmental 
change, but it may carry with it one or two 
advantages. 

(a) It may enable us to take a truer estimate 
of the actual powers aad tendencies of the Kafir 
mind. The ideal Kafir under this rSgime would 
not be the one to read Macaulay or parse Latin 
sentences. 

{h) It may create a class of educationists who 
would work from within the Kafirs' moods. 

At present there is in the Colony too much 
tendency to regard everything native as abso- 
lutely bad. But as there is much in Kafir law as 
suited to the Kafirs, so there may be much in their 
habits of mind which may form a probable basis 
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to work upon. The whole Kafir races, notably 
the Basutos, are extremely fond of open and free 
discussion in public. The Basuto pitso^ with its 
collection of chiefs and headmen, takes us back 
to the beginning of our own constitutional history. 
In art it is a well-known fact that the Kafirs are 
extremely fond of music. This and other similar 
traits should be worked upon. 

Of course I have not entered into the details of 
a scheme, as it would be absurd in me to do so. 
I believe personally in centralisation, and the 
subsidising by the State of a few good mission 
stations, such as Lovedale and Keiskama Hoek. 
I do not believe in the kraal school, or the native 
teacher, if you can get a good European. 

The question of compulsory education might 
also be discussed, even if our conclusions do not 
go beyond abstract proposals. It seems a pity 
to allow men to be vicious instead of making them 
industrious. 

Lastly, and this is a matter I deem of the utmost 
importance, all white men in South Africa should 
endeavour to arrive at a common opinion about 
the way to educate the native. At present they 
differ on essential points. The frontiersman has 
made mistakes, so has the philanthropist. Let 
us try to find a modus vivendi between them. 
Those who live in the open veldt and those who 
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write from their chambers may find it hard to 
agree, but until they do there will always be fric- 
tion. Surely the subject-matter of our discussion 
is worth saving. During the Zulu war Lord 
Beaconsfield said of the Zulus, "These men have 
outwitted our diplomatists, out-manoeuvred our 
generals, and converted our missionaries, and yet 
you call them savages ! '' It may yet happen 
that within the future, when we have agreed to 
treat wisely, and to educate on the most suitable 
principles, those teeming thousands of Kafirs who 
live within and without the borders of our colony, 
we may see a great nation arise, consolidated in 
all its parts, and working harmoniously to the 
fulfilment of its destiny. 



THE END. 
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